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ANNE. ; ' ; 3 
She had been taught to cheriſh warm ſentiments of the 
tories, whom ſhe conſidered as the friends of monarchy, 
and the true ſons of the church; and they had always 
profeſſed an inviolable attachment to her perſon and in- 
tereſt ; but her conduct was wholly influenced by the 


counteſs of Marlborough, a woman of an imperious 


JF temper and intriguing genius, who had been intimate 
with the princeſs from her tender years, and gained a 
ſurpriſing aſcendency over her. Anne had undergone 
ſome ſtrange viciſſitudes of fortune in conſequence of her 
father's expulſion, and ſuſtained a variety of mortifica- 
tions in the late reign, during which ſhe conducted herſelf 
with ſuch diſcretion, as left little or no pretence for cen- 
ſure or reſentment. Such conduct, indeed, was in a 
great meaſure owing to a natural temperance of diſpoſi- 
tion, not eaſily ruffled or inflamed. She was zealouſly 
devoted to the church of England, from which her father 
had uſed ſome endeavours to detach her before the revo- 
tation ; and ſhe lived in great harmony with her huſband, 
to whom ſhe bore fix children, all of whom ſhe had 
already ſurvived. William had no ſooner yielded up his 
breath, than the privy-council in a body waited on the 
new queen, who, in a ſhort but ſenſible ſpeech, aſſured them, 
that no pains nor diligence ſhould be wanting on her part, 
to preſerve and ſupport the religion, laws, and liberties of 
her country, to maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant 
line, and the government in church and ſtate, as by law 
eſtabliſhed. - She declared her reſolution to carry on the 
J preparations for oppoſing the exorbitant power of France, 
and to aſſure the allies, that ſhe would purſue the true 
intereſt of England, together with their's, for the ſupport 
of the common cauſe. The members of the privy-council 
having taken the oaths, ſhe ordered a proclamation to be 
publiſhed, ſignifying her pleaſure, that all perſons in 
othce of authority or government, at the deceaſe of the 
late king, ſhould fo continue till further direction. By 
virtue of an act paſſed in the late reign, the parliament 
continued fitting even after the king's death. Both 
houſes met immediately, and unanimouſly voted an ad- 


ireſs of condolence and congratulation; and, in. the 
B 2 afternoon, 
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afternoon, the queen was proclaimed. Next day the 
lords and commons ſeverally attended her with an addreſs, 
congratulating her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne ; and 
aſſuring her of their firm reſolution to ſupport her againſt 
all her enemies whatſoever. The lords acknowledged, 
that their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired but 
by a vigorous adherence to her majeſty and her alhes, 
in the proſecution of thoſe meaſures already concerted to 
reduce the exorbitant power of France. The commons 
declared, they would maintain the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the proteſtant line, and effectually provide for the 
public credit of the nation. Theſe addreſſes were graci- 
ouſly received by the queen, who, on the eleventh day of 
March, went to the houſe of peers with the uſual ſolem- 
nity, where, in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſhe expreſſed her 
ſatis faction at their unanimous concurrence with her 
opinion, that too much could not be done for the encou- 
ragement of their allies in humbling the power of France; 
and defired they would conſider of proper methods towards 
obtaining an union between England and Scotland. She 
obſerved to the commons, that the revenue for defraying 
the expenſes of civil government was expired; and that 
ſhe relied entirely on their affection for its being ſupplied 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould be moſt ſuitable to the honour 
and dignity of the crown. She declared it ſhould be her 
conſtant endeavour to make them the beft return for their 
duty and affection, by a careful and diligent adminiſtra- 
tion for the good of all her ſubjects. And as I know 
«© my own heart to be entirely Engliſh (continued ſhe), I 
© can very ſincerely aſſure you, there is not any thing 
6 you can expect or deſire from me, which I ſhall not be 
„ ready todo for the happineſs and proſperity of England; 
c and you ſhall always find me a ſtrict and religious ob- 
cc ſerver of my word. Theſe aſſurances were extremely 
agreeable to the parliament ; and ſhe received the thanks 
of both houſes. Addreſſes of congratulation were pre- 
ſented by the biſhop and clergy of London; by the diſ- 
ſenters in and about that city; and by all the counties, 
cities, towns, and corporations of England. She declared 
her attachment to the church : She promiled her protec- 
| „„ tion 
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tion to the diſſenters; and received the compliments of 
all her ſubje&ts with ſuch affability as inſured their 
aſfection. | 

$ II, William's death was no ſooner known at the 
Hague, than all Holland was filled with conſternation. 
The ſtates immediately aſſembled, and, for ſome time, 
gazed at each other in ſilent fear and aſtoniſhment, They 
ſighed, wept, and interchanged embraces and vows, that 
they would act with unanimity, and expend their deareſt 
blood in defence of their country. Then they deſpatched 
letters to the cities and provinces, informing them of this 
unfortunate event, and exhorting them to union and 
perſeverance. Theexpreſs from England having brought 
the queen's ſpeech to her privy-council, it was tranſlated 
and publiſhed, to revive the drooping ſpirits of the peo- 
ple. Next day penſionary Fagel imparted to the ſtates of 


Holland a letter which he had received from the earl of 


Marlborough, containing aſſurances, in the queen's 


name, of union and aſſiſtance. In a few days, the queen 


wrote a letter in the French language to the ſtates, con- 
firming theſe aſſurances : It was delivered by Mr. Stan- 
hope, whom ſhe had furniſhed with freſh credentials as 
envoy from England. Thus animated, the ſtates reſolved 
to proſecute vigorous meaſures : Their reſolutions were 
ſtill more inſpirited by the arrival of the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, whom the queen honoured with the order of the 
garter, and inveſted with the character of ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the States-General: 
He was likewiſe declared captain-general of her forces 
both at home and abroad. He afſured the ſtates, that 
her Britannic majeſty would maintain the alliances which 
had been concluded by the late king, and do every thing 
that the common concerns of Europe required. The 
ſpeech was anſwered by Dickvelt, preſident of the week, 
who, in the name of the ſtates, expreſſed their hearty 
thanks to her majeſty, and their reſolutions of concurring 
N her in a vigorous proſecution of the common inte- 
reſt. 

(170 2.) III. The importance of William's life was 
evinced by the joy that diffuſed itſelf through the kingdo 5 
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of France at the news of his deceaſe. The perſon whe 
firſt brought the tidings to Calais was impriſoned by the 
governor, until his information was confirmed. The 
court of Verſailles could hardly reſtrain their tranſports 
ſo as to preſerve common decorum : The m_ of Paris 
openly rejoiced at the event; all decency was laid aſide at 
Rome, where this incident produced fuch indecent rap- 
tures, that cardinal Grimany, the Imperial miniſter, 
complained of them to the pope, as an infult on his malter 
the emperor, who was William's friend, confederate, 
and ally. The French king deſpatched credentials to 
Barre, whom the count d'Avaux had left at the Hague 
to manage the affairs of France, together with inſtruc- 
tions to renew the negotiation with the ſtates, in hopes 
of detaching them from the alliance. This minitter pre- 
ſented a memorial, implying ſevere reflections on king 
William, and the paſt conduct of the Dutch; and inſi- 
nuating, that now they had recovered their liberty, the 
court of France hoped they would conſult their true inte- 
reſt. The count de Goes, envoy from the emperor, 
animadverted on theſe expreſſions in another memorial, 
which was likewiſe publiſhed : The ſtates produced in 


public an anſwer to the ſame remonſtrance, expreſſing 


their reſentment at the inſolence of ſuch inſinuation, and 
their veneration for the memory of their late ſtadtholder. 
The earl of Mariborough ſucceeded in every part of his 
negotiation. He animated the Dutch to a full exertion 
of their vigour: He concerted the operations of the cam- 
paign : He agreed with the States-General and the Impe- 
rial miniſter, that war ſhould be declared againſt France 


on the ſame day at Vienna, London, and the Hague; 


and on the third of April embarked for England, after 
having acquired the entire confidence of thoſe who go- 
verned the United Provinces. | | 

IV. By this time the houſe of commons in England 
had ſettled the civil lift upon the queen for her life. When 


the bill received the royal aſſent, ſhe aſſured them, that 
one hundred thouſand pounds of this revenue ſhould be 


app ied to the public ſervice of the current year: At the 
ſame time, ſhe paſſed another bill, for receiving and exa- 
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mining the public accounts. A commiſſion for this 


purpoſe was granted in the preceding reign, but had been 
for ſome years diſcontinued; and, indeed, always proved 
ineffectual to detect and puniſh thoſe individuals who 
ſhametully pillaged their country. The villany was fo 
complicated, the vice ſo general, and the delinquents ſo 
powerfully ſcreened by artifice and intereſt, as to elude 
all inquiry. On the twenty-fourth day, of March the 
oath of abjuration was taken by the ſpeaker and members, 
according to an act for the further ſecurity of her majeſty's 
pay and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant 
ine, and for extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended 
prince of Wales. The queen's inclination to the tories 


plainly appeared in her choice of miniſters. Doctor John 


Sharpe, archbiſhop of York, became her ghoſtly director 
and counſellor in all ecclefiaſtical affairs. The earl of 
Rocheſter was continued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and 
enjoyed a great ſhare of her majeſty's confidence: Ihe 
privy-ſeal was entruſted to the marquis of Normanby : 
The earl of Nottingham and fir Charles Hedges were ap- 
pointed ſecretaries of ſtate ; theearl of Abingdon, viſcount 
Weymouth, lord Dartmouth, fir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
Grenville, Howe, Gower, and Harcourt, were admitted 
as members of the privy-council, together with fir Ed- 
ward Seymour, now declared comptroller of the houſehold. 
The lord Godolphin declined accepting the office of lord 
high treaſurer, until he was over-ruled by the perſuaſions 
of Marlborough, to whoſe eldeſt daughter his ſon was 
married. This nobleman refuſed to command the forces 
abroad, unleſs the treaſury ſhould be put into the hands 
of Godolphin, on whoſe punctuality in point of remit- 
tances he knew he could depend. George prince of 
Denmark was inveſted with the title of generaliflimo of 
all the queen's forces by ſea and land; and afterwards 
created lord high admira], the earl of Pembroke having 
been diſmiſſed from this office with the offer of a large 
penſion, which he generouſly refuſed. Prince George, 
as admiral, was aſſiſted by a council, conſiſting of fir 
George Rooke, fir David Michel, George Churchill, 
and Richard Hill, Though the legality of this board 
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was doubted, the parliament had ſuch reſpect and vene- 
ration for the queen, that it was ſuffered to act without 
queſtion. | 

$ V. A rivalſhip for the queen's favour already ap- 
peared between the earls of Rocheſter and Marlborough. 
The former, as firit couſin to the queen, and chief of the 
tory faction, maintained confiderable influence in the 
council; but even there the intereſt of his rival predomi- 
nated. Mariborough was not only the better courtier, 
but, by the canal of his counteſs, actually directed the 
queen in all her refolntions. Rocheſter propoſed in 
council, that the Engliſh ſhould avoid a declaration of 


war with France, and act as auxiliaries only. He was 


ſeconded by ſome other members: But the opinion of 
Marlborough preponderated. He obſerved, that the 
honour of the nation was concerned to fulfil the late 
king's engagements; and affirmed that France could 
never be reduced within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh 
would enter as principals in the quarrel. This allega- 
tion was ſupported by the dukes of Somerſet and Devon- 
ſhire, the earl of Pembroke, and the majority of the 
council. The queen being reſolved to declare war, 
communicated her intention to the houſe of commons, 


by whom it was approved; and on the fourth day of 


May the declaration was ſolemnly proclaimed. The 
king of France was, in this proclamation, taxed with 
having taken poſſcſſion of great part of the Spaniſh 
dominions; with deligning to invade the liberties of 
Europe, and obſtruct the freedom of navigation and 
commerce; with having offered an unpardonable inſult 
to the queen and her throne, by taking upon him to 
declare the pretended prince of Wales king of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The three declarations of the 


emperor, England, and the States- General, which were 


publiſhed in one day, did not fail to diſconcert, as well as 


to provoke, the French monarch. When his miniſter | 


De Torcy recited them in his hearing, he ſpoke of the 


queen with ſome acrimony ; but with reſpect to the 
States General, he declared with great emotion, that 


% Meſſieurs the Dutch merchants ſhould one day — f 
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ce of their inſolence and preſumption, in declaring war 
« againſt ſo powerful a monarch ;** he did not, however, 
produce his declaration till the third day of July. 

VI. The houſe' of commons, in compliance with 
the queen's defire, brought in a bill, empowering her 
majeſty to name commiſſioners to treat with the Scots for 
an union of the two kingdoms. It met with warm oppo- 
ſition from ſir Edward Seymour, and other tory members, 
who diſcharged abundance of ſatire and ridicule upon the 
Scottiſh nation: But the meaſure ſeemed fo neceſſary at 
that juncture, to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion againſt 
the practices of France, and the claims of the pretender, 
that the majority eſpouſed the bill, which paſſed through 
both houſes, and on the ſixth day of May received the 
royal aſſent, together with ſome bills of leſs importance. 
The enemies of the late king continued to revile his me- 
mory . They even charged him with having formed a 
deſign of excluding the princeſs Anne from the throne, 
and of introducing the elector of Hanover as his own im- 
mediate ſucceſſor. This report had been ſo induſtriouſly 
circulated, that it began to gain credit all over the king- 
dom. Several peers intereſted themſelves in William's 
character; and a motion was made in the upper houſe, that 
the truth of this report ſhould be inquired into. The houſe 
immediately defired that thoſe lords who had viſited the 
late king's papers would intimate whether or not they had 
found any among them relating to the queen's ſucceſſion, or 
to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. They forthwith 
declared, that nothing of that ſort appeared. Then the houſe 
reſolved, That the report was groundleſs, falſe, villanous, 
and ſcandalous, to the diſhonour of the late king's me- 


In their hours of debauch they drank to the health of 
Sorrel, meaning the horſe that fell with the king; and, 
under the appellation of the little gentleman ia velvet, toaited 
the mole that raiſed the hill over which the horſe had ſtum- 
bled. As the beaſt had formerly belonged to fir John Fen- 
wick, they inſinuated that William's fate was a judgment 
upon him, for his cruelty to that gentleman ; and a Latin 
epigram was written on the occaſion, 

; mory, 
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mory, and highly tending to the diſſervice of her preſent: 
majelty, whom they belought to give order that the 
authors or publiſhers of ſuch ſcandalous reports ſhould 
be proſecuted by the attorney-general. The ſame cen- 
ſure was paſſed upon ſome libels and pamphlets, tending 
to inflame the factions of the kingdom, and to propagate 
a ſpirit of religion *. On the twenty-firit day of May, 


the commons, in an addreſs, adviſed her majeſty to 


engage the emperor, the States-General, and her other 
allies, to join with her in prohibiting all intercourſe with 


France and Spain; and to concert ſuch methods with the 


States-General as might moſt effectually ſecure the trade 
of her ſubjects and ailies. The lords preſented another 
addreſs, deſiring the queen would encourage her ſubjects 
to equip privatecrs, as the preparations of the enemy 
ſeemed to be made for a piratical war, to the interruption 
of commerce: They likewiſe exhorted her majeſty to grant 


commiſhions or charters to all perſons who ſhould make 


ſuch acquiſitions in the Indies, as ſhe in her great wiſ- 
dom ſhould judge moſt expedient for the good of her 
kingdoms. On the twenty- fifth day of May, the queen 
having paſled ſeveral public and private Þ bills, diſmiſſed 


the parliament by prorogation, after having, in a ſhort 


ſpeech, thanked them for their zeal, recommended una- 


nimity, and declared ſhe would carefully preſerve and 


maintain the act of toleration. | 1 +1 

S VII. In Scotland a warm conteſt aroſe between the 
revolutioners and thoſe in the oppoſition, concerning the 
exiſtence of the preſent parliament. The queen had 
ſignified her acceſſion to the throne, in a letter to her 
privy- council for Scotland, defiring they would continue 
to act in that office, until the ſhould ſend a new commiſ- 
ſion. Meanwhile, ſhe authoriſed them to publiſh a pro- 


Doctor Binkes, in a ſermon preached before the convo- 
cation, on the thirtieth day of January, drew a parallel be- 
tween the ſufferings of Chriſt aud thoſe of king Charles, to 


which laſt he gave the preference, in point of right, cha- | 


rater, and ſtation, 
I See note [A] at the end of the volume. 
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mt clamation, ordering all officers of tate, counſellors, and 
he magiſtrates, to act in all things conformably to the com- 
ud miſſions and inſtructions of his late majeſty, until new 
n- ¶ commiſſions ſhould be prepared. She likewiſe aſſured 
ng them of her firm reſolution to protect them in their reli- 
ate gion, laws, and liberties, and in the eſtabliſhed govern- 
Ay, ment of the church. She had already, in preſence of 
to twelve Scottiſh counſellors, taken the coronation- oath, 
her for that kingdom: But thoſe who wanted to embroil the 
ith affairs of their country, affirmed, that this was an irre- 
the gular way of proceeding, and that the oath ought to have 
ade been tendered by perſons deputed for that purpoſe, either 
her by the parliament, or the privy-council of the kingdom. 


as be preſent miniſtry, conſiſting of the duke of Queenſ- 
my FF berry, the earls of Marchmont, Melvil, Seafield, Hynd- 


ion ford, and Selkirk, were devoted to revolution principles, 
ant and deſirous that the parliament ſhould continue, in pur- 
ake MM ſvance of a late act for continuing the parliament that 
viſ- WF ſhould be then in being, fix months after the death of the 
her king; and that it ſhould afſemble in twenty days after 
een that event. The queen had, by ſeveral adjournments, 
fled deferred the meeting almoſt three months after the king's 
1ort deceaſe; and, therefore, the anti-revolutioners affirmed 
na- that it was diſſolved. The duke of Hamilton was at the 
and head of this party, which clamoured loudly for a new par- 


liament. This nobleman, together with the marquis of 
Tweedale, the earls Marſhal and Rothes, and many other 
noblemen, repaired to London, in order to make the 
queen acquainted with their objections to the continuance . 
of the preſent parliament. She admitted them to her pre- 
tence, and calmly heard their allegations: But ſhe was 
determined by the advice of her privy-counctl for that 
kingdom, who were of opinion that the nation was in too 
great a terment to hazard the convocaticn of a new parlia- 
ment. According to the queen's laſt adjournment, the 
parliament met at Edinburgh on the-ninth day of June, 
the duke of Queenſberry having been appointed high- 
commiſſioner. Before the queen's commiſhon was read, 
the duke of Hamilton, for himſelf and his adherents, 
declared their ſatisfaction at her majeſty's acceſſion ws the 
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throne, not only on account of her undoubted right by 
deſcent, but likewiſe becauſe of her many perſonal vir- 
tues and royal qualities. He ſaid they were reſolved to 
ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in defence of her majeſty's 
right againſt all her enemies whatever; but, at the ſame 
time, they thought themſelves bound in duty to give their 
opinion, that they were not warranted by law to fit and 


act as a parliament. He then read a paper to the follow- t 
ing effect: That foraſmuch as, by the fundamental jaws j 
and conflitntion of this kingdom, all parliaments do diſ- 1 
ſolve on the death of their ſovereign, except in ſo far as ] 
innovated by an act in the preceding reign, that the parlia- : 
ment in being at his majeſty's deceaſe ſhould meet, and t 
act what might be needful for the defence of the true i 
proteſtant religion, as 5 law eſtabliſhed, and for the d 
maintenance of the ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſettled by n 
the claim of right, and for the preſervation and ſecurity ſe 
of the public peace: And ſeeing theſe ends are fully h 
anſwered by her majeſty's ſucceſſion to the throne, we con- ce 
ceive ourſelves not now warranted by law to meet, fit, or tl 


act; and, therefore, do diſſent from any thing that ſhall 
be done or acted. The duke having recited this paper, 
and formally proteſted againſt the proceedings of the par- | 
liament, withdrew with ſeventy-nine members, amidſt {| 
the acclamations of the people. 
VIII. Notwithſtanding their ſeceſſion, the commiſ- 
fioner, who retained a much greater number, produced | 
the queen's letter, ſignifying her reſolution to maintain | 
and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their reli- þ 
gion, laws, liberties, and the preſbyterian diſcipline. 
She informed them of her having declared war againſt 
France : She exhorted them to provide competent ſupplies | 
for maintaining ſuch a number of forces as might be 
neceſſary for diſappointing the enemy's deligns, and pre- 
| ſerving the preſent happy ſettlement ; and ſhe earneftly i 
recommended to their conſideration an union of the two 
kingdoms. The duke of Queenſberry and the earl of 
Marchmont baving enforced the different articles of this | 
letter, committees were appointed for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, for controyerted elections, for drawing up an 
| | ___ aulwer} 
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anſwer to her majeſty's letter, and for reviſing the 
minutes. Meanwhile, the duke of Hamilton and his 
adherents ſent the lord Blantyre to London, with an 
addreſs to the queen, who reſuſed to receive it, but wrote 
another letter to the parliament, expreſſing her reſolution 
to maintain their dignity and authority againſt all oppo- 
ſers. They, in auſwer to the former, had affured her, 
that the groundleſs ſeceſſiou of ſome members ſhould 
increaſe and ftrengthen their care and zeal for her majeſ- 
ty's ſervice. They expelled fir Alexander Bruce, for 
having given vent to fome reflections againſt 1 
The lord advocate proſecuted the faculty of advocates 
before the parliament, for having paſſed a vote among 
themſelves in favour of the proteſtation and addreſs of the 
diſſenting members. The faculty was ſeverely repri- 
manded ; but the whole nation ſeemed to reſent the pro- 
ſecution. The parliament paſſcd an act for recognizing 
her majeſty*s royal authority; another tor adjourning the 
court cf judicature called the ſeſſion; a third declaring 
this meeting of parliament legal; and forbidding any 
perſon to diſown, quarrel, and impugn the dignity and 
authority thereof, under the penalty of high treaſon; a 
fourth tor ſecuring the true proteſtant religion and preſ- 
byterian church government; a fifth for a land- tax; and 
a {ixth enabling her majeſty to appoint commiſſioners for 
an union between the two kingdoms. 1 10 

$ IX. The earl of Marchmont, of his own accord, 
and even contrary to the advice of the high-commiſſioner, 
brought in a bill for abjuring the pretended prince of 
Wales : But this was not ſupported by the court party, 
as the commiſſioner had no inſtructions how to act on 
the occaſion. Perhaps the queen and her Engliſh miniſ- 
try reſolved to keep the ſucceſſion open in Scotland, as a 
check upon the whigs and houſe of Hanover. On the 
= thirtieth day of June the commiſſioner adjourned the 
parliament, after having thanked them for their cheer- 
tulneſs and unanimity in their proceedings; and the 
chiefs of the oppoſite parties haſtencd to London, to make 
their different repreſentations to the queen and her mi- 
niſtry. In the mean time, ſhe appointed commiſſioners 
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for treating about the union; and they met at the Cock - 
pit on the twenty-ſecond day of October. On the twen- 
tieth day of the next month, they adjuſted preliminaries, 
importing, That nothing agreed on among themſelves 
ſhould be binding, except ratified by her majeſty and 
the reſpective parliaments of both nations; and that, 
unleſs all the heads propoſed for the treaty were agreed 
to, no particular thing agreed on ſhould be binding. 
The queen viſited them in December, in order to quicken 
their mutual endeavours. They agreed, that the two 
Kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united into one monarchy, 
under her majeſty, her heirs and ſucceſſors, and under 
the ſame limitations, according to the acts of ſettlement : 


re e 7 


But, when the Scottiſh commiſſioners propoſed that the | 


rights and privileges of their company trading to Africa and 
the Indies ſhould be preſerved and maintained, ſuch a 
difticulty aroſe as could not be ſurmounted, and no fur- 
ther progreſs was niade in this commiſſion. The tran- 
quillity of Ireland was not interrupted by any new com- 


motion. That kingdom was ruled by juſtices whom the 
earl of Rocheſter had appointed ; and the truſtees for the | 


| forfeited eftates maintained their authority. 


$ X. While Britain was engaged in theſe civil tranſ- | 
actions, her allies were not idle on the continent. The | 


old duke of Zell, and his nephew the elector of Brunſ- 


wick, ſurpriſed the dukes of Wolfenbuttle and Saxe- | 
Gotha, whom they compelled to renounce their attach- | 
ments to France, and concur in the common councils of 


the empire. Thus the north of Germany was re- united 
to the intereſt of the confederates ; and the princes would | 
have been in a condition to aſſiſt them effectually, had not Mhi 
the neighbourhood of the war in Poland deterred them 
from parting with their forces. England and the States- 
General endeaveured in vain to mediate a peace between | 
the kings of Sweden and Poland. Charles was become | 
enamoured of war, and ambitious of conqueſt. He 


threatened to invade Saxony throngh the dominions of 
Pruſſia. Avguitus retired to Cracow, while Charles 
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penetrated to Warſaw, and even ordered the cardinal- l 


primate to ſummon a diet for chuſing a new ting. The J 
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ſituation of affairs, at this juncture, was far from being 


- IF favourable to the allies. The court of Vienna had tam- 
- pered in vain with the elector of Bavaria, who made uſe 
S of this negotiation to raiſe his terms with Louis. His 
es brother, the eleor of Colegn, admitted French garri- 
id I ſons into Liege, and all his places on the Rhine. The 
it, elector of Saxony was too hard preſſed by the king of 
ed FF Sweden, to ſpare his full proportion of troops to the allies : 
g. The king of Pruſſia was overawed by the vicinity of the 
cn Swediſh conqueror: The duke of Savoy had joined his 
o IF forces to thoſe of France, and over-run the whole [tate of 
ly, Milan; and the pope, though he profeſſed a neutrality, 
Jer FF evinced himſelf ſtrongly biafled to the French intereſts. 

ite | $ XI. The war was begun in the name of. the elector 
the palatine with the ſiege of Keiſerſwaert, which was in- 
nd FF veitcd in the month of April by the prince of Naſſau- 
ha WF Saarburgh, mareſchal-du-camp to the emperor : Under 
ur- this officer the Dutch troops ſerved as auxiliaries, becauſe 
an- 


war had not yet been declared by the States-General. 
M- The French garriſon made a deſperate defence. They 

worſted the beſiegers in divers fallies, and maintained the 
the place until it was reduced to a heap of aſhes. At length 

the allies made a general attack upon the counterſcarp 
and ravelin, which they carried after a very obſtinate 
The engagement, with the loſs of two thouſand men. Then 
un- che garriſon capitulated on honourable terms, and the 
axe- Ui tortifications were razed. During this fiege, which 
| laſted from the eighteenth day of April to the middle of 


Is of June, count Tallard poſted himſelf on the oppoſite fide of 

nited / the Rhine, from whence he ſupplied the town with freth 

'ould | troops and ammunition, and annoyed the beſiegers with 

e his artillery ; but finding it impoſſible to ſave the place, 
em 


be joined the grand army, commanded by the duke of 

SE Burgundy, in the Netherlands. The fiege of Keiſerſ- 
vwaert was covered by a body of Dutch troops under the 
earl of Athlone, who lay encamped in the dutchy of 
lere. Meanwhile, general Coehorn, at the head of 
another detachment, entered Flanders, demoliſhed the 
French lines between the forts of Donat and Iſabella, and 
laid the chatellanie of Bruges under contribution; but a 
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conſiderable body of French troops advancing under the 
marquis de Bedmar and the count de la Motte, he over- 
flowed the country, and retired under the walls of Sluys. 
The duke of Burgundy, who had taken the command of 
the French army under BouMers, encamped at Zanten, 
near Cleve, and laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Nimeguen 3 
in which, however, he was baffled by the vigilance and 
activity of Athlone, who, gueſſing his deſign, marched . 
thither, and encamped under the cannon of the town. In 
the beginning of June, Landau was inveſted by prince 
Louis of Baden : In July, the king of the Romans arrived 
in the camp of the beſiegers, with ſuch pomp and magni- 
ficence as exhauſted his father's treaſury. On the ninth 
day of September the citadel was taken by aſſault ; and 
then the town ſurrendered. 5 5 
S XII. When the earl of Marlborough arrived in 
Holland, the earl of Athlone, in quality of veldt-mare- 
ſchal, inſiſted upon an equal command with the Engliſh 
general : But the ſtates obliged him to yield this point m 
favour of Marlborough, whom they declared generaliſſimo 
of all their forces. In the beginning of July he repaired 
to the camp at Nimeguen, where he ſoon aſſembled an 
army of ſixty thouſand men, well provided with all ne- 
ceſſaries; then he convoked a council of the general offi- 
cers, to concert the operations of the campaign. On the 
ſixteenth day of the month he paſſed the Maeſe, and en- 
+ camped at Gver-Aſſelt, within two leagues and a half of 
the enemy, who had entrenched themſelves hetween Goch 
and Gedap. He afterwards repaſſed the river below the 
Grave, and removed to Gravenbroeck, where he was 
Joined by the Britiſh train of artillery from Holland. On 
the ſecond day of Auguſt he advanced to Petit Brugel, 
and the French retired before him, leaving Spaniſh Guel- 
derland to his diſcretion. He had reſolved to hazard an 
engagement, and iſſued orders accordingly : But he was re- 
{trained by the Dutch deputies, who were afraid of their 
own intereſt, in caſe the battle ſhould have proved unfor- 
tunate. The duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged 
to retreat before the allied army, rather than expoſe 
himſelf longer to fuch a mortifying indignity, returned 
| Ft to 
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to Verſailles, leaving the command to Boufflers, who loſt 


the confidence of Louis by the ill ſucceſs of this campaign. 


The deputies of the States-General having repreſented to 


the earl of Marlborough the advantages that would accrue 


to Holland, from his diſpoſſeſſing the enemy of the places 
they maintained in the Spaniſh Guelderland, by which the 
navigation of the Maeſe was obſtructed, and the import- 
ant town of Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he re- 
folved to deliver them from ſuch. a troubleſome neigh- 


bourhood. He detached general Schultz with a body of 


troops to reduce the town and caſtle of Werk, which 
were ſurrendered after a ſlight reſiſtance. In the begin- 
ning of September he undertook the fiege of Venlo, 
which capitulated on the twenty- fifth day of the month, 
after Fort St. Michael had been formed and taken by 
lord Cutts and the Engliſh volunteers, among whom the 
young earl of Huntingdon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by very 
extraordinary acts of valour. Then the general invetted 
Ruremonde, which he reduced after a very obſtinate de- 
fence, together with the fort of Stevenſuaert, ſituated on 
the ſame river. Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity of 
Mariborough's ſucceſs, retired towards Liege, in order 
to cover that city; but at the approach of the confede- 
rates, he retired with precipitation to Tongeren, from 
whence he directed his route towards Brabant, with a 
view to defend ſuch places as the allies had no deſign to 
attack. When the earl of Marlborough arrived at Liege, 
he found the ſuburbs of St. Walburgh had been ſet on 
fire by the French garriſon, who had retired into the 
citadel and the Chartreux. The allies took immediate 
poſſeſſion of the city; and in a few days opened the 
trenches againſt the citadel, which was taken by aſſault. 
On this occaſion, the hereditary prince of Heſſe- Caſſel 
charged at the head of the grenadiers, and was the firſt 
perſon who mounted the breach. Violani the governor, 
and the duke of Charoſt, were made priſoners. Three 
hundred thouſand florins in gold and filver were found in 


the citadel, beſides notes for above one million, drawn 
upon ſubſtantial merchants in Liege, who paid the 


money. Immediately after this exploit, the garriſon of the 
C 3 Chartreux 
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Chartreux capitulated on honourable terms, and were 
conducted to Antwerp. By the ſucceſs of this campaign, 
the earl of Marlborough raiſed his military character 
above all cenſure, and confirmed himſelf in the entire 
confidence of the States-General, who, in the beginning 
of the ſeaſon, had trembled for Nimeguen, and now ſaw 

the enemy driven back into their own domains. 
S XIII. When the army broke up in November, 
the general repaired to Maeſtricht, from whence he pro- 
ſed to return to the Hague by water. Accordingly, 
embarked in a large boat, with five-and-twenty ſol- 
diers, under the command of a lieutenant. Next morn- 
ing he was joined at Rure monde by Coehorn, in a larger 
veſſel, with ſixty men; and they were moreover eſcorted 
by fifty troopers, who rode along the bank of the river. 
The large boat outſailed the other, and the horſemen 
miſtook their way in the dark. A French partizan, 
with five-and- thirty men from Gueldres, who Inrked 
among the ruſhes in wait for prey, ſeized the rope by 
which the boat was drawn, hauled it aſhore, diſcharged 
their ſmall arms and hand-grenades, then ruſhing into it, 
ſecured the foldiers before they could put themſelves into 
a poſture of defence. The carl of Marlborough was 
accompanied by general Opdam, and mynheer Guelder- 
malſen, one of the deputies, wio were provided with 
paſſports. The earl had neglected this precaution : But 
recollecting he had an old paſſport for his brother general 
Churchill, he produced it without any emotion; and the 
partizan was in ſuch confuſion, that he never examined 
the date. Nevertheleſs, he rifled their baggage, carried 
off the guard as priſoners, and allowed the boat to pro- 
ceed. The governor of Venlo receiving information that 
the earl was ſurpriſed by a party, and conveyed to 
Gueldres, immediately marched out with his whole gar- 
riſon to inveſt that place. The ſale imperfect account 
being tranſmitted to Holland, filled the whole province 
with conſternation. The ſtates forthwith aſſembling, 
reſolved that all their forces ſhould march immediately to 
Gueldres, and threaten the garriſon of the place with the 
ytmoſt extremit.es, uniefs they would immediately deli- 
| ver 
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ver the general. But before theſe orders could be deſ- 
patched, the earl arrived at the Hague, to the inexpreſſ- 
ible joy of the people, who already looked upon him as 
their ſaviour and protector. | 3 

$ XIV. The French arms were not quite ſo unfortu- 
nate on the Rhine as in Flanders. The elector of Bava- 
ria ſurpriſcd the city of Ulm in Suabia, by a ſtratagem, 
and then declared for France, which had by this time 
complied with all his demands. The diet of the empire 
aſſembled at Ratiſbon were ſo incenſed at his conduct in 
ſeizing the city of Ulm by perfidy, that they preſented a 
memorial to his Imperial majeſty, requeſting he would 
proceed againſt the elector, according to the conſtitutions 
of the empire. They reſolved, by a plurality of voices, 
to declare war in the name of the empire, againft the 
French king and the dnke of Anjou, for having invaded 
feveral fiefs of the empire in Italy, the archbiſhopric of 
Cologn, and the dioceſe of Liege; and they forbad the 
miniſters of Bavaria and Cologn to appear in the general _ 
diet. In vain did theſe powers proteſt againſt their pro- 


ceedings. The empire's declaration of war was publiſhed 


and notified, in the name of the diet, to the cardinal of 
Limberg, the emperor's commiſſioner. Meanwhile, the 
Freneh made themſelves maſters of Neuburgh, in the 
circle of Suabia, while Louis prince of Baden, being 
weakened by ſending off detachments, was obliged to lie 


inactive in his camp near Fridlinguen. The French 


army was divided into two bodies, commanded by the 
marquis de Villars and the count de Guiſcard ; and the 
prince, thinking himſelf in danger of being encloſed by 


the enemy, reſolved to decamp. Villars immediately 


paſſed the Rhine, to fall upon him in his retreat; and an 
obſtinate engagement enſuing, the Imperialiſts were over- 
powered by numbers. The prince, haying loſt two 
thouſand men, abandoned the field of battle to the enemy, 
together with his baggage, artillery, and ammunition, 
and retired towards Stauffen, without being purſued. 
The French army, even after they had gained the battle, 
were vnaccountably ſeized with ſuch a panic, that if the 
Imperial general nad faced them with two regiments, 1 
| wou 
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would have ſnatched the victory from Villars, who was 
upon this. occaſion ſaluted mareſchal- of France by the 
ſoldiers ; and next day the town of Fridlinguen ſurren- 
dered. The prince being joined by ſome troops under 
general Thungen, and other reinforcements, reſolved to 
give battle to the enemy; but Villars declined an engage- 


ment, and repaſſed the Rhine. Towards the latter end 


of October, count Tallard, and the marquis de Lomarie, 
with a body of eighteen thouſand men, reduced Triers 
and Traerbach: On the other hand, the prince of Heſle- 
Caſſel, with a detachment from the allied army at Liege, 
retook from the French the towns of Zinch, Lintz, Bri- 
fac, and Andernach. | | 

$ XV. In Italy, prince Eugene laboured under a total 
neglect of the Imperial court; where his enemies, on 
pretence of ſupporting the king of the Romans in his firſt 
campaign, weaned the emperor's attention entirely from 


his affairs on the other ſide of the Alps; ſo that he left 


his beſt army to moulder away for want of recruits and 


"reinforcements. The prince, thus abandoned, could 
not prevent the duke de Vendome from relieving Mantua, 


and was obliged to relinquiſh ſome other places he had 


taken. Philip king of Spain, being inſp:red with the 
ambition of putting an end to the war in this country, 
ſailed in perſon for Naples, where he was viſited by the 
cardinal-legate, with a compliment from the pope; yet 


he could not obtain the inveſtiture of the kingdom from 


his holineſs, The emperor, however, was fo diſguſted 
at the embaſſy which the pope had ſent to Philip, that he 
ordered his ambaſſador at Rome to withdraw. Philip 

roceeded from Naples to Final, under convoy of the 

rench fleet which had brought him to Italy : Here he 
had an interview with the duke of Savoy, who began to 
be alarmed at the proſpect of the French king's being 
maſter of the Milaneſe; and, in a letter to the duke de 
Vendome, he forbade him to engage prince Eugene until 
he himſelf ſhould arrive in the camp. Prince Eugene 
underſtanding that the French army intended to attack 
Luzzara and Guaſtalla, paſſed the Po, with an army of 
about half the number of the enemy, and poſted himſclf 


behind. 
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dehind the dyke of Zero, in ſuch a manner that the 
French were ignorant of his ſituation. He concluded, 


that on their arrival at the ground they had choſen, the 


horſe would march out to forage, while the reſt of the 
zrmy would be employed in pitching tents, and providing 
for their refreſhment. His deftgn was to ſeize that op- 
portunity of attacking them, not doubting that he ſhould 
obtain a complete victory: But he was diſappointed by 
mere accident. An adjutant, with an advanced guard, 
had the curioſity to aſcend the dyke, in order to view the 
country, when he diſcovered the Imperial infantry lying 
on their faces, and their horſe in the rear, ranged in 
order of battle. The French camp was immediately 
alarmed; and as the intermediate ground was covered 
with hedges, which obliged the affailants to defile, the 
enemy were in a poſture of defence before the Imperialiſts 
could advance to action: Neverthelefs, the prince at- 
tacked them with great vivacity, in hopes of difordering 
their line, which gave way in ſeveral places; but night 
mterpohng, he was obliged to deſiſt; and in a few days 
the French reduced Luzzara and Guaſtalla. The prince, 
however, maintained his poſt, and Philip returned to 
Spain, without having obtained any conſiderable ad- 
vantage. | 8 

$ XVI. The French king employed all his artifice 


and intrigues in raiſing up new enemies againſt the confede- 


rates. He is ſaid to have bribed count Mansfield, pre- 
fident of the council of war at Vienna, to withhold the 
tupplies from prince Eugene in Italy. At the Ottoman 
Porte he had actually gained over the viſir, who engaged 
to renew the war with the emperor. But the mufti and 
all the other great officers were averſe to this deſign, and 
the viſir fell a ſacrifice to their reſentment. Louis conti- 
nued to embroil the kingdom of Poland by means of the 
cardinal- primate. The young king of Sweden advanced 
to Liſſau, where he defeated Auguftus. Then he took 
poſſeſſion of Cracow, and raiſed contributions; nor 
could he be perſuaded to retreat, although the Muſcovites 
and Lithuanians had ravaged Livonia, and even made an 
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| ) XVII. The operations of the combined ſquadrons 
at ſea, did not fully anſwer the expectations of the public. 
On the twelfth day of May fir John Munden failed with 
twelve ſhips, to intercept a French ſquadron appointed as 
a convoy to a new viceroy of Mexico, from Corunna to 
the Weſt Indies. On the twenty-eighth day of the 
month he chaſed fourteen ſail of French ſhips into 
Corunna. Then he called a council of war, in which it 
was agreed, that as the place was ſtrongly fortified, and 
by the intelligence they had received it appeared that 
ſeventeen of the enemy's ſhips of war rode at anchor in 
the harbour, it would be expedient for them to follow 
the latter part of their inſtructions, by which they were 


directed to cruize in ſoundings for the protect ion of the 


trade. They returned accordingly, and being diſtreſſed 
by want of proviſions, came into port, to the general 
diſcontent of the nation. For the ſatisfaction of the peo- 
ple, fir John Munden was tried by a court-martial, and 
acquitted : But as this miſcarriage had rendered him very 
unpopular, prince George diſmiſſed him from the ſervice. 
We have already hinted, that king William had projected 
a ſcheme to reduce Cadiz, with intention to a& after- 
wards againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Welt 
Indies. This deſign queen Anne reſolved to put in 
execution. Sir George Rooke commanded the fleet, 
and the duke of Ormond was appointed general of the 


land- forces deſtined for this expedition. The combined 


ſquadrons amounted to fifty ſhips of the line, excluſive 
of frigates, fire-ſhips, and ſmaller veſſels; and the 
number of ſoldiers embarked was not far ſhort of four- 


teen thouſand. In the latter end of June the fleet failed 


from St. Helen's : On the twelfth of Auguſt they anchored 
at the diſtance of two leagues from Cadiz. Next day 
the duke of Ormond ſummoned the duke de Brancaccio, 
who was governor, to ſubmit to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
but that officer anſwered, he would acquit himſeif ho- 
nourably of the truſt repoſed in him by the king. On 
the fifteenth the duke of Ormond landed with his forces 
in the bay of Bulls, under cover of a ſmart fire from 
ſome trigates, and repulſed a body of Spaniſh cavalry : 
= | . Then 
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Then he ſummoned the governor of Fort St. Catharine's to 


' ſurrender; and received an anſwer, importing, that 


the garriſon was prepared for his reception. A declara- 
tion was publiſhed in the Spaniſh language, intimating, 
that the allies did not come as enemies to Spain; but only 
to free them from the yoke of France, and aſſiſt them in 
eſtabliſhing themſelves under the government of the houſe 
of Auſtria, Thele profeſſions produced very little effe&t 
among the Spaniards, who were either cooled in their 
attachment to that family, or provoked by the exceſſes of 
the Engliſh troops. Theſe having taken poſſeſſion of 
Fort St. Catharine, and Port St. Mary's, inftead of pro- 
tecting, plundered the natives, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
orders iſſued by the duke of Ormond, to prevent this 
ſcandalous practice: Even ſome general officers were 
concerned in the pillage. A battery was raiſed againſt 
Montagorda-fort, oppoſite to the Puntal ; hut the at- 
tempt miſcarried, and the troops were re-embarked. 

S XVIII. Captain Hardy having been ſent to water 
in Lagos bay, received intelligence that the galleons 
from the Welt Indies had put into Vigo, under convoy 
of a French ſquadron. He failed immediately in queſt of 
fir George Rooke, who was now on his voyage back to 
England, and falling in with him on the fixth day of 
October, communicated the ſubſtance of what he had 
learned. Rooke immediately called a council of war, in 
which it was determined to alter their courſe, and attack 
the enemy at Vigo. He forthwith detached ſome ſmall 
veſſels for intelligence, and received a confirmaticn, that 
the gallecns, and the ſquadron commanded by Chateau 
Renault, were actually in the harbour. They failed 
thither, and appeared before the place on the eleventh 
day of October. The paſſage into the harbour was 
narrow, ſecured by batteries, forts, and breaſt-works on 
each ſide; by a ſtrong boom, conſiſting of iron chains, 
topmaſts, and cables, moored at each end to a ſeventy- 
gun ſhip; and fortified within by five ſhips of the ſame 
ſtrength lying athwart the channel, with their broadſides 
to the offing. As the firſt and ſecond rates of the com- 


bined fleets were tco large to enter, the admirals ſhifted 
their 
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their flags into ſmaller ſhips; and a diviſion of five-and- 
twenty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips of the line, with their 


frigates, fire-ſhips, and keiches, was deſtined for the 


ſervice, In order to facilitate the attack, the duke of 


Ormond landed with five-and-twenty hundred men, at 
the diſtance of fix miles from Vigo, and took by aſſault 


a fort and platform of forty pieces of cannon, at the 
entrance of the harbour. The Britiſh enſign was no 
ſooner ſeen flying at the top of this fort, than the ſhips 
advanced to the attack. Vice-admiral Hopſon, in the 
Torbay, crowding all his fail, ran directly againſt the 


boom, which was broken by the firſt ſhock : Then the 


whole ſquadron entered the harbour, through a prodigi- 


- ous fire from the enemy's ſhips and batteries. Theſe laſt, 
however, were ſoon ſtormed and taken by the grenadiers 


who had been landed. The great ſhips lay againſt the 
forts at each ſide of the harbour, which in a little time 
they filenced; though vice-admiral Hopſon narrowly 
eſcaped from a fire-thip by which he was boarded. After a 
very vigorous engagement, the French, finding them- 
ſelves unable to cope with ſuch an adverſary, reſolved to 
deſtroy their ſhips and galleons, that they might not fall 
into the hands of the victors. They accordingly burned 
and ran aſhore eight ſhips and as many advice- boats; but 


ten ſhips of war were .aken, together with eleven galleons. 


Though they had ſecured the beſt part of their plate and 
merchandize before the Engliſh fleet arrived, the value of 


* fourteen millions of pieces of eight, in plate and rich 
commodities, was deſtroyed in ſix galleons that periſhed ; 


and about half that value was brought off by the con- 
querors : So that this was a dreadful blow to the enemy, 


and a noble acquiſition to the allies. Immediately after 


this exploit fir George Rooke was joined by fir Cloudeſly 
Shovel, who had been ſent out with the ſquadron to in- 
tercept the galleons. This officer was left to bring 
home the prizes, and diſmantle the fortifications, while 


Rooke returned in triumph to England. 


S XIX. The glory which the Engliſh acquired in this 
expedition was in {ome meaſure tarniſhed by the conduct 
of ſome officers in the Weit Indies. Thuher admiral 
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Benbow had been detached with a ſquadron of ten fail, 
in the courſe of the preceding year. At Jamaica he re- 
ceived intelligence, that monſieur Du Caſſe was in the 
neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola, and reſolved to beat up to 
that iſland, . At Leogane he fell in with a French ſhip of 
fifty guns, which her captain ran aſhore and blew up. 
He took ſeveral other veſſels, and having alarmed Petit- 
Guavas, bore away for Donna Maria bay, where he un- 
derſtood that Du Caſſe had failed for the coaſt of Cartha- 
gena. Benbow reſolved to follow the ſame courſe ; and 
on the nineteenth of Auguſt diſcovered the enemy's ſqua- 
dron near St. Martha, conſiſting of ten ſail, ſteering along 
ſhore. He formed the line, and an engagement enſued, 
in which he was very ill ſeconded by ſome of his captains. 
Nevertheleſs, the battle continued till night, and he de- 
termined to renew it next morning, when he perceived 
all his ſhips at the diſtance of three or four miles aſtern, 
except the Ruby, commanded by captain George Walton, 
who joined him in plying the enemy with chaſe- guns. 
On the twenty-firſt theſe two ſhips engaged the French 
ſquadron; and the Ruby was fo diſabled, that the admi- 
ral was obliged to ſend her back to Jamaica. Next day, 
the Greenwich, commanded by Wade, was five leagues 
aſtern; and the wind changing, the enemy had the ad- 
vantage of the weather-gage. On the twenty-third, the 
admiral renewed the battle with his ſingle ſhip, unſuſ- 
tained by the reſt of the ſquadron. On the twenty-fourth 
his leg was ſhattered by a chain-ſhot ; notwithſtanding 
which accident, he remained on the quarter-deck in a 
cradle, and continued the engagement. One of the 
| largeſt ſhips of the enemy lying like a wreck upon the 
water, four fail of the Engliſh ſquadron poured their 
broadſides into her, and then ran to leeward, without 
paying any regard to the ſignal for battle. Then the 
French bearing down upon the admiral with their whole 
force, ſhot away his main-top-ſail-yard, and damaged 
his rigging in ſuch a manner, that he was obliged to lie 
by and refit, while they took their diſabled ſhip in tow. 
During this interval, he called a council of his captains, 
and expoſtulated with them on their behaviour. They 
„ vor. II. : 0 oblerved, 
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obſerved, that the French were very ſtrong, and adviſed 
him to deſiſt. He plainly perceived that he was betrayed, 
and with the utmoſt reluftance returned to Jamaica, 
having not only loſt a leg, but alſo received a large 
wound in his face, and another in his arm, while he 
in perſon attempted to board the French admiral. Exaſ- 
perated at the treachery of. his captains, he granted a 
commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and other officers, 
to hold a court- martial and try them for cowardice. 
. Hudſon, of the Pendennis, died before his trial: Kirby 
and Wade were convicted, and ſentenced to be ſhot : 
Conſtable, of the Windſor, was caſhiered and impri- 
ſoned : Vincent, of the Falmouth, and Fogg, the admi- 
ral's own captain, of the Breda, were convicted of having 4 
ſigned a paper, that they would not fight under Benbow's : 
command; but, as they behaved gallantly in the action, 1 
the court inflicted upon them no other puniſhment than 7 
| that of a proviſional ſuſpenſion. Captain Walton had 
| likewiſe joined in the conſpiracy, while he was heated 
with the fumes of intoxication z but he afterwards re- 
nounced the engagement, and e with admirable 
courage until his ſhip was diſabled. The boiſterous 
manners of Benbow had produced this baſe confederacy. 
He was a rough ſeaman; but remarkably brave, honeſt, 
and experienced *, He took this miſcarriage ſo much to 
heart, that he became melancholy, and his grief co-ope- 1 
- rating with the fever occaſioned by his wounds, put a ; 
W period to his life. Wade and Kirby were ſent home in 
the Briſtol; and, on their arrival at Plymouth, ſhot on 
board of the ſhip, by virtue of a dead warrant for their 
-immediate execution, which had lain there for ſome time. 
The ſanie precaution had been taken in all the weſtern 
ports, in order to prevent . in their favour. 
S XxX. During theſe tranſactions, the queen ſeemed to be 
happy in the affection of her ſubjetts. Though the con- 
tinuance of the parliament was limited to ſix months after 
the king's deceaſe, ſhe diſſolved it by proclamation before 
the term was expired; and iſſued writs for electing ano- 


See note [ B] at the end of the volume. 
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ther, in which the tory intereſt predominated. In the 
ſummer the queen gave audience to the count de Platens, 
envoy- extraordinary from the elector of Hanover : Then 
ſhe made a progreſs with her huſband to Oxford, Bath, 
and Briſtol, where ſhe was received with all the marks 
of the moſt genuine affection. The new parliament 
meeting on the twentieth day of October, Mr. Harley 
was choſen ſpeaker. The queen in her ſpeech declared, 
ſhe had ſummoned them to aſſiſt her in carrying on the 
juſt and neceſſary war in which the nation was engaged. 
| She defired the commons would inſpect the accounts of 
the public receipts and payments, that if any abuſes had 
crept into the management of the finances, they might 
be detected, and the offenders puniſhed. She told them 
that the funds aſſigned in the la parliament had not pro- 
duced the ſums granted; and that the deficiency was not 
ſupplied even by the hundred thouſand pounds which ſhe 
had paid from her own revenue for the public ſervice. 
She expreſſed her concern for the diſappointment at Cadiz, 
as well as for the abuſes committed at Port St. Mary's, 
which had obliged her to give directions for the ſtricteſt 
examination of the particulars. She hoped they would 
find time to conſider of ſome better and more effectual 
method to prevent the exportation of wool, and improve 
that manutacture, which ſhe was determined to encou- 
rage, She profeſſed a firm perſuaſion, that the affection 
of her ſubjects was the ſureſt pledge of their duty and 
ebedience. She promiſed to defend and maintain the 
church as by law eſtabliſhed ; and to prote& her ſubje&s 
in the full enjoyment of all their rights and liberties. 
She proteſted, that ſhe relied on their care of her; ſhe 
ſaid, her intereſt and their's were inſeparable; and that 
her endeavours ſhould never be wanting to make them 
all ſafe and happy. She was preſented with a very affec- 
tionate addreſs from either houſe, congratulating her 
upon the glorious ſucceſs of her arms, -and thoſe of her 
allies, under the command of the earl of Marlborough: 
But that of the commons was diſtinguiſhed by an impli- 
cated reproach on the late reign, importing that the won- 
derful progreſs of her majeity's ams under the ear] * 
| 5 Marl. 
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Marlborough had ſignally “ retrieved” the ancient ho- 
nour and glory of the Engliſh nation. This expreſſion 
had excited a warm debate in the houſe, in the courſe of 
which many ſevere reflect ĩons were made on the memory 
of king William. At length, the queſtion was put, 


whether the word “ retrieved** ſhould remain? and car- E 


ried in the affirmative, by a majority of one hundred. 

. & XXT. The ſtrength of the tories appeared in nothing 
more conſpicuous than in their inquiry concerning con- 
troverted elections. The borough of Hindon, near 
Saliſbury, was convicted of bribery, and a bill brought 

in for disfranchiſing the town; yet no vote paſſed againſt 
the perſon who exerciſed this corruption, becauſe he hap- 
pened to be a tory. Mr. Howe was declared duly elected 
for Glouceſterſhire, though the majority of the electors 
had voted for the other candidate. Sir John Packington 
exhibited a complaint againſt the biſhop of Worceſter 
and his fon, for having endeavoured to prevent his elec- 
tion: The commons having taken it into conſideration, 
reſolved, that the proceedings of William lord biſhop of 
Worceſter, and his ſon, had been malicious, unchriſtian, 
and arbitrary, in high violation of the hberties and 
privileges of the commons of England. They voted an 
addreſs to the queen, defiring her to remove the father 
from the office of lord-almoner; and they ordered the 
attorney general to proſecute the ſon, after his privilege 
as a member of the convocation ſhould be expired. A 
counter- addreſs was immediately voted, and preſented 
by the lords, beſeeching her majeſty would not remove 

| the biſhop of Worceſter from the place of lord-almoner, 
1318 until he ſhould be found guilty of ſome crime by due 
1 courſe of law; as it was the undoubted right of every 
Iord of parliament, and of every ſubject of England, to 
have an opportunity to make his defence before he ſuffers 
any ſort of puniſhment. The queen ſaid ſhe had not as 
yet received any complaint againſt the biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter; but ſhe looked upon it as her undoubted vight to 
continue or diſplace any ſervant attending upon her own 
11 perſon, when ſhe ſhould think proper. The peers having 
received this anſwer, unanimouſly reſolved, That no 2 
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of their houſe ought to ſuffer any ſort of puniſhment by 


any proceedings of the houſe of commons, otherwile 


than according to the known and ancient rules and 
methads of parliament. When the commons attended 
the queen with their addreſs againſt the biſhop, ſhe ſaid 


ſhe was ſorry there was occaſion for fuch a remonſtrance, 


and that the biſhop of Worceſter ſhould no longer continue 
to ſupply the place of her almoner. This regard to their 
addreſs was a flagrant proof of her partiality to the tories, 
who ſeemed to juſtify her attachment by their compliance 
and liberality. | 

$ XXII. In deliberating on the ſupplies, they agreed 


to all the demands of the miniſtry. They voted forty 


thouſand ſeamen, and the like number of land forces, to 
act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies. For the 
maintenance of theſe laſt, they granted eight hundred 
and thirty-three thouſand eight hundred and twenty- ſix 
pounds ; belides three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 


for guards and garriſons ; ſeventy thouſand nine hundred 


and ſeventy-three pounds for ordnance; and fifty-one 
thouſand eight hundred and forty-three pounds for ſubſi- 
dies to the allies. Lord Shannon arriving with the news 
of the ſucceſs at Vigo, the queen appointed a day of 
thankſgiving for the Penal ſucceſs of her arms under the 
carl of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond, and fir 
George Rooke ; and on that day, which was the twelfth 
of November, ſhe went in ſtate to St. Paul's church, 
attended by. bath houſes of parliament. The next day 
the peers voted the thanks of thei houſe to the duke of 
Ormond for his ſervices at Vigo; and, at the ſame time, 
drew up .an addreſs to the queen, defiring ſhe would 
order the duke of Ormond and fir George Rooke to lay 
before them an account of their proceedings: A requeſt 
with which her majeſty complied. Thoſe two officers 
were likewiſe thanked by the houſe of commons: Vice- 
admiral Hoplon was knighted, and gratified with a con- 
ſiderable penſion. The duke of Ormond, at his return 
from the expedition, complained openly of Rooke's con- 
duct, and ſeemed determined to ſubject him to a public 
acculation ; but that officer was ſuch a fayourite N 
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the commons, that the court was afraid to diſoblige 
them by an impeachment, and took great pains to miti- 
gate the duke's reſentment. This nobleman was ap- 
pointed -lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Rooke was ad- 
mitted into the privy-council. A motion, however, 
being made in the houſe of lords, that the admiral's 
inſtructions and journals relating to the laſt expedition 
might be examined, a committee was appointed for that 
purpoſe, and prepared an unfavourable report : But it 
was rejected by a majority of the houſe; and they voted, 
That fir George Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to 
the councils of war, like a brave officer, to the honour 


of the Britifh nation. 


S XXIII. On the twenty-firſt day of November the 
queen ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons by Mr. 
ſecretary Hedges, recommending further proviſion for 
the prince her huſband, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her. 
This meſlage being conſidered, Mr. Howe moved, That 
the yearly ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 
ſettled on the prince, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her ma- 
jeſty. No oppolition was made to the propoſal : But 


warm debates were excited by a clauſe in the bill, ex- 


empting the prince from that part of the act of ſucceſſion 

which ſtrangers, though naturalized, were rendered 
incapable of holding employments. This clauſe related 
only to thoſe who ſhould be naturalized in a future reign ; 


and indeed was calculated as a reſtriction upon the houſe - 


of Hanover, Many members argued againſt the clauſe 


of exemption, becauſe it ſeemed to imply, that perſons 
already naturalized would be excluded from employments 
in the next reign, though already poſſeſſed of the right of 


natural-born ſubjects, a conſequence plainly contradic- 
tory to the meaning of the aft. Others oppoſed it, be 
cauſe the lords had already reſolved by a vote, That they 
would never paſs any bill ſent up from the commons, to 
which a clauſe foreign to the bill ſhould be a tack; and 
this clauſe they affirmed to be a tack, as an incapacity to 


hold employments was a circumſtance altogether diſtinct 


from a ſettlement in money. The queen expreſſed un- 


common eagerneſs in behalf of this bill; and the court 


influence 
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influence was managed ſo ſucceſsfully, that it paſſed 
through both houſes, though not without an ob ſt inate 
oppolition, and a formal proteſt by ſeven - and- twenty 
eers. 5 
XXIV. The earl of Marlborough arriving in Eng- 
land about the latter end of November, received the 
thanks of the commons for his great and fignal ſervices, 
which were fo acceptable to the queen, that ſhe created 
him a duke, gratified him with a penfion of five thouſand 
pounds upon the revenue of the poſt-office during his 
natural life ; and, in a meſſage to the commons, expreſſed 
a defire, that they would find ſome method to ſettle it on 
the heirs male of his body. This intimation was pro- 
ductive of warm debates, during which fir Chriſtopher 
Muſgrave obſerved, that he would not derogate from the 
duke's eminent ſervices; but he affirmed his grace had 
been very well paid for them, by the profitable employ- 
ments which he and his dutcheſs enjoyed. The duke, 
underſtanding that the commons were heated by the ſub- 
je, begged her majeſty would rather forego her gracious 
meſſage in his behalf, than create any uneaſineſs on h's 
account, which might embarraſs her affairs, and be of ill 
conſequence to the public. Then ſhe ſent another meſ- 
ſage to the houſe, ſignifying, that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough had declined her interpoſition. Notwithſtanding 
this declaration, the commons in a body preſented an 
addreſs, acknowledging the eminent ſervices of the duke 
of Marlborough, yet expreſſing their apprehenſion of 
making a precedent to alienate the revenue of the crown, 
which had been ſo much reduced by the exorbitant grants 
of the late reign, and ſo lately ſettled and ſecured by her 
majeſty's unparalleled grace and goodneſs. The queen 


was ſatisfied with their apology ; but their refuſal in all 


probability helped to alienate the duke from the tories, 
with whom he had been hitherto connected. | 

XXV. In the beginning of January, the queen gave 
the houſe of commons to underſtand, that the States- 
General had preſſed her to augment her forces, as the 


only means to render ineffectual the great and early prepa- 


rations of the enemy. The commons immediately re- 
| | {olve 
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ſolved, That ten thouſand men ſhould be hired, as an 
augmentation of the forces to act in conjunction with the 
allies; but on condition that an immediate ſtop ſhould 
be put to all commerce and correſpondence with France 
and Spain on the part of the States-General. The lords 
preſented an addreſs to the queen on the {ame ſubject, 
and to the ſame effect; and ſhe owned that the condition 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the good of the whole alli- 
ance. The Dutch, even after the declaration of war, 
had carried on a traffic with the French ; and, at this 
very juncture, Louis found it impoſſible to make remit- 
tances of money to the elector of Bavaria in Germany, 
and to his forces in Italy, except through the channel of 
Engliſh, Dutch, and Geneva merchants. The States- 
General, though ſhocked at the imperious manner in 
which the parliament of England preſcribed their conduct, 
complied with the demand without heſitation, and pub- 
liſhed a prohibition of all commerce with the ſubjects of 


France and Spain. 


S XXVI. The commons of this parliament had no- 
thing more at heart than a bill againit occaſional confor- 
mity. The tories affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves as 
the only true friends to the church and monarchy; and 
they hated the diſſenters with a mixture of ſpiritual and 
political diſguſt. They looked upon theſe laſt as an in- 


truding ſet, which conſtituted great part of the whig 


faction that extorted ſuch immenſe ſums of money from 
the nation in the late reign, and involved it in pernicious 
engagements, from whence it had no proſpect of deliver- 
ance. They conſidered them as encroaching ſchiſmatics 
that diſgraced and endangered the hierarchy ; and thoſe 


of their own communion who recommended moderation, 


they branded with the epithets of lukewarm chriſtians, 


| betrayers, and apoſtates. They now reſolved to approve 


themſelves zealous ſons of the church, by ſeizing the firit 
opportunity that was in their power to diſtreſs the diſſent - 
ers. In order to pave the way to this perſecution, ſer- 
mons were preached, and pamphlets were printed, to 


blacken the character of the ſect, and inflame the popular 


reſentment againſt them, On the fourth day of N n. 
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ber, Mr. Bromley, Mr. St. John, and Mr. Anneſley, 
were ordered by the houſe of commons to bring in a bill 
for preventing occaſional conformity. In 1 
all N for conſcience-ſake was condemned; never- 
tae 
crament and teſt for offices of truſt, or the magiſtracy of 
corporations, and afterwards frequented any meeting of 
diflenters, ſhould be diſabled from holding their employ- 
ments, pay a fine of one hundred pounds, and five pounds 
for every day in which they continued to act in their em- 
ployments after having been at any ſuch meeting : 'They 
were alſo rendered incapable of holding any other em- 
ployment, till after one whole year's conformity; and, 
upon a relapſe, the penalties and time of incapacity were 
doubled. The promoters of the bill alleged, that an 


eſtabliſhed religion and national church were abſolutely 


neceſſary, when ſo many impious men pretended to inſpi- 
ration, and deluded ſuch numbers of the people : That 
the moſt effectual way to preſerve this national church, 
would be the maintenance of the civil power in the hands 
of thoſe who expreſſed their regard to the church in their 
principles and practice: That the parliament, by the cor- 
poration and teſt acts, thought they had raiſed a ſufficient 
barrier to the hierarchy, never imagining that a ſet of 
men would riſe up, whoſe conſciences would be too ten- 
der to obey the laws, but hardened enough to -break 
them: That, as the laſt reign began with an act in favour 
of diſſenters, ſo the commons were deſirous that in the 
beginning of her majeſty's auſpicious government, an act 


ſhould | pk in favour of the church of England : That this 
bill di 
the diſſenters of any privileges they enjoyed by law, or 


not entrench on the act of toleration, or deprive 


add any thing to the legal rights of the church of 
England: That occaſional conformity was an evaſion of 
the law, by which the diſſenters might inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the management of all corporations: That a ſe- 
paration from the church, to which a man's conſcience 


will allow him occaſionally to conform, is a mere ſchiſm, - 


which in itſelf was ſinful, without the ſuperaddition of a 


temporal law to make it an effence:; That the toleration 


Was 


eſs it enacted, That all thoſe who had taken the ſa- 
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was intended only for the eaſe of tender conſciences, and 
not to give a licence for occaſional conformity: That con- 
forming and non · conforming were contradictions; for 
nothing but a firm perſuaſion that the terms of commu- 
nion required are ſinſul and unlawful could juſtify the 
one; and this plainly condemns the other. The mem- 
bers who oppoſed the bill argued, That the diſſenters 
were generally well affected to the preſent conſtitution : 
That to bring any real hardſhip upon them, or give riſe 
to jealouſies and fears at ſuch a juncture, might be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences : That the toleration 
had greatly contributed to the ſecurity and reputation of 
the cburch, and plainly proved, that _ of conſcience 


and gentle meaſures were the moſt effectual means for in- 


crealing the votaries of the church, and diminiſhing the 
number of diſſenters: That the difſenters could not be 
termed ſchiſmatics without bringing an heavy charge 
upon the church of England, which had not only tole- 
rated ſuch ſchiſm, but even allowed communion with the 
reformed churches abroad: That the penalties of this bill 
were more ſevere than thoſe which the laws impoſed on 
papiſts, for aſſiſting at the moſt ſolemn act of their reli- 


gion: In a word, that toleration and tenderneſs had been 


always. productive of peace and union, whereas perſecu- 


tion had never failed to excite diſorder, and extend ſuper- 


ſtition. Many alterations and mitigations were pro- 


poſed, without effect. In the courſe of the debates the 
diflenters were mentioned and reviled with great acri- 
mony ; and the bill paſſed the lower houſe by virtue of a 
conſiderable majority. | | 

$ XXVII. The lords, apprehenſive that the commons 
would tack it to ſome money-bili,. voted, That the an- 
nexing any clauſe to a money- bill, was contrary to the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government, and the uſage of 
parliament. The bill met with a very warm oppoſition 
in the upper houſe, where a conſiderable portion of the 
whig intereſt ſtill remained. Theſe members believed 
.that the intention of the bill was to model corporations, 
ſo as tv eject all thoſe who would not vote in elections for 
the tories. Some. imagined this was a preparatory = 
| | ; towards 
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tion, and from motives of conſcience. 


ANNE. : = 
towards a repeal of the toleration; and others concluded 
that the promoters of the bill deſigned to raiſe ſuch diſ- 
turbances at home, as would diſcourage the allies abroad, 
and render the proſecution of the war impracticable. 
The majority of the biſhops, and among theſe Burnet of 
Sarum, objected againſt it on the 5 of modera - 


evertheleſs, as 
the court ſupported this meaſure with its whole power 
and influence, the bill made its way through the houſe, 
though not without alterations and amendments, which 
were rejected by the commons. The lower houſe pre- 


tended that the lords had no right to alter any fines and 


penalties that the commons ſhould fix in bills ſent up for 
their concurrence, on the ſuppoſition, that thoſe were 
matters concerning money, the peculiar province of the 
lower houſe The lords ordered a minute inquiry to be 


made into all the rolls of parliament ſince the reign of 
Henry the Seventh; and a great number of inſtances 


were found, in which the lords had begun the clauſes 
impoſing fines and penalties, altered the penalties which 
had been fixed by the commons, and even changed the 
uſes to which they were applied. Theſe precedents were 
entered in the books; but the commons reſolved 'to 
maintain their point without engaging in any diſpute 
upon the ſubject. After warm debates, and a free con- 
ference between the two houles, the lords adhered to their 
amendments, though this reſolution was carried by a 
majority of one vote only : The commons perſiſted in re- 
jecting them; the bill miſcarried ; and both houſes pub. 
liſhed their proceedings, by way of appeal to the nation *. 


While this bill was depending, Daniel de Foe publiſhed 


a pamphlet, entitled, «© The ſhorceſt Way with the Diſſent- 


« ers; or, Propoſals for the Eſtabliſhment of the Church.” 


The piece was a ſevere ſatire on the violence of the church- 


party. The commons ordered it to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman, and the author to be proſecuted. 
He was accordingly committed to Newgate, tried, con- 
demned to pay a fine of two hundred pounds, and to ſtand: 


A bill 


in the pillory. 
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A bill was now brought into the lower houſe, granting 


another year's conſideration to thoſe who had not taken 
the oath abjuring the pretended prince of Wales. The 


lords added three clauſes, importing, That thote perſons 


who ſhould take the oath within the limited time might 
return to their benefices and employments, unleſs they 


ſhould be already legally filled; that any perſon endea- 


vouring to defeat the ſucceſſion to the crown, as now 
limited by law, ſhould be deemed guilty of high treaſon : 


And that the oath of abjuration ſhould be impoſed upon 
the ſubjects in Ireland. The commons made ſome oppo- 
fition to the firſt clauſe; but at length, the queſtion 
being put, Whether they ſhould agree to the amend- 
ments, it was carried in the affirmative by one voice. 

S XXVIII. No object engroſſed more time, or pro- 
duced more violent debates, than did the inquiry into 
the public accounts. The commiſſioners appointed for 
this purpoſe pretended to have made great diſcoveries. 
They charged the earl of Ranelagh, paymaſter-general 
of the army, with flagrant miſmanagement. He acquit- 
ted himſelf in ſuch a manner as ſcreened him from all 
ſeverity of puniſhment: Nevertheleſs, they expelled him 
from the houſe for a high crime and — in 
miſapplying ſeveral ſums of the public money; and he 
thought proper to reſign his employment. A long addreſs 
was prepared and preſented to the queen, attributing the 


national debt to miſmanagement of the funds; complain. 


ing that the old methods of the exchequer had been neg- 


lected; and that iniquitous frauds had been committed 


by the commiſſioners of the prizes. Previous to this 
remonſtrance, the houſe, in conſequence of the report of 
the committee, had paſſed ſeveral ſevere reſolutions, par- 


ticularly againſt Charles lord Halifax, auditor of the 


receipt of the exchequer, as having neglected his duty, 


and been guilty of a breach of truſt. For theſe reaſons, 


they actually belought the queen, in an addreſs, that ſhe 
would give directions to the attorney- general to proſecute 
him for the ſaid offences; and ſhe promiſed to comply 
with their requeſt. On the other hand, the lords ap- 


Pointed a committee to examine all the obſervations 
2 ö which 
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| which the commiſſioners of accounts had offered to both 


houſes. They aſcribed the national debt to deficiencies 
in the funds: They acquitted lord Halifax, the lords of 
the treaſury, and their officers, whom the commons had 


_ accuſed ; and repreſented theſe circumſtances in an ad- 


dreſs to the queen, which was afterwards printed with the 
vouchers to every particular. This difference. blew up 
a fierce flame of diſcord between the two houſes, which 
manifeſted their mutual animoſity in ſpeeches, votes, re- 
ſolutions, and conferences, he commons affirmed, + 
that no cognizance the lords could take of the public 
accounts, would enable them to ſupply any deficiency, 
or appropriate any ſurpluſage of the public money: That 
they could neither acquit or condemn any perſon whatſo- 
ever, upon any inquiry ariſing originally in their own 
houſe ; and that their attempt to acquit Charles lord 
Halifax was unparliamentary. The lords inſiſted, upor 
their right to take cognizance originally of all dublie 
accounts: They affirmed, that in their reſolutions, with 
reſpe& to lord Halifax, they had proceeded according to 
tha rules of juſtice. They r however, that their 
reſolutions did not amount to any judgment or acquittal ; 
but that finding a vote of the commons reflected upon a 
member of their houſe, they thought fit to give their 
opinion in their legiſlative capacity. The queen interpoſed 
by a meſſage to the lords, defiring they would deſpatch 
the buſineſs in which they were engaged. The diſpute 
continued even after this intimation; one conference was 
held after another, till at length both fides deipaired of an 
accommodation. The lords ordered their proceedings to 
be printed, and the commons followed their example. 
On the twenty-ſeventh day of February the queen, 
having paſſed all the bills that were ready for the royal 
aſſent, ordered the lord-keeper to prorogue the parha- 
ment, after having pronounced a ſpeech, in the uſual 
ſtyle. She thanked them for their zeal, affection, and 


: deſpatch; declared, ſhe would encourage and maintain 


the church as by law eſtabliſhed ; defired they would 
conſider of ſome further laws for reſtraining the great 
licence aſſumed for publiſhing fcandalous pamphlets and 

. E libels; 
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libels ; and aſſured them, that all her ſhares of the prizes 
which might be taken in the war ſhould be applied 
to the public ſervice. By this time the earl of Rocheſter 
was entirely removed from the queen's councils. Find- 
ing himſelf outweighed by the intereſt of the duke of 
Marlborough and lord Godolphin, he had become ſullen 
and intractable; and, rather than repair to his govern- 
ment of Ireland, choſe to refign the office, which, as we 
have already obſerved, was conferred upon the duke of 
Ormond, an accompliſhed nobleman, who had acquired 
Feat popularity by the ſucceſs of the expedition to Vigo. 

he parties in the houſe of lords were fo nearly matched, 
that the queen, in order to aſcertain an undoubted majo-- 
rity in the next ſeſſion, created four new peers *, who had 
ſignalized themſelves by the violence of their ſpeeches in 
the houſe of commons. ef Paine ce, 51- ig 1 
IX. The two houſes of convocation, which 


mY 


| were ſummoned with the parliament, bore a ſtrong affi- 


nity with this aſſembly, by the different intereſts that 
prevailed in the upper and lower. The laſt, in imita- 
tion of the commons, was deſirous of branding the pre- 


ceding reign ; and it was with great difficulty that they 


concurred with the prelates in an addreſs of congratula- 
tion to her majeſty. Then their former conteſt was 
revived. The lower houſe deſired, in an application to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans, that the 


matters in diſpute concerning the manner of {ynodical 
r and the right of the lower houſe to hold 


termediate aſſemblies, might be taken into conſidera- 
® Theſe were John Granville, created baron Granville of 
Potheridge, in the county of Devon; Heneage Finch, baron 
of Guernſey, in the county of Southampton ; ar John Leve- 
ſon Gower, baron Gower of Sittenham, in Yorkſhire; and 
Francis Seymour Conway, youngelt ſon of fir Edward Scy- 
mour, made baron Conway of Ragley, in the county of 
Warwick. At the ſame time, however, John Harvey, of 
the oppolite faction, was created baron of Ickworth, in the 
county of Suffolk; and the marquis of Normanby was ho- 
noured with the title of duks of Buckinghamſhire, * 
eee Fg „„ tion, 


| nn 1 
tion, and ſpeedily determined. The biſhops propoſed, 
that in the intervals of ſeſſions, the lower houſe might 
appoint committees to prepare matters; and when buſi- 
neſs ſhonld be brought regularly before them, the arch- 
biſhop would regulate the prorogations in ſuch a manner, 
that they ſhould have ſufficient time to fit and deliberate 
on the ſubjet. This offer did not ſatisfy the lower 
houſe, which was emboldened to perſiſt in its demand by 
a vote of the commons. Theſe, in conſequence of an 
addreſs of thanks from the clergy, touching Mr. Lloyd, 
ſon to the bilhop of Worceſter, whom they ordered to be 
proſecuted after his privilege as member of the convoca- 
tion ſhould be expired, had refolved, That they would 
on all occaſions alert the juſt rights and privileges of the 
lower houſe of convocation. The 6 Wt refuſed to 
depart from the archbiſhop's right of proroguing the 
whole convocation with conſent of his ſuffragans. The 
lower houſe propoſed to refer the controverſy to the 
queen's deciſion. The biſhops declined this expedient, 
as inconſiſtent with the epiſcopal authority, and the pre- 
ſidence of the archbiſhop. The lower houſe having 
incurred the imputation of favouring preſbytery, by this 
oppoſition to the biſhops, entered in their books a decla- 
ration, acknowledging the order of biſhops as ſuperior to 
preſbyters, and to be a divine apoſtolical inſtitution. 
hen they deſired the biſhops, in an addreſs, to concur 
in ſettling the doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right of 
7 that it might be a ſtanding rule of the church. 
They likewiſe preſented a petition to the queen, com- 
plaining, That in the convocation called in the year 1700, 
after an interruption of ten years, ſeveral queſtions hay- 
ing ariſen. concerning the rights and liberties of the 
lower houſe, the biſhops had refuſed a verbal conference; 
and afterwards declined a propoſal to ſubmit the diſpute 
to her majeſty's determination; they, therefore, fled for 
protection to her majeſty, begging ſhe would call the 
queſtion into her own royal audience. The queen pro- 
miſed to conſider their petition, which was CT by 
the earl of Nottingham; and ordered her council to exa- 
mine the affair, how it conſiſted with law and cuſtom, 
E 2 Whether 
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Whether the report was unfavourable to the lower houſe, 
or the queen was unwilling to encourage the diviſion, 
no other anſwer was made to their addreſs. The arch- 
biſhop replied to their requeſt preſented to the upper houſe 
concerning the divine right of preſbytery, that the pre- 1 
face to the form of ' ordination contained a declaration of 1 
three orders of miniſters from the times of the apoſtles ; 
namely, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, to which they 
had ſubſcribed : But he and his brethren conceived, that 
without a royal licence they had not authority to at- 
tempt, enat, promulge, or execute any canon, which 
ſhould concern either doctrine or diſcipline. The lower 
houſe anſwered this declaration in very petulant terms; 
and the diſpute ſubſiſted when the parliament was pro- T 
rogued. But theſe conteſts produced diviſions through „ 
the whole body of the clergy, who ranged themſelves in 
different fact ions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of high- 
church and low-church. The firſt conſiſted of eccleſiaſti- 
cal tories ; the other included thoſe who profeſſed revolu- 
tion principles, and recommended moderation towards 
the diſſenters. The high-church party reproached the 
other as time-ſervers, and preſbyterians in diſguiſe ; and f 
were, in their turn, Kigmatiſed as the friends and abet- 
tors of tyranny and perſecution. At preſent, however, 
the tories both in church and ſtate triumphed in the favour 
of their ſovereign. Theright of parliaments, thememory 
of the late king, and even the act limiting the ſucceſſion 
of the houſe of Hanover, became the ſuhjects of ridicule. 
The queen was flattered as poſſeſſor of the prerogatives of 
the ancient monarchy : The hiſtory written by her grand 
father, the earl of Clarendon, was now for the firit time 
- publiſhed, to inculcate the principles of obedience, and 
inſpire the people with an abhorrence wk ae an 
anointed ſovereign. Her majeſty's hereditary right was 
deduced from Edward the Confeſſor, and, as hair of his 
pretended ſanctity and virtue, ſhe was perſuaded to touch 
perſons afflicted with the King's evil, according to the 
office inſerted in the liturgy for this occafion, | 7 
XXX. The change of the miniſtry in Scotland 
ſeemed favourable to the epiſcopalians and anti. revolu- 
: YO or Ines tioners 
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tioners of that kingdom. The earls of Marchmont, 
Melvil, Selkirk; Leven, and 1 were laid aſide: 


J 


The earl of Seafield was appointed chancellor: Theduke of 
Queenſberry, and the lord viſcount Tarbat, were declared 
ſecretaries of ſtate: The marquis of Annandale was made 
preſident of the council, and the earl of Tullibardin lord 
privy ſeal. A new parliament having been ſummoned, 
the earl of Seafield employed his influence ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that a great number of anti-revolutioners were returned 
as members. The duke of Hamilton had obtained from 
the queen a letter to the privy-council in Scotland, in 
which ſhe expreſſed her deſire, that the prefbyterian clergy 
ſhould live in brotherly love and communion with uch 
diſſenting miniſters of the reformed religion as were in 
poſſeſſion of benefices, and lived with decency, and ſub- 
miſſion to the law. The epiſcopal clergy, encouraged by 
theſe expreſſions in their favour, drew up an addreſs to 
the queen, imploring her protection; and humbly be- 
ſeeching her to allow thoſe pariſhes in which there was a 


majority of epiſcopal freeholders to beſtow the benefice 


on miniſters of their principles. This petition was pre- 
ſented by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, who were introduced 
by the duke of Queenſberry to her majeſty. She aſſured 
them of her protection and endeavours to ſupply their 
neceſſities ; and exhorted them to live in peace and chriſ- 
tian love with the clergy, who were by law inveſted with 
the church- government in her ancient kingdom of Scot- 
land. A proclamation of indemnity having been pub- 
liſhed in March, a great number of jacobites returned 
from France and other countries, pretending to have 
changed their ſentiments, and took the oaths, that they 
might be qualified to fit in parliament. They formed an 
acceſſion to the ſtrength of the anti- revolutioners and 
epiſcopalians, who now hoped to outnumber the preſby- 
terians, and outweigh their intereſt. _ But this confede- 
racy was compoſed of diſſonant parts, from which no 
harmony could be expected. The preſbyterians and 
revolutioners were headed by the duke of Argyle. The 


country- party of malcontents, which took its riſe from 


the diſappointments of the Darien ſettlement, acted _ 
N | E 3 ine 
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the auſpices of the duke of Hamilton and marquis of 
Tweedale; and the earl of Hume appeared as chief of 
the anti-revolutioners. The different parties who now 
united, *purſued the moſt oppoſite ehds. The majority 
of the country-party were friends to the revolution, and 
' ſought only redreſs of the grievances which the nation had 
ſuſtained in the Jate reign. The anti-revolutioners con- 
ſidered the acceſſion = government of king William as 
an extraordinary event, which they were willing to for- 
get, believing that all partics were ſafe under the ſhelter 
of her majefty's general indemnity. The jacobites ſub- 
mitted to the queen, as tutrix or regent for the prince of 
Wales, whom they firmly believed ſhe intended to eſta- 
bliſh on the throne. The whigs under Argyle, alarmed 
at the coalition of all their enemies, reſolved to procure a 
parliamentary ſanQion for the revolution. 

. (1703.) $ XXXI. The parliament being opened on 
the fixth day of May at Edinburgh, by the duke of 
Queenſberry as commiſſioner, the * letter was read, 
in which ſhe demanded a ſupply for the maintenance of 
the forces, adviſed them to encourage trade, and exhorted 
them to proceed with wiſdom, prudence, and unanimity. 
The duke of Hamilton immediately offered the draft of a 
bill for recognizing her majeſty's undoubted right and 
title to the imperial crown of Scotland, according to the 
declaration of the eſtates of the kingdom, containing the 
Claim of the right. It was immediately received; and at 
the ſecond reading, the queen's advocate offered an addi- 
tional clauſe, denouncing the penalties of treaſon againſt 
any perſon who ſhould queſtion her majefty's right and 
title to the crown, or her exerciſe of the government, 
from her actual entry to the ſame. - This, after a long 
and warm debate, was carried by the concurrence of the 
anti · revolutioners. Then the earl of Hume produced the 
draft of a bill for the ſupply: Immediately after it was 
read, the marquis of Tweedale made an overture, that, 
before all other buſineſs, the parliament would proceed to 
make ſuch conditions: of government, and regulations in 

the conſtitution of the kingdom, to take place after the 
deceaſe of her majeſty and the heirs of her body, as Tom's 
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be neceſſary for the preſervation of their religion and 
liberty. This overture and the bill were ordered to lie 
upon the table; and, in the mean time, the commiſſioner 
found himſelf involved in great perplexity. The duke 


of Argyle, the marquis of Annandale, and the earl of 
Marchmont, gave him to underſtand in private, that they 
were reſolved to move for an act, ratifying the revolu- 
tion; and for another, confirming the preſbyterian go- 
vernment: That they would inſiſt upon their being diſ- 
cuſſed before the bill of ſupply, and that they were certain 
of carrying the points at which they aimed. The com- 
miſſioner now found himſelf reduced to a very diſagreeahle 
alternative. There was a neceſſity for relinquiſhing all 
hope of a ſupply, or abandoning the anti- revolutioners, 
with whom he was connected by promiſes of concurrence. 
The whigs were determined to oppoſe all ſchemes of 
ſupply that ſhould come from the cavaliers; and theſe 
| la reſolved to exert their whole power in preventing the 
confirmation of the revolution and the preſbyterian diſei. 
line. He foreſaw that on this occaſion the whigs would 
joined by tlie duke of Hamilton and his party, ſo as 
to preponderate againſt: the cavaliers. He endeavoured 
to cajole both parties; but found the taſk impracticable. 
He deſired in parliament, that the act for the ſupply 
might be read, promiſing that they ſhould have full time 
afterwards to deliberate on other ſubje&ts. The marquis 
of Tweedale inſiſted upon his overture; and, after warm 
debates, the houſe reſolved to proceed with ſuch acts as 
might be neceſſary for ſecuring the 77 7 liberty, and 
trade of the nation, before any bill for ſupply or other 
buſineſs ſhould be diſcuſſed. The marquis of Athol 
offered an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, in caſe of 
her majeſty's deceaſe; but, before it was read, the duke 
of Argyle preſented his draft of a bill for ratifying the 
revolution, and all the acts following thereupon. * 
act for limiting the ſucceſſion after the death of her majeſty 
and the heirs of her body, was produced by Mr. Fletch- 
er, of Saltoun. The earl of Rothes recommended ano- 
ther, importing, that, after her majeſty's death, and 
tailing heirs of her body, no perſon coming to the 01 
"I 8 | 8 
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of Scotland, being at the ſame time king or queen of 
England, ſhould, as king or queen of Scotland, have 
55 0 to make peace or war without the conſent of par- 
Hhament. The earl of Marchmont recited the draft o 
an act for ſecuring the true proteſtant religion and preſ- 
byterian government: One was alſo ſuggeſted by fir 
Patrick Johnſtone, allowing the importation of wines 
and other foreign liquors. All theſe bills were orderec 
to lie upon the table. Then the earl of Strathmore pro- 
duced an act for toleration to all proteftants in the exerciſe 
of religious worſhip. But againſt this the general aſſem- 
bly preſented a moſt violent remonſtrance; and the pro- 
moters of the bill, foreſeeing that it would meet with great 
oppoſition, allowed it to drop for the preſent. On the 
third day of June, the parliament paſſed the a& for pre- 
ſerving the true reformed proteftant religion, and con- 
firming preſbyterian church-government, as agreeable to 
the word of God, and the only government of Chriſt's 
church within the kingdom. The ſame party enjoyed a 
further triumph in the fucceſs of Argyle's act, for ratify- 
ing and perpetuating the firſt act of king William's 
parliament; for declaring it high treaſon to diſown the 
authority of that parhament, or to alter or renovate the 
claim of right, or any article thereof. This laſt clauſe 
was ftrenuouſly oppoſed ; but at laſt the bill paſſed, with 
- the concurrence of all the miniſtry, except the marquis 
of Athol and the viſcount Tarbat, Who began at. this 
period to 1 with the oppoſite party.  _ 
& XXXU: The cavaliers thinking themſelves betrayed 
by the duke of Queenſberry, who had affented to theſe 
acts, firſt expoſtulated with him on his breach of promiſe, 
and then fenounced his intereſt, reſolving to ſeparate 
themſelves from the court, and jointly purſue ſuch mea- 
ſures as might be for the intereſt of their party. But of 
all-the bills that were produced in the courſe of this re- 
markable ſeflion, that which produced the molt violent 
altercation was the act of ſecurity, calculated to abridge 
the prerogative of the crown, limit the ſucceſſor, and 
throw a vait additional power into the hands of the par- 
| Vament, It was confidered paragraph by „ 
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Many additions and alterations were propoſed, and ſome 
adopted : Inflammatory ſpeeches were uttered :. Bitter 


to party, and different 
votes paſſed on different clauſes. . At length, in ſpite of 
the moſt obſtinate oppoſition from the miniſtry and the 
cavaliers, it was paſſed by a majority of fifty-nine voices. 
The commiſſioner was importuned to give it the royal 
aſſent z but declined anſwering their entreaties till the 


tenth day of September. Then he made a ſpeech in 


parliament, giving them to underſtand that he had re- 
ceived the queen's pleaſure, and was empowered to give 
the royal aſſent to all the acts voted in this ſeſſion, except 
to the act for the ſecurity of the kingdom. A motion 
was made, to ſolicit the royal aſſent in an addreſs to her 
majeſty; but the 2 being put, it was carried in 
the negative by a ſmall majority. On the fixth day of 
the ſame month, the earl of Marchmont had produced a 
bill to ſettle the ſucceſſion on the houſe of Hanover. At 
firſt the import of it was not known; but, when the 
clerk in reading it mentioned the princeſs Sophia, the 
whole houſe was kindled into a flame. Some propoſed 
that the overture ſhould be burned ; others moved that 


the ear! might be ſent priſoner to the caſtle; and a gene- 
ral diſſatis 


action appeared in the whole aſſembly. Not 
that the majority in parliament were averſe to the ſucceſ- 
ſion in the houſe of Hanover: But they reſolved to avoid 
a nomination without ſtipulating conditions; and they 
had already provided, in the act of ſecurity, that it ſhould 
be high-treaſon to own any perſon as king or queen after 
her majeſty's deceaſe, until he or ſhe ſhould take the 


_ coronation oath, and accept the terms of the claim of 


right, and ſuch conditions as ſhould be ſettled in this or 
any enſuing parliament. 15 wow b K 
5 XXXIII. Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, a man of 
undaunted courage and inflexible integrity, who profeſſed 
republican principles, and ſeemed deſigned by nature as 
a member of ſome Grecian commonwealth, after having 
obſerved that the nation would be enſlaved, ſhould: it 
ſubmit, either willingly or by compulſion, to the ſucceſ- 
for of England, without ſuch conditions of government 
os as 
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as ſhould ſecure them againſt the influence of an Engliſh 
miniſtry, offered the draft of an act, importing, That 
after the deceaſe of her majeſty, without heirs of her 
body, no perſon being fucceſſor to the Engliſh throne 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Scotland, but under the 
following limitation, which, together with, the corona- 
tion-oath and claim of right, they ſhould ſwear to 
obſerve : Namely, That all offices and places, civil and 
military, as well as penſions, ſhould for the future be 
conferred by a parliament to be choſen at every Michael- 
mas head-court, to fit on the firſt day of November, and 
adjourn themſelves from time to time, till the enſuing 
Michaelmas : That they ſhould chuſe their own prefi- 
dent: That a committee of fix-and-thirty members, 
choſen out of the whole parliament, without diſtinction 
of eftates, ſhould, during the intervals of parliament, be 
veſted, under the king, with the adminiſtration of the 
1 act as his council, be accountable to par- 
jament, and call it together on extraordinary occaſions. 
He propoſed that the ſueceſſor ſhonld be nominated by the 
majority ; declaring for himſelf, that he would rather 
concnr in nominating the moſt rigid papiſt with thoſe 
conditions, than the trueſt proteſtant Wicks them. The 
motion was ſeconded by many members; and though 
oftponed' for the preſent, in favour of an act of trade 
mder the confideration of the houſe, it was afterwards 


| reſumed with great warmth. In vain the lord treaſurer 


\ 


et 
e 


repreſented that no funds were as 8 for the 
army, and moved for a reading of the act preſented for 
that purpoſe : A certain member obſerved, that this was a 
very unſeaſonable juncture to propoſe a ſapply, when the 
houſe had fo much to do for the ſecurity of the nation: 
pins: when they found themſelves fruſtrated of all their 
abour and expenſe for theſe ſeveral months; and when 
the Whole kingdom faw that ſupplies ſerved for no other 
uſes but to gratify the avarice of ſome inſatiable miniſters. 


He faid they had yep little encouragement to grant ſup- 


Mr. Fletcher expatiated upon the good conſequences that 


would riſe from the act which he had propoſed. The 
chancellor anſwered, That fuch an att was laying a 
s (cheme 
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ſcheme for a commonwealth, and tending to 1 
the conſtitution of the monarchy. The miniſtry propoſed, 


+ 


| the ſtate of a vote, whether they ſhould firſt give a read- 


ing to Fletcher's' act or to 'the act of ſubidy. The, 
country party moved that the queſtion might be, 


| «© Overtures for ſubſidies, or overtures for liberty.” 
Fletcher withdrew his act, rather than people ſhould. 


peryert the meaning of laudable defgns. The houſe 
reſounded with the cry of © Liberty or Subſidy.” Bitter 


invectives were uttered againſt the miniſtry. One member 
aid it was now plain the nation was to expect no other. 
| return for their expenſe and toil, than that of being 
| loaded with a ſubſidy, and being obliged to bend their 
= necks under the yoke of ſlavery, which was prepared for 


them from the throne : Another obſerved, that as their 
liberties were ſuppreſſed, ſo the privileges of parliament, 
were like.to be torn from them ; but that he would ven- 
ture his life in defence of his birth-right, and rather die 
a free man than live a ſlave. When the vote was de- 


1 | manded, and declined by the commiſſioner, the earl of 


Roxburgh declared, that if there was no other way of 
obtaining ſo natural and undeniable a privilege of parlia- 


ment, t „ demand it with their ſwords in their, 
Th 


hands. e commiſſioner, foreſeeing this ſpirit of free- 
dom and contradiction, had ordered the foot- guards to 
be in readineſs, and placed a ſtrong guard upon the 
eaſtern gate of the city. Notwithſtanding theſe precau- 
tions, he ran the riſque of being torn in pieces; and, in 
this apprehenſion, ordered the chancellor to inform the 
houſe, that the parliament ſhould proceed upon overtures 
for liberty at their next ſitting. This promiſe allayed 
the ferment which had begun to riſe. Next day the 
members prepared an overture, implying, that the elec- 
tive members ſhould be choſen for every ſeat at the 
Michaelmas head-courts : That a parliament ſhould be 
held once in two years at leaſt: 'That the ſhort adjourn- 


3 ments de die in diem ſhould be made by the parliaments 


themſelves, as in England; and that no officer in the 
army, cultoms, or exciſe, nor any gratuitous penſioner, 
thould fit as an elective member. The commiſſioner, 

n 88 | being 
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being appriſed of their proceedings, called for ſuch acts 
as he was empowered to paſs, and having given the 
royal allent to them, prorogued the parliament to the 
twelfth day of October“. Such was the iſſue of this 
remarkable ſeſſion of the Scottiſh parliament, in which 
the duke of Queenſberry was abandoned by the greateſt 


part of the — and ſuch a ſpirit of ferocity and 


oppolition prevailec 


and attachment to her government, and revived the order 


of the Thiſtle, which the late king had dropped. 


5 XXXIV. Ireland was filled with diſcontent, by 


the behaviour and conduct of the truſtees for the for- 
feited eſtates. The earl of Rocheſter had contributed 
to foment the troubles of the kingdom, by encouraging 
the factions which had been imported from England. 
The duke of Ormond was received with open arms, as 
| heir to the virtues of his anceſtors, who had been the 
bulwarks of the proteſtant intereſt m Ireland. He open- 
ed the parliament on the twenty-firſt day of e 
with 2 ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told them, 
that his inclination, his intereſt, and the examples of his 
progenitors, were indiſpenſable obligations upon him, 
to improve every opportunity to the advantage and 
proſperity of his native country. The commons ving 
choſen Allen Broderick to be their ſpeaker, proceede 

to draw up very affectionate addreſſes to the queen and 
the lord-lieutenant. In that to the queen they com- 
plained, that their enemies had miſrepreſented them, as 
defirous of being independent of the crown of England : 
They, therefore, to vindicate themſelves from ſuch falſe 
aſperſions, declared and acknowledged, that the kingdom 
| of Treland was annexed and united to the imperial crown 
of England. In order to expreſs their hatred of the 


truſtees, they reſolved, That all the proteſtant freeholders | 


of that kingdom had been falſely and maliciouſly miſre- 


_ ® See note C] at the end of the volume. 
+ See note [D] at the end of the volume. 
: DE. preſented, 


„ as threatened the whole kingdom 
with civil war and confuſion. The queen conferred titles 
upon thoſe f who 1 to have influence in the nation, 
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preſented,' traduced, and abuſed, in a book entitled, 
c The Report of the commiſſioners appointed to inquire 
« into the Iriſh forfeitures; and it appearing that Francis 
Anneſley, member of the houſe, John Trenchard, Henry 
Langford, and James Hamilton, were authors of that 
book; they further reſolved, That theſe perſons had 
ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly-miſrepreſented and traduced 
the proteſtant freeholders of that kingdom, and endea- 
voured to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between 
the people of England and the proteſtants of Ireland. 
Aunneſley was expelled the houſe, Hamilton was dead, 
and Trenchard had returned to England. They had 
finiſhed the inquiry before the meeting of this parliament; 
and fold, at an under- value, the beſt of the forfeited 
eſtates to the Sword-blade company of England. This, 
in a petition to the Iriſh parliament, prayed that heads 
of a bill be brought in tor enabling them to take con- 
veyances of lands in Ireland: But the parliament was 
very little diſpoſed to confirm the bargains of the truſtees, 
and the petition lay neglected on the table. The houſe 
expelled John Aſgill, who, as agent to the Sword- blade 
company, had offered to lend money to the public in 
Ireland, on condition that the parliament would paſs an 
act to confim the company's purchaſe of the forfeited 
eſtates. His conſtituents diſowned his propoſal z and 
when he was ſummoned to appear before the houſe, and 
anſwer for his prevarication, he pleaded his privilege, as 
member of the Engliſh parliament. 'The commons, in 
a repreſentation of the ſtate and grievances of the na- 
tion, gave her majeſty to underſtand, that the conſtitution 
of 2 had been of late greatly ſhaken; and their 
lives, liberties, and eſtates, called in queſtion, and tried 
in a manner unknown to their anceſtors: That the ex- 
nſe to which they had been unneceſſarily expoſed by the 
late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, in defending their 
Juſt rights and titles, had exceeded in value the current 
caſh of the kingdom : That their trade was decayed, 
their money exhauſted z and that they were hindered From 
maintaining their own manufactures: That many 


proteſtant f:mities had been conſtrained to quit the king- 
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dom, in order to earn a livelihood in foreign countries a 
That the want of frequent parliaments in Ireland had 
encouraged: evil - minded men to oppreſs the ſubject: 
That many civil officers had acquired great fortunes in 
that impoveriſned country, by the exerciſe of corruption 
and oppreſſion: That others, in conſiderable employ ments, 
reſided in another kingdom, neglecting perſonal attend- 
ance on their duty, while their offices were ill executed, 
to the detriment of the public, and the failure of juſtice. 
They. declared, that it was from her Majeſty's, gracious 
interpoſition alone they propoſed to themſclves relief 
from thoſe their manifold grievances and misfortunes. 
The commons afterwards, voted the neceſſary ſupplies, 
and granted one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds to 
make good the deficiencies of the neceſſary branches of 
the eſtabliſhment. Wi | 

_& XXXV.. They appointed a committee to inſpe& 
the public accounts, by which they diſcovered, that above 
one hundred thouſand pounds had been falſely charged 
as a debt upon the nation. The committee was thanked 
by the houſe for having ſaved this ſum, and ordered to 
examine what perſons were concerned in ſuch a miſre- 
preſentation, which was generally imputed to thoſe, wha 
acted under the duke of Ormond. He himſelf. was a 
nobleman of honour and generoſity, addicted to pleaſure, 
and fond of popular applauſe : But he was ſurrounded 
by people of more ſordid principles, who had ingratiated 
themſelves into his confidence by the arts of adulation. 
The commons voted a proviſion for the half- pay officers ; 
and aboliſhed penſions to the amount of ſeventeen thou- 
- ſand pounds a-year, as unneceſſary branches of the 
eſtabliſhment. They paſſed an act ſettling the ſucceſſion 
of the crown, after the pattern ſet them by England: 
But the moſt important tranſaction of this ſeſſion was a 
ſexere bill to prevent the growth of popery. It bore a 
ſtrong affinity to that which had paſſed three years before 
in England; but contained more effectual clauſes. Among 
others, it enacted, That all eftates of papiſts ſhould be 
equally divided among the children, notwithſtanding 
any ſettlement to the contrary, unleſs the perſons on 
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by tak ing the oaths, and communicating with the church 
of England. The bill was not at all agreeable to the 
miniſtry in England, who expected large preſents from 
the papiſts, by whom a confiderable ſum had been actually 
raiſed for this purpoſe. But, as they did not think 
proper to reject ſuch a bill while the Engliſh parliament 
was fitting, they added the elanſe which they hoped the 
parliament of Ireland would refuſe, namely, that no per- 
fons in that kingdom ſhould be capable of any employ- 
ment, or of being in the magiſtracy of any city, who did 
not qualify themſelves by receiving the ſacrament, ac- 
cording to the teſt-a& paſſed in England. Though 
this was certainly a great hardſhip on the diffenters, the 
parliament of Ireland facrificed this conſideration to 
their common ſecurity againſt the Roman catholics, and 
accepted the amendment without heſitation. © This affair 
being diſcuſſed, the commons of Ireland paſſed a vote 
againſt a book entitled, Memoirs of the late king 
4% James II.“ as a ſeditious libel. They ordered it to be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman ; and the 
bookfeller and printer to be proſecuted. When this 
motion was made, a member informed the houſe, that 
m the county of Limerick, the Iriſh papiſts had begun 
to form themſelves into bodies, to plunder the proteſtants 
of their arms and money; and to maintain a correſpond- 
ence with the diſaffected in England. The houſe imme- 
diately reſolved, That the papiſts of the kingdom ſtill 
retained hopes of the acceſſion of the perſon known by 
the name of the prince of Wales in the life-time of the 
late king- James, and now by the name of James III. 
In the midſt of this zeal againſt popery and the pretender, 
they were ſuddenly adjourned by the command of thelord- 
lieutenant, and broke up in great animoſity againſt that 


nobleman *. | | 


| *® They had, beſides the bills already mentioned, palled 

an act for an additional exciſe on beer, ale. and other liquors; 

another encouraging the importation of iron and ſtaves; a 
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turalizing all proteſtant ſtrangers. * 


XXXVI. The attention of the Engliſh miniſtry 
been for ſome time chiefly engroſſed by the affairs f 

the continent. The emperor agreed with the allies, that 
his fon the archduke Charles ſhould aſſume the title off 
king of Spain, demand the infanta of Portugal in mar- 
riage, and undertake ſomething of importance, with the 
aſſiſtance of the maritime powers. Mr. Methuen, the 
1 miniſter at Liſbon, had already made ſome pro- 
greſs in a treaty with his Portugueſe majeſty; and the 
court of Vienna promiſed to ſend ſuch an army into the 
field as would in a little time drive the elector of Bavaria 
from his dominions. But they were ſo dilatory in their 
reparations, that the French king broke all their mea- 
tures, by ſending powerful reinforcements to the elector, 
1n whoſe ability and attachment Louis repoſed great con- 
fidence, Mareſchal Villars, who commanded an army 
of thirty thouſand men at Straſburgh, paſſed the Rhine, 
and reduced fort Kehl, the garriſon of which was con- 
ducted to Philipſburgh. The emperor, alarmed at this 
event, ordered count Schlick to enter Bavaria on the fide 
of Saltſburg, with a conſiderable body of forces; and 
ſent another under count Stirum, to invade the ſame elec- 
torate by the way of Neumarck, which was ſurrendered 
to him, after he had routed a party of Bavarians: The 
city of Amberg met with the ſame fate. Meanwhile 
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count Schlick defeated a body of militia that defended 


the lines of Saltſburg, and made himſelf maſter of Riedt, 
and ſeveral other places. The elector aſſembling his 
forces near Brenau, diffuſed a report that he intended to 
beſiege Paſſau, to cover which place Schlick advanced 
with the greateſt part of his infantry, leaving behind his 
cavalry and cannon. The eleQor having by this feint 
divided the Imperialiſts, paſſed the bridge of Scardingen 
with twelve thouſand men, and, after an obſtinate en- 
gagement, compelled the Imperialiſts to abandon the 


third for preventing popiſh prieſts from coming into the king- 
dom; a fourth ſecuring the liberty of the fubject, and for 
prevention of impriſonment beyond ſeas; and a fifth for na- 
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Heldof battle: Then he marched againſt the Saxon troops 
which guarded the artillery, and attacked them with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that they were entirely defeated. - In a few 


days after theſe actions, he took Newburgh, on the Inn, 


by capitulation. He obtained another advantage over an 
advanced poſt of the Imperialiſts near Burgenteldt, com- 
manded by the young prince of Brandenburgh Anſpach, 
who was mortally wounded in the engagement. He 
advanced to Ratiſbon, where the diet of the empire was 
aſſembled, and demanded that he ſhould be immediately 
E in poſſeſſion of the bridge and gate of the _—_ The 

urghers immediately took to their arms, and planted 
cannon on the ramparts: But when they ſaw a battery 
erected againſt them, and the elector determined to bom- 
bard the place, they thought proper to capitulate, and - 
comply with his demands. He took poſſeſſion of the 
town on the eighth day of April, and ſigned an inſtru- 
ment obliging himſelf to withdraw his troops as ſoon as 
the emperor ſhould ratify the diet's reſolution for the 
neutrality of Ratiſbon. Mareſchal Villars having re- 


ceived orders to join the elector at all events, and being 


reinforced by a body of troops under count Tallard, 
reſolved to break through the lines which the prince of 
Baden had made at Stolhoffen. This general had been 
luckily joined by eight Dutch battalions, and received 
the French army, though double his number, with ſuch 


_ obſtinate reſolution, that Villars was obliged to retreat 


with great loſs, and directed his route towards Offingen. 
Nevertheleſs, he penetrated through the Black Foreſt, 
and effected a junction with the elector. Count Stirum 


endeavoured to join prince Louis of Baden; but being 


attacked near Schwemmingen, retired under the cannon 
of Nortlingen. 485 I 

S XXXVII. The confederates were more ſucceſsful 
en the Lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. The duke 
of Marlborough croſſed the ſea in the beginning of April, 


and aſſembling the allied army, reſolved that the cam- 
paign ſhould be begun by the ſiege of Bonne, which was 
accordingly inveſted on the twenty-fourth day of April. 
_ Three different attacks were carried on againſt this place; 

| F 3 one 
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one by the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; another by 
the celebrated Coehorn; and a third by heutenant-gene- 
ral Fagel. The garriſon defended themſelves vigorouſly 
till, the fourteenth day of May, when the fart having 
been taken by afſault, and the breaches rendered practi- 


cable, the marquis d' Alegre, the governor, ordered a 
to be beat: Hoſtages were immediately exchanged: 


le 
On the ſixteenth the capitulation was ſigned ;- and in three 
days the garriſon evacuated the place, in order to be con- 
ducted to Luxemburgh. During the ſiege of Bonne, the 
mareſchals Boufflers and Villeroy advanced with an army 
of forty thouſand men towards Tongeren, and the con- 


federate army commanded by M. d' Auverquerque was 
obliged at their approach to retreat under the cannon of 


Maeſtricht. The enemy having taken poſſeſſion of Ton- 
geren, made a motion againſt the confederate army, 
which they found already drawn up in order of battle, 
and ſa advantageouſly potted, that notwithſtanding their 

at ſuperiority in point of number, they would not 
— an attack; but retired to the ground from whence 
they had advanced. Immediately after the reduction of 
Bonne, the duke of Mariborough, who had been preſent 
at the ſiege, returned to the confederate army in the 
Netherlands, now amounting to one hundred and thirty 
Iquadrons, and fifty-nine battalions. On the twenty- 
ith day of May, the duke having paſſed the river 
Jecker, in order to give battle to the enemy, they 
marched with precipitation to Boekwern, and abandoned 
Tongeren, after having blown up the walls of the place 
with gunpowder. 
to Thys, where he encamped, while they retreated to 
Hannye, retiring as he advanced. Then he reſolved to 


force their lines: This ſervice was effeually performed 


by Coehorn, at the point of Callo, and by baron Spaar, 
in the county of Waes, near Stoken, The duke had 
formed the deſign of reducing Antwerp, which was gar- 
riſoned by Spaniſh. troops, under the command of the 
marquis de | uy He intended with the grand army 


to attack the enemy's lines on the fide of Louvaine and 
Mechlin; he detached Cochorn with his flying camp on 
5 , FE. the 


The duke continued to follow them 
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the right of the Scheldt, towards Dntch Flanders, to 


oF amuſe the marquis de Bedmar on that ſide; and he 
ordered the baron Opdam, with twelve thouſand men, to 
take poſt between Eckeren and Capelle, near Antwerp, 


'» 


W that he might act againſt that part of the lines which was 


guarded by the Spaniſh forces. | MIN 
$ XXXVIII. The French generals, in order to fruf- 


 trate the ſcheme of Marlborough, reſolved to cut off the 
| retreat of Opdam. Boufflers, with a detachment of 


twenty thouſand men from Villeroy's army, ſurpriſed 


him at Eckeren, where the Dutch were put in diſorder; 


and Opdam, believing all was loſt, fled to Breda. 


| Nevertheleſs, the troops rallying under general Schlan- 


genburg, maintained their ground with the moſt obſti- 
nate valour, till night, when the enemy was obliged to 


| retire, and left the communication free with fort Lillo, 


to which place the confederates marched without further 
moleſtation, having loſt about fifteen hundred men in the 
engagement. The damage ſuſtained by the French was 
more conſiderable. They were fruſtrated in their deſign, 
and had actually abandoned the field of battle; yet Louis 
ordered Te Deum to be (ung for the victory: Neverthe- - 
leſs, Boufflers was cenſured for his conduct on this 
occaſion, and in a little time totally diſgraced. Opdam 
preſented a juſtification of his conduct to the States-Gene- 
ral; but by this overſight he forfeited the fruits of along 
fervice, during which he had exhibited repeated proofs of 
courage, = and capacity. The ſtates honoured 
Schlangenburg with a letter of thanks for the valour and 
{kill he had manifeſted in this engagement; but in alittle 
time they diſmiſſed him from his employment, on account 
of his having given umbrage to the duke of Marlborough, 
by- cenſuring his grace for expoling ſuch a ſmall 
number of men to this diſaſter. After this action, 
Villeroy, who lay encamped near St. Job, declared he 
would wait for the duke of Marlborough, who forthwith 
advanced to Hoogſtraat, with a view to give him battle; 
but, at his approach, the French general, ſetting fire to 
his camp, retired within his lines with great precipitation. 
Then the duke inveſted Huy, the garriſon of . 

; i atter 
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after a vigorous defence, ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war on the twenty-ſeventh day of Auguſt. At 
a"council of war held in the camp of the confederates, 
the duke - propoſed to attack the enemy's lines between 
the Mehaigne and Leuwe, and was ſeconded by the 


Daniſh, Hanoverian, and Heſſian generals: But the - Þ 


ſcheme was oppoſed by the Dutch officers, and the depu- 
ties of the ſtates, who alleged that the ſucceſs was dubi- 
ous,” and the conſequences of forcing the lines would be 
incenfiderable :; They, therefore, recommended the ſiege 
of Limburg, by the reduction of which they would 
acquire a whole province, and cover their own country, 
as well as ſuliers and Gueldres, from the deſigns of the 
enemy. The ſiege of Limburg was accordingly under- 
taken. The trenches were opened on the five-and- 
twentieth day of September, and in two days the place 
was ſurrendered ; the garriſon remaining priſoners of 
war.” By this conqueſt the allies ſecured the country of 
Liege, and the electorate of Cologn, from the incurſions 
of the enemy: Before the end of the year, they remained 
maſters'of the whole Spaniſh Guelderland, by the reduc- 
tion of Gueldres, which ſurrendered on the ſeventeenth 
day of September, after having been Jong blockaded, 
bombarded,” and reduced to a heap of aſhes, by the 
Pruſſian general Lattum. Such was the campaign in 
the Netherlands, which in all probability would have 
produced events of greater importance, had not the duke 
of — By been reſtrifted by the deputies of the 
States-General, who began to be influenced by the 
intrigues of the Louveſtein faction, ever averſe to a ſingle 

nt | 3 
S XXXIX. The French king redoubled his efforts in 
Germany. The duke de Vendome was ordered to march 
from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, and there join the elector of 
Bavaria, who had already made himſelf maſter of Inſpruck. 
But the boors riſing in arms, drove him out of the coun- 
try before he could be joined by the French general, who 
was, therefore, obliged to return to the Milaneſe. The 
Imperialifts in Italy were ſo ill ſupplied by the court of 
Vienna, that they could not pretend to act * 
ä | © 
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| | The French inveſted Oſtiglia, which, however, they 


could not reduce: But the fortreſs of Barſillo, in the 
dutchy of Reggio, capitulating after a long blockade, 


; | they took poſſeſſion of the duke of Modena's country. 


The elector of Bavaria rejoining. Villars, reſolved to 


attack count Stirum, whom prince Louis of Baden had 


detached from his army. With this view, they paſſed 


the Danube at Donawert, and diſcharged fix guns, as a 


ſignal for the marquis d'Uſſan, whom they had left in the 


camp at Lavingen, to fall upon the rear of the Imperial- 


iſts, while they ſhould charge them in front. Stirum no 
ſooner perceived the ſignal, than he gueſſed the intention 
of the enemy, and inſtantly reſolved to attack d' Uſſon 
before the elector and the mareſchal ſhould advance. 
He, accordingly, charged him at the head of ſome 
ſelect ſquadrons, with ſuch impetuoſity, that the French 
cavalry were totally defeated; and all the infantry would 
have been killed and taken, had not the elector and Vil- 
lars come up in time to turn the fate of the day. The action 
continued — ſx in the morning till four in the after- 
noon, when Stirum being overpowered by numbers, was 
obliged to retreat to Norlingen, with the loſs of twelve 
thouſand men, and all his baggage and artillery. In 
the mean time, the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by Tal- 
lard, undertook the ſiege of Old Brifac, with a prodigi- 
ous train of artillery. The place was very ſtrongly for- 
tified, though the garriſon was ſmall, and ill provided 
with neceſſaries. In fourteen days, the governor ſur- 
rendered the place, and was condemned to loſe his heud, 
for having made ſuch a ſlender defence. The duke of 
Burgundy returned in triumph to Verſailles, and Tallard 
was ordered to inveſt Landau. The prince of Heſſe- 
Caſſel being detached from the Netherlands, for the relief 
of the place, joined the count of Naſſau-Weilbourg, 
general of the Palatine forces, near Spires, where they 
reſolved to attack the French in their lines. But by this 
time Monſ. Pracontal, with ten thouſand men, had joined 
Tallard, and enabled him to ſtrike a ſtroke which proved 
deciſive. He ſuddenly quitted his lines, and ſurpriſed 
the prince at Spirebach, where the French obtained a 
| 5 complete 
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complete victory, after a very obſtinate and bloody en- 
gagement, in which the prince of Heſſe diſtinguiſhed 


bimſelf by uncommon marks of courage and preſence of 


mind. Three horſes were ſucceſſively killed under him, 
and he flew a French officer with his own'hand. After 
incredible efforts, he was fain to retreat with the loſs of 
ſome thouſands. The French paid dear for their victory, 
Pracantal having been flain in the action. Nevertheleſs, 
they reſumed the fiege, and the place was ſurrendered by 
capitulation. The campaign in Germany was finiſhed 
with the reduction of Augſburgh by the elector of Bava- 
— took it in the month of December, and 

to its being ſecured by a French garriſon. 

8 XI., The 4 : 

very unpromiſing aſpect. The Hungarians were fleeced, 
and barbarouſly oppreſſed, by thoſe to whom he entruſted 
the:government of their country. They derived courage 
from deſpair. They ſeized this opportunity, when the 
emperor's forces were divided, and his councils diſtracted, 
to exert themſelves in defence of their liberties. They 
ran to arms, under the auſpices of prince Ragotzki. 
They demanded that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, 
and their privileges reſtored. Their reſentment was 
kept up by the emiſfaries of France and Bavaria, who 
likewife encouraged them to perſevere in their revolt, by 
repeated promiſes of protection and aſſiſtance. 
emperor's proſpect, however, was ſoon mended, by two 
incidents of very great conſequence to his intereſt. The 
duke of Savoy, foreſeeing how much he ſhould lie expoſed 
to the mercy of the French king, ſhould that monarch 
become maſter of the Milaneſe, engaged in a ſecret nego- 
tiation with the emperor, which, notwithſtanding all his 


 _ caution, was diſcovered by the court of Verſailles. 


Louis immediately ordered the duke de Vendome to 
difarm the troops of Savoy that were in his army, to the 
number of two-and-twenty thouſand men; to inſiſt upon 
the duke's putting him in poſſeſſion of four conſiderable 
fortreſſes; and demand that the number of his troops 
ſhould be reduced to the eſtabliſhment ſtipulated in the 
treaty of 1696. The duke, exaſperated at thefe re 
Wenn | ordere 


emperor's affairs at this juncture wore 2 
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ordered the French ambaſlador, and ſeveral officers of the 
X fame nation, to be arreſted. Louis endeavoured: tointi- 
midate him by a menacing letter, in which he gave him 
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to underſtand, that ſince neither religion, honour, inte- 
reſt, nor alliances, had been able to influence his conduct, 
the duke de Vendome ſhould make known the-intentions 
of the French monarch, and allow him four-and-twenty 


hours to deliberate cn the meaſures he ſhould*purſue. 
This letter was anſwered by a manifeſto : In the mean 


time, the duke concluded a treaty with the court of 
Vienna; acknowledged the archduke Charles as king of 
Spain; and ſent envoys to England and Holland. Queen 
Anne, knowing his importance, as well as his ſelfiſh 
diſpoſition; aſſured him of her friendſhip and aſſiſtance; 
and both ſhe and the ſtates ſent ambaſſadors to Turin. 
He was immediately joined by a body of Imperial horſe 


| under Viſconti, and afterwards by count Staremberg, at 


the head of fifteen thouſand men, with whom that general 
marched from the Modeneſe, in the worſt ſeaſon of the 


year, through an enemy's country, and roads that were 


deemed impaſſable. In vain the French forces haraſſed 
him in his march, and even furrounded him in many 


different places on the route: He ſurmounted all theſe 


difficulties with incredible courage and | ay and 
Joined the duke of Savoy at Canelh, ſo as to ſecure the 
country of Piedmont. The other incident which proved 
fo favourable to the Imperial intereſt, was a treaty: by 
which the king of Portugal acceded to the grand alliance. 
His miniſtry perceived, that ſhould Spain be once united 


to the crown of France, their maſter would fit very inſe- 


cure upon his throne. They were intimidated by the 
united fleets of the maritime powers, which maintained 
the empire of the ſea; and they were allured by the 
ſplendour of a match between their infanta and the arch- 
duke Charles, to whom the emperor and king of the 
Romans promiſed to transfer all their pretenſions to the 
Spaniſh crown. By this treaty, concluded at Liſbon, 
between the emperor, the queen of Great Britain, the 
king of Portugal, and the States-General, it was ſtipu- 


lated, That king Charles ſhould be conveyed Om 
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gal by a powerful fleet, having on board twelve thouſand | } 
ſoldiers, with a great ſupply of money, arms, and am- 
munition; and that he ſhould be joined immediately upon 
his landing by an army of eight-and-twenty thouſand 
ROSS ow tot i . 
8 XI. The confederates reaped very little ad vantage 
from the naval operations of this ſummer. Sir George 
Rooke cruized in the channel, in order to alarm the coaſt 
of France, and protect the trade of England. On the 
firſt day of July, ſir Cloudeſley Shovel ſailed from St. 
Helen's, with the combined ſquadrons of England and 
Holland: He directed his courſe to the Mediterranean, 
and being reduced to great difficulty by want of water, 
ſteered to Altea, on the coaſt of Valentia, where briga- 
dier Seymour landed, and encamped with five - and- 
twenty hundred marines. The admiral publiſhed a ſhort 
manifeſt nifying that he was net come to diſturb, 
but to protect, the good ſubjects of Spain, who ſhould 
ſwear allegiance to their lawful monarch, the archduke 
Charles, and endeavour to ſhake off the yoke of France. 
This declaration produced little or no effect; and the 
fleet being watered, fir Cloudeſley ſailed for Leghorn. 
One deſign of this armament was to aſſiſt the Cevennois, 
who had in the courſe of the preceding year been perſe- 
cuted into a revolt on account of religion, and implored 
the aſſiſtance of England and the States-General. The 
admiral detached two ſhips into the gulf of Narbonne, 
with ſome refugees and French pilots, who had con- 
certed ſignals with the Cevennois : But the mareſchal de 
Montrevil having received intimation of their deſign, 
took ſuch meaſures as prevented all communication; and 
the Engliſh captains having repeated their ſignals to no 
purpoſe, rejoined fir Cloudeſley at Leghorn. This ad- 
miral, having renewed the peace with the piratical eſtates 
of Barbary, returned to England, without having taken 
one effectual ſtep for annoying the enemy, or attempted 
any thing that looked like the reſult of a concerted ſcheme 
for that purpoſe. The nation naturally murmured at 
the fruitleſs expedition, by which it had incu red ſuch a 
conſiderable expen'e. The merchants complained that 


they 
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they were ill ſupplied with convoys. The: ſhips of war 
were victualled with damaged proviſion z and every 
article of the marine being miſmanaged, the blame 
fell upon thoſe Who acted as council to the lord high 
Admiral. t ut apt ann ro fv 
S XLII. Nor were the arms of England by ſea much 
more ſucceſsful in the Weſt Indies. Sir George Rooke, 
in the preceding year, had detached from the Mediterra- 
nean captain Hovenden Walker, with ſix ſhips of the 
line and tranſports, having on board four regiments of 
ſoldiers, for the Leeward Iſlands, Being joined at Anti- 
gua by ſome troops under colonel Codrington, they made 
a deſcent upon the iſland of Guadaloupe, where they 
razed the fort, burned the town, ravaged the country, 
and re- embarked with precipitation, in conſequence of a 
report that the French had landed nine hundred men on 
the back of the iſland. They retired to Nevis, where 
they muſt have periſhed by famine, had they not been 
providentially relieved by vice-admiral Graydon, in his 
way to Jamaica. This officer had been ſent out with 
three ſhips to ſucceed Benbow, and was convoyed about 
one hundred and fifty leagues by two other ſhips of the 
line. He had not failed many days, when he fell in with 
part of the French ſquadron, commanded by Du Caſſe, 
on their return from the Weſt Indies, very foul, and 
richly laden. Captain Cleland of the Montagu, engaged 
the ſternmoſt; but he was called off by a ſignal from the 
admiral, who proceeded on his voyage, without taking 
further notice of the enemy. When he arrived at 
Jamaica, he quarrelled with the principal planters of the 
iſland; and his ſhips beginning to be crazy, he reſolved 


to return to England. He accordingly failed through the 


gulf of Florida, with a view to attack the French at Pla- 
centia, in Newfoundland : But his ſhips were diſperſed 
in a fog that laſted thirty days afterwards the 


council of war which he convoked were of opinion that 
he could not attack the ſettlement with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs. At his. return to England, the houſe of lords, 
then fitting, ſet on foot an inquiry into his conduct. 

They preſented an addreſs to the queen, deſiring ſhe 


would 
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would remove him from e ee 3. he he was 
accordingly diſmiſſed. 3 exploit that tended to 
diſtreſs the enemy was performed by rear- admiral Dilkes, 
ho, in the month of July, ſailed to the coaſt of France 

with a ſmall ſquadron; and, in the neighbourhood of 

Granville, took or deſtroyed about Hips and their 
convoy. Vet this damage was inconſiderable, when 
compared to that which the Engliſh navy ſuſtained from 
the dreadful tempeſt that began to blow on the twenty - 
ſeventh day of November, accompanied with ſuch flaſhes 
of lightning, and peals of thunder, as overwhelmed the 
whole kingdom with confternation. The houſes in 
London ſhook from their foundations, and ſome of them 
falling, buried the inhabitants in their ruins. The 
water overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a conſidera· 


ble height in Weſtminſter-hall. London. bridge was 


almoſt choked up with the wrecks of veſſels that periſned 
in the river. The Joſs ſuſtained by the capital was com- 
puted at a million ſterling; and the city of Briſtol fuf- 
tered to a prodigious amount; but the chief national 
damage fell upon the navy. Thirteen ſhips of war were 
loſt, © together with fifteen hundred ſeamen, including 
rear-admiraÞ Beaumont, who had been employed in 
obſerving the Dunkirk ſquadron, and was then at anchor 
in the Downs, where his ſhip foundered. This great 
loſs, however, was repaired with incredible diligence, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all Europe. The queen immediately iſſued 
orders for building a greater number of ſlups than that 
which had been deſtroyed; and ſhe exerciſed her bounty 
for the relief of the ſhipwrecked ſeamen, and the widows 
of thoſe who-were drowned, in ſuch a manner as endeared 
her to all her ſubjects. 5 = | 
& XLIII: The emperor having declared his ſecond 
fon Charles, king of Spain, that young prince ſet out 
from Vienna to Holland, and at Duſſeldorp was viſited 
by the duke of Marlborough, who, in the name of his 
miſtreſs, congratulated him upon his accefſion to the 
crown of Spain. Charles received him with the moſt 
obliging courteſy. In the courſe of their converſation, 


taking off his ſword, he preſented it to the Engliſh gene- 
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language, I am not aſhamed to on myſelf à poor 
% prince. 4 poſſeſs nothing but my cloak and ſword; 
e the latter may be of uſe to your grace; and I hope 
tc you will not think it the worſe for my wearing it one 
4c day. On the contrary (replied the duke), it will 
« always put me in mind of your majeſty's juſt right and 
4c title, and of the obligations I lie under to hazard iny 
ce life in making you the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom,” 
This nobleman returned to England in October; and 
king Charles. embarking for the ſame. kingdom, under 


convoy of an Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, arrived: at 


Spithead on the twenty - ſixth day of September. There 
he was received by the dukes of Somerſet and Marlho- 
rough, who conducted him to Windſor; and on the road 
he was met by prince George of Denmark. The queen's 
deportment towards him was equally noble and obliging; 
and he expreſſed the moſt profound reſpect and venera- 
tion for this illuſtrious princeſs. He ſpoke” but little; 
yet what he ſaid was judicious; and he behaved with 
ſuch politeneſs and affability, as conciliated, the affection 


of the Engliſh. nobility. - After having. been magnifi- 


cently entertained for three days, he returned to Portſ- 
mouth, from whence, on the fourth of January, he failed 
for Portugal, with a great fleet, commanded by fr George 
Rooke, having on board a body of land forces, under 
the duke of Schomberg. When the admiral had 
almoſt reached Cape Finiſterre, he was driven back by 
a ſtorm to Spithead, where he was obliged to remain till 
the middle of February. Then being favoured with a 


fair wind, he happily performed the voyage to Liſbon, 


where king Charles was received with great ſplendour, 
though the court of Portugal was overſpread with ſorrow, 
excited by the death of the infanta, whom the king of 
Spain intended to eſpouſe. In Poland, all hope of peace 
ſeemed to vaniſh, The cardinal- primate, by the inſtiga- 
tion of the Swediſh king, whoſe army lay encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Dantzic, aſſembled. a diet at 
Warſaw, which ſolemnly depoſed Auguſtus, and de- 


clared the throne vacant, Their intention was to elect 
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young Sobieſki, ſon of their late monarch, who reſided 
at Breſlaw, in Sileſia: But their ſcheme was antici 4 
by Auguſtus, who retired haſtily into his Saxon - 
nions, and ſeizing — — *. gere ſecured 


r 


cn. VIII. 


5 I. Been; revive the bill againfl aaa 2 con- 
ſormiy. S II. Conſptracy trumped up by Simon Fraſer, 
bord Lowat. F III. The as prefers a remonſtrance to 
"the queen. & IV. The commons E a vote in favour 

' of the earl of Nottingham. Second remonfirance 
© of tbe lords. 5 VI. — diſputes between the tavo 

Bones. S VII. The queen grants the firſt fruits and 
- the tenths to the poor clergy. S VIII. Inquiry into 

: naval affairs, FIX. Trial of Lindſay. IX. Meeting 
of the" Scottiſh parliament. & XI. V. 2 oppoſition to 

tbe miniſtry in that kingdom. & XII. Their parliament 

- "paſs the a of ſecurity. $ XIII. Melancholy fituation 
of the emperor's affairs. & XIV. The duke of Marl- 

ough marches at the head of the allied army into 


3 — FS XV. He defeats the Bawvarians at Schel- 


lenberg. XVI. Fruitleſs negotiation with the elector 
F Bavaria. XVII. The confederates obtain à com- 
pleite victory at Hocbſtadt. & XVIII. Siege of Lan- 
dau. & XIX. The duke of Marlborough returns 10 
© \England. & XX. State of the war in different parts 
ef of Europe. XXI. Campaięn in Portugal. & XXII. 
Sir George Rooke takes Gibraltar, & XXIII. And 
- " evorſts the French fleet in a batile off Malaga. & XXIV. 
-» Seffion of parliament in England. & XXV. An ad of 
- alienation paſſed againſt the Scots. S XXVI. Manour 
ce Woodflock granted to the duke of Marlborough. 
XXVII. Diſputes between the two houſes on the 
- fubje# of the Ayleſbury conſtables. & XXVIII. The 
parliament diſſolved. 0 XXIX. Proceedings in the 
8 5 of Scotland. on XXX. _ paſs an for 
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or a treaty of union wvith England. $ XXXI. Di 


ference betaveen the parliament and convocation in Ire- 
land. & XXXII. Fruitleſs campaign on the Moſelle. 
S XXXIII. The duke of Marlborough "forces ' the 
rench lines in Brabant. & XXXIV. He is prevented 

by the deputies of the flates from attacking the French 

| S XXXV. He wifits the Imperial court f 


Vienna. I XXXVI. State of the war on the Upper 


1 Rhine, in Hungary, Piedmont, Portugal, and Poland. 


S XXXVII. Sir Thomas Dilkes deftroys part of the 


French fleet, and relieves Gibraltar. & XXXVIII. 
The earl of Peterborough and fir Cloudefley Sbouel re- 
duce Barcelona. & XXXIX. The | earl's ſurpriſing 
progreſs in Spain. & XL. New parliament in England. 
SXLI. Bill for a regency in caſe of the queen's deeeaſe. 
S XLII. Debates in the houſe of lords upon the ſuppoſed 
danger to which the church was expoſed. & XLIII. 
_ The parliament prorogued. Diſputes in the convocation. 
I XLIV. Conferences opened for a treaty & union 
with Scotland. & XLV. Subſtance of the treaty. © 


§ I. WV HEN the iament met in October, the 

Full ueen in her ſpeech took notice of the de- 
claration by the duke of Savoy, and the treaty with Por- 
tugal, as circumſtances advantageous to the alliance. 
She told them, that although no proviſion was made for 
the expedition to Liſbon, and the augmentation of the 
land- forces, the funds had anſwered: fo well, and the 
Pans of prizes been ſo conſiderable,” that the public 

ad not run in debt by thoſe additional ſervices: That ſhe 
had contributed out of her own revenue to the ſupport of 
the circle of Suabia, whoſe firm adherence to the intereſt 
of the allies deſerved her ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. She ſaid, 
ſhe would not engage in any unneceſſary expenſe of her 
own, that ſhe might have the more to ſpare towards the 
eaſe of her ſubjetts. She recommended deſpatch and 
union, and earneſtly exhorted them to avoid any heats or 
diviſions that might give encouragement to the common 
enemies of the church and ftate. Notwithſtanding this 


admonition, and the addreſſes of both houſes, in which 
N G 3 


they 
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they promiſed to avoid all diviſions, a motion was made 


in the houſe of commons for renewing the bill againſt oc- 
cahonal conformity, and carried by a great majority. In 
the new draft, however, the penalties were lowered, and 
the ſevereſt clauſes mitigated. As the court no longer 
intereſted itſelf in the ſucceſs: of this meaſure, the houſe 
was: pretty equally divided with reſpect to the. ſpeakers, 
and the debates on each fide were maintained with equal 
{pirit and ability: At length it paſſed, and was ſent up 
to the lords, who handled jt ſtill more ſeverely. It was 
_— by a ſmall majority of the biſhops, and particu- 

y by Burnet of Sarum, who declaimed againſt it, as 
a ſcheme of the papiſts to ſet the church and proteſtants 
at variance. It was ſucceſſively attacked by the duke of 
Devonſhire, the earl of Pembroke, the lords Haverſham, 
Mohun, Ferrars, and Wharton. Prince George of 
Denmark abſented himſelf from the houſe; and the queſ- 
tion being put for a ſecond reading, it was carried in the 
negative; yet the duke of Marlborough and lord Godol- 
phin entered their diſſent again its being rejected, though 


the former had poſitively declared that he thought the 


bill unſeaſonable. The commons having peruted a copy 
of the treaty with Portugal, voted forty thouſand men, 
including five thouſand marines, for the ſea ſervice of the 


enſuing year; and a like number of land- forces, to act 


in conjunction with the allies, beſides the additional ten 
thouſand : They likewiſe reſolved, that the proportion 
to be employed in Portugal ſhould amount to eight thou- 
ſand. Sums were granted for the maintenance of theſe 
reat armaments, as well as for the ſubſidies payable to 
er majeſty's allies; and funds appointed equal to the 
occaſion. Then they aſſured the queen, in an addreſs, 
that they would provide for the ſupport of ſuch alliances 
as ſhe bad made, or ſhould make, with the duke of 
Savoy. | 4 | 1 ; as 
$ IH. At this period the nation was alarmed by the 
detection of a conſpiracy ſaid to be hatched by the jaco- 
bites of Scotland. Simon Fraſer lord Lovat, a man of 
deſperate enterpriſe, profound diſſimulat ion, abandoned 
morals, and ruined. fortune, who had been outlewed for 
25 ä „ Having 


1 


ANNE, [ 


IÞ having ravithed a ſiſter of the marquis of Athol, was the 
E | ra to whom the plot ſeems to have owed its origin, 


e repaired to the court of St. Germain's, where he un- 
dertook to aſſemble a body of twelve thouſand highlanders 


IJ to act in favour of the pretender, if the court of France 
would aſſiſt them with a finall reinforcement of troops, 


together with officers, arms, ammunition, and money. 
The French king ſeemed to liſten to the propoſal z but, as 
Fraſer's chara&er was infamous, he doubted his veracity. 
He was, therefore, ſent back to Scotland with two other 
perſons, who were inſtructed to learn the ſtrength and 


| ſentiments of the clans, and endeavour to engage ſome - 


of the nobility in the deſign of an inſurreftion. Fraſer 
no ſooner returned, than he privately diſcovered the whole 
tranſaction to the duke of ia rd and undertook to 
make him acquainted with the whole correſpondence be- 
tween the pretender and the jacobites. In conſequence 
of this ſervice he was provided with & paſs, to ſecure 
him from all proſecution ;, and made a progreſs through 
the highlands, to ſound the inclination of the chieftains. 
Before he ſet out on this circuit, he delivered to the duke 
a letter from the queen dowager at St. Germain's, di- 
rected to the marquis of Athol : It was couched in ge- 
neral terms, and ſuperſcribed in a different character; 
ſo that, in all probability, Fraſer had forged the direc- 
tion, with a view to ruin the marquis, who had proſecut- 
ed him for the injury done to his filter. He propoſed a 
ſecond journey to France, where he ſhould be able to diſ- 
cover other more material . circumſtances ; and the duke 
of Queenſberry procured a paſs for him to go to Halland 
from the earl of Nottingham, though it was expedited 
under a borrowed name. The duke had communicated 
his diſcovery to the queen, without diſcloſing his name, 
which he defired might be concealed: Her majeſty * 
believed the particulars, which were confirmed by her 
ſpies at Paris, as well as by the evidence of fr John 
Maclean, who had lately been conveyed from France to 

England.in an open boat, and apprehended at Folkitone. 
This gentleman pretended at firit, that his intention was 
to go through England to his own country, in order to 
net} | take 
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take the benefit of the queen's pardon ; and this, in all 


probability, was his real defign ; but, being given to 
underſtand that he would be treated in England as a trai- 
tor, unleſs he ſhould merit forgiveneſs, by making im- 
portant diſcoveries, he related all he knew of the e 
in urrection. From his informations the miniſtry gave 
directions for apprehending one Keith, whoſe uncle had ac- 
companied Fraſer from France, and knew all the intrigues 
of the court of St. Germain's. He declared, that there 
was-no other deſign on foot, except that of paving the 
way for the pretender's aſcending the throne after the 
queen's. deceaſe.” Ferguſon, that veteran conſpirator, 
affirmed that Fraſer had been employed by the duke of 
Queenſberry to deco ſome perſons whom he hated into a 
conſpiracy, that he might bave an opportunity to effect 


their ruin; and by the diſcovery eftabliſh his own credit, 


which began to totter. Perhaps there was too much 
reaſon for this imputation. Among thoſe who were 
ſeized at this time, was a gentleman of the name of 
Lindſay, who had been under-ſecretary to the earl of 


Middleton. He had returned from France to Scotland, 


in order to take the benefit of the queen's pardon, under 
the ſhelter of which he came to England, thinking him- 
ſelf ſecure from proſecution. He proteſted he knew of 
no deſigns againſt the queen or her government; and that 
he did no believe ſhe would ever receive the leaſt injury 
or moleſtation from the court of St. Germain's. The 
houſe of lords having received intimation of this conſpi- 
racy, refolved, That a committee ſhould be appointed to 
examine into the particulars 3 and ordered that fir John 
Maclean ſhould be next day brought to their houſe. The 
queen, who was far from being pleaſed with this inſtance 
of their officious interpoſition, gave them to underſtand 
by meſſage, that ſhe thought it would be mconvenient to 
change the method of examination already begun; and 
that the would in a ſhort time inform the houſe of the 
whole affair. On the ſeventeenth day of December the 
queen went to the houſe of peers, and having paſſed the 
bill for the land-tax, made a ſpeech to both houſes, in 

which ſhe declared, that ſhe had unqueſtionable informa- 
3 | a the FL | tion 
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tion of ill practices and deſigns carried on by the emiſ- 
faries of France in Scotland. The lords perſiſting in 
their reſolution to bring the inquiry into their own houſe, 
choſe their ſele& committee by ballot; and in an addreſs, 
thanked her majeſty for the information ſhe had been 
pleaſed to communicate. FOG SAME TY Rc} | 

$ III. The commons, taking it for granted that the 
queen was diſobliged at theſe proceedings of the upper 
houſe, which, indeed, implied an inſult upon her mini- 
ſtry, if not upon herſelf, preſented an addreſs, declaring 
themſelves ſurpriſed to find, that when perſons fuſpected 
of treaſonable practices were taken into cuſtody by her 
majeſty's meſſengers, in order to be examined, the lords, 
in violation to the known laws of the land, had wreſted 
them out of her hands, and arrogated the examination 
folely to themſelves : So that a due inquiry into the evil 
practices and defigns againſt her majeſty's perſon and go- 
vernment might, in a great meaſure, be obſtructed. They 
earneſtly deſired, that ſhe would ſuffer no diminution of 
the prerogative z and they aſſured her they would, to the 
utmoſt of their power, ſupport her in the exerciſe of it 
at home, as well as in aſſerting it againſt all invaſions 
whatſoever. The queen thanked them for their concern 
and aſſurances ; and was not ill pleaſed at the nature of 


| the addreſs, though the charge againſt the peers was not 


ſtrictly true; for there were many inſtances of their hay- 
ing afſumed ſuch a right of inquiry. The upper houſe 
deeply reſented the accuſation. They declared, that by 
the known laws and cuſtoms of parliament, they had an 
undoubted right to take examinations of perſons charged 
with criminal matters, whether thoſe perſons were, or 
were not, in cuſtody, They reſolved, that the addreſs of 
the commons was unparliamentary, groundleſs, without 
precedent, kighly injurious to the houſe of peers, tend- 
ing to interrupt the good correſpondence between the two 
houſes, to create an ill opinion in her majeſty of the houſe 
of peers, of dangerous conſequence to the liberties of the 
people, the conſtitution of the kingdom, and privileges 
of parliament. They preſented a long remonſtrance to 
the queen, . juſtifying their own conduct, — 
} | eps 


and expreſling the moſt fervent zeal, duty, and affection 


- Jefts, and the prote&jon of their liberties. . 
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teps they had taken, recriminating upon the commons, 


to her majeſty. In her anſwer to this repreſentation, 
which, was drawn up with elegance, propriety, and pre- 
ciſion, ſhe profeſſed her ſorrow for the miſunderſtanding 
which had happened between the two houſes of parliament, 
and thanked them for the concern they had expreſſed for 
the Fur of the crown and the prerogative; which ſhe 
ſhould never exert ſo willingly as for the good of her ſub. 


IV. Among other perſons ſeized on the coaſt of Sul- 
ſex, on their landing from France, was one Boucher, 
who had been aide-du-camp to the duke of Berwick. 
T his man, when examined, denied all knowledge of any 
conſpiracy :. He ſaid, that being weary of living ſo long min 
abroad, and baving made ſome unſucceſsful.attempts to wit 
obtain a. paſs, he had choſen. rather to caft himſelf on Ml jt 
the queen's mercy, than to remain longer in exile from Il nie 
his native. country. He was tried and condemned for car 
high treaſon, yet continued to declare himſelf ignorant of Ml cor 
the plot. He proved, that in the war of Ireland, as well anc 
as in Flanders, he had treated the Engliſh priſoners with cor 
ru humanity. The lords deſiſted from the proſecution; ou! 

e obtained a reprieve, and died in Newgate, On the fac 
e day of January the earl of Nottingham tus 
told the houſe, that the queen had commanded him tio 
lay before them the papers containing all the particulars ine 


hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scotland; but of 


that there was one circumſtance which could not yet be G 
properly communicated, without running the riſque of MW <2 
reventing a diſcovery of greater importance. They ſu 
orthwith drew) up and preſented an addreſs, deſiring, to 
that all the papers might be immediately ſubmitted to tu 


their inſpection. The queen ſaid ſhe did not expect to he a> 


reſſed in this manner immediately after the declaration by 
he had made: But in a few days the earl of Nottingham hy 


delivered the papers, ſealed, to the houſe, and all the l 


lords were ſummoned to attend on the eighth day of Fe- Ve 
bruary, that they might be opened and pernſed. Not- * 
tingham was ſuſpeRted of a deſign to ſtifle the conſpiracy. 


Com- 


0% 43 een tf 
omplaint was made in the houſe of commons, that he had 


diſcharged an officer belonging to thelateking James, who 
had been ſeized by the governor of Berwick. A warm 
debate enſued, and at length ended in a refolve, that the 
earl of Nottingham, one of her majeſty”s principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, for his great ability and diligence in the 
execution of his office, for his unqueſtionable fidelity to 
the queen and her government, and for his ſteady adhe - 
rence to the church of England as by law eftabliſhed, 
highly merited the truſt her majeſty had repoſed in him. 
They ordered the ſpeaker to preſent” this retolution to the 


queen, who ſaid, the was glad to find them fo well ſatiſ- 
fed with the earl of Nottingham, who was truſted by 
her in ſo conſiderable an office. They peruſed the exa- 
minations of the witneſſes which were laid before them, 
without paſſing judgment, or offering advice on the ſub- 


jet : But they thanked her majeſty for having communi- 


nicated thoſe particulars, as well as for her wiſdom and 
care of the nation, When the lords proceeded with un- 
common eagerneſs in their inquiry, the lower houſe, in 
another addreſs, renewed their complaints againſt the 
conduct of the peers, which they ſtill affirmed was with. 
out a precedent. But this was the language of irritated 
faction, by which indeed both fides were equally ac- 


tuated. 


dv. The ſelet committee of the lords proſecuted the 


| inquiry, and founded their report chiefly onthe confeſſion 


of fir John Maclean, who owned that the court of St. 
Germain's had liſtened to Lovat's propoſal; that ſeveral 
councils had been held at the pretender's court on the 
ſubjet of an invaſion ; and that perſons were ſent over 
to ſound ſome of the nobility in Scotland. But the na- 
ture of their private correſpondence and negotiation 
could not be diſcovered. Keith had tampered with his 
uncle to diſcloſe the whole ſecret ; and this was the cir- 
cumſtance which the queen declined imparting to the 
lords, until ſhe ſhould know the ſucceſs of his endea- 
vours, which proved ineffectual. The uncle ſtood aloof; 
and the miniſtry did not heartily engage in the inquiry. 

| T he 
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and being warmed with violent | debates, voted, that 
there been dangerous plots between ſome perſons in 
Scotland and the conrts of France and St. Germain's ; 
and, that the encouragement for this plotting aroſe from 
the not ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland in 
the houſe of Hanover. Theſe votes were ſignified to the 
queen in an addreis; and they promiſed, that when the ſuc- 
ceſſion ſhould be thus ſettled, they would endeavourto pro- 
mote the union of the two kingdoms upon jult and reaſona. 
bleterms. Then they compoled another repreſentation, in 


anſwer to tbe ſe addreſs of the commons, touching | 


their proceedings. They charged the lower houſe with 
want of — the whole progreſs of this inquiry. 
They produced a great number of precedents, to prove 
that their conduct had been regular and parliamentary; 
and they, in their turn, accuſed the commons of parti- 
ality and injuſtice in vacating legal elections. The queen, 
in anſwer to this remonſtrance, faid, ſhe looked upon 
any miſunderſtanding between the two houſes as a very 
great misfortune to the kingdom; and that ſhe ſhould 
never omit any thing in her power to prevent all occa- 

ſions of them for the future. HT 
VI. The lords and commons, animated by ſuch 
oppolite principles, ſeized every opportunity of thwarting 
each: other. An action having been brought by one 
Matthew. Aſhby againſt William White, and the other 
. conftables of Ayleſbury, for having denied him the pri- 
vilege of voting in the laſt election, the cauſe was tried 
at the aſſizes, and the conſtables were caſt with damages. 
But an order was given in the queen's bench to quaſh all 
the proceedings, fince no action had ever been brought 
on that account. The cauſe being moved by writ of 
error into the houſe of lords, was argued with great 
warmth: At h in was carried by a great majority, 
that the order of the queen's bench ſhould be ſet aſide, 
and judgment pronounced according to the verdi& given 
at the aſſizes. The commons conſidered theſe proceedings 
as encroaching on their privileges. They _ five 
| ifferent 
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Che houſe of lords having finiſhed: theſe examinations, | 


| minations in the ſame caſe, without relief: 
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different reſolutions, importing, that the commons of 
England in parliament aſſembled had the ſole right to 
examine and determine all matters relating to the right of 
election of their own members: That the practice of 
determining the qualifications of electors in any court 
of law would expoſe all mayors, bailiffs, and returning 
officers, to a multiplicity of vexatious ſuits and infup- 
portable expenſes, and ſubject them to different and in- 
dependent juriſdictions, as well as to inconſiſtent _ 

at 
Matthew Aſhby was guilty of a breach of privilege, as 
were all attornies, ſolicitors, counſellors, and ſerjeants 
at law, ſoliciting, proſecuting, or pleading, in any caſe 
of the ſame nature. Theſe reſolutions, ſigned by the 
clerk, were fixed upon the gate of Weltminſter-hall, On 
the other hand, the lords appointed a committee to draw 
up a ſtate of the caſe; and, upon their report, reſolyed, 
that every perſon being wilfully hindered to exerciſe his 
right of voting, might maintain an action in the queen's 
courts againk the officer by whom his vote ſhould be re- 
fuſed, to aſſert his right, and recover damage for the 
injury: That an aſſertion to the contrary was deſtructive 
of the property of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom of 
elections, and manifeſtly tended to the encouragement of 
partiality and corruption: That the declaring of Mat- 


thew Aſhby guilty of a breach of privilege of the houſe 


of commons was an unprecedented attempt upon the 
judicature of - parliament, and an attempt to ſubject 
the law of England to the votes of the houſe of commons. 
Copies of the caſe, and theſe reſolutions, were ſent by 
the lord-keeper to all the ſheriffs of England, to be 
circulated through all the boroughs of their reſpective 
counties. . | | 

$ VIL. On the ſeventh day of February, the queen 
ordered ſecretary Hedges to tell the houſe of commons, 
that ſhe had remitted the arrears of the tenths to the 
poor clergy : That ſhe would grant her whole revenue 
ariſing out of the firſt-fruits and tenths, as far as it 
ſhould become free from incumbrance, as an augmenta- 
tion of their maintenance : That if the houſe of com- 
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mons could find any method by which her intentions to || 
the poor clergy might be made more effectual, it would | 


be an advantage to the public, and acceptable to her 
majeſty. The commons immediately brought in a bill, 
enabling her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and 
create a corporation by charter, to direct the application 
of it to the uſes propoſed : They likewiſe repealed the 
ſtatute of mortmain, io far as to allow all men to be- 
queath by will, or grant by deed, any ſum they ſhould 
think fit to give towards the augmentation of benefices, 
Addreſſes of thanks and acknowledgment from all the 
clergy of England were preſented to the queen for her 
gracious bounty: But very little regard was paid to 
Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, although the queen declared 
that prelate author of the project. He was generally 
hated, either as a Scot, a low-churchman, or a meddling 
partiſan. | | 

S VIII. In March an inquiry into the condition of 
the navy was begun in the houſe of lords. They de ſired 
the queen, in an addreſs, to give ſpeedy and effectual 
orders, that a number of ſhips ſufficient for the home 
ſervice ſhould be equipped and manned with all poſſible 
expedition. They reſolved, that admiral Graydon's not 
attacking the four French ſhips in the Channel had been a 
prejudice to the. queen's ſervice, and a diſgrace to the 
nation: That his preſſing men in Jamaica, and his ſe- 
verity towards maſters of merchant veſſels and tranſports, 
had been a great diſcouragement to the inhabitants cf 
that ifland, as well as prejudicial to her majelty's ſervice; 
and they preſented the addreſs againſt him, in conle- 
quence of which he was diſmiſſed. They examined the 
accounts of the earl of Orford, againſt which great cla- 
mour had been raiſed ; and, taking cognizanee of the 
remarks made by the commiſſioners of the public ac- 
counts, found them falſe in fact, ill- grounded, and of no 
importance. The commons beſought the queen to order 
a. proſecut on on account of ill practices in the earl of 
Ranelagh's office: And they ſent up to the lords a bill 
for continuing the commiliien on the public accounts. 


Some alterations were made in the upper houſe, eſpecially 
| in 


1 jected by the commons. The. 


* the nomination of commiſſioners; but theſe were re- 
peers adhering to their 
amendments, the bill dropped, and the commiſſion ex- 


pired. No other bill of any conſequence paſſed in this 


ſeſſion, except an act for raifing recruits, which empow- 


ered juſtices of the peace to impreſs idle perſons for 


ſoldiers and marines. On the third day of April the 
ueen went to the houſe of peers, and having made a 


| ſhort ſpeech on the uſual topics of acknowledgment, 
unity, and modefation, prorogued the parliament to the 


fourth day of July. The diviſion ſtil] continued between 
the two houſes of convocation ; ſo that nothing of mo- 
ment was tranſa&ed in that aſſembly, except their addreſs 
to the queen upon her granting the firſt-fruits and tenths 
for the augmentation of ſmall benefices. At the ſame 


time, the lower houſe ſent their ys with a depu« 


tation to wait upon the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
to return their thanks to that honourable houſe for having 
eſpouſed the intereſt of the clergy ; and to aſſure them 
that the convocation would purſue ſuch methods as might 
belt conduce to the ſupport, honour, intereſt, and ſecu- 
rity of the church as now by law eſtabliſhed. They 
ſent up to the archbiſhop and prelates divers repreſenta- 
tions, containing complaints, and propoſing canons and 
articles of reformation : But very httle regard was paid 

to their remonſtrances. | 
$ IX. About this period the earl of Nottingham, 
after having ineffectually preſſed the queen to diſcard the 
dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, reſigned the ſeals. 
The earl of Jerſey and fir Edward Seymour were diſ- 
miſſed: The earl of Kent was appointed chamberlain, 
Harley ſecretary of ſtate, and Henry St. John ſecretary 
of war. The diſcovery of the Scottiſh conſpiracy was no 
ſooner known in France, than Louis ordered Fraſer to 
be impriſoned in the Baſtile. In England, Lindfay being 
ſentenced to die for having correſponded with France, 
was given to underſtand that he had no mercy to expect, 
unleſs he would diſcover the conſpiracy. He perſiſted in 
denying all knowledge of any ſuch conſpiracy ; and 
ſcorned to fave his life by giving falſe-informatian. In 
| H 2 order 
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ordered him to be conveyed to Tyburn, where he (till ; f 
rejected life upon the terms propoſed : Then he was car. p 
ried back to Newgate, where he remained ſome years: 5 
At length he was baniſhed, and died of hunger in Hol- t. 
land. The miniſters had been ſo lukewarm and lang uid d 
in the inveſtigation of the Scottiſh conſpiracy, that the t 
whigs loudly exclaimed againſt them as diſguiſed Jaco- 1 
bites, and even whiſpered inſinuations, implying, that c 
the queen herſelf had a ſecret bias of ſiſterly affection for v 
the court of St. Germain's. What ſeemed to confirm r 

this allegation, was the diſgrace of the duke of Queen. 
berry, who had exerted himſelf with remarkable zeal in t] 
the detection: But the decline of his intereſt in Scotland 6 
was the real cauſe of his being laid afide at this junc- t 
ture. | | c 
8 X. The deſign of the court was to procure in the c 
Scottiſh parliament the nomination of a ſucceſſor to the h 
crown, and a-ſupply for the forces, which could not be tl 
obtained in the preceding ſeſſion. Secretary Johnſton, in 51 
concert with the marquis of Tweedale, undertook to f 
carry theſe points, in return for certain limitations on c 
the ſucceſſor, to which her majeſty agreed. The mar- v 
quis was appointed commiſſioner. The office of lord- t 
regiſter was beſtowed: upon Johnſton ; and the parliament 2 
met on the ſixth day of July. The queen, in her letter, f 
expreſſed her concern that theſe diviſions ſhould have riſen c 
to ſuch a height, as to encourage the enemies of the na- 4 
tion to employ their emiſſaries for debauching her good t1 
ubjects from their allegiance. She declared her reſolu- f 
tion to grant whatever could in reaſon be demanded for 1 
quieting the minds of the people. She told them ſhe had v 
Empowered the marquis of Tweedale to give unqueſtion- E 
able proofs of her determination to maintain the govern- r 
ment in church and ſtate as by law eſtabliſhed in that 1 
kingdom; to conſent to ſuch laws as ſhould be found n 
wanting for the further ſecurity of both, and for pre- J 
venting all encroachments for the future. (1704.) She t 
earneſtly exhorted them to ſettle the ſucceſſion in the pro- þ 
0 


teſtant line, as a ſlep abſolutely neceſſary for their own 
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peace and happineſs, the quiet and ſecurity of all her domi- 


nions, the reputation of her affairs abroad, and the im- 


provement of the proteſtant intereſt through all Europe. 
She declared, that ſhe had authoriſed the commiſſioner 
to give the royal aſſent to whatever cov d be reaſonably 
demanded, and was in her power-to grant, for ſecuring 
the ſovereignty and liberties of that her ancient kingdom, 
The remaining part of the letter turned upon the ne- 
ceſſity of their granting a ſupply, the diſcouragement of 
vice, the encouragement of commerce, and the uſual 
recommendation of moderation and unanimity. _ 
XI. The duke of Hamilton preſented a reſolve, 
that the parliament would not name a ſucceſſor to the 
crown, until the Scots ſhould have concluded a previous 
treaty with England, in relation to commerce and other 
concerns. This motion produced a warm debate, in the 
courle of which Fletcher of Saltoun exp dated upon the 
hardſhips and miſeries which the Scots he. *Mlained ſince 
the union of the two crowns under one ſover n, and the 
impoſſibility of bettering their condition, u they 
ſhould take care to anticipate any deſign that tens * 4 
continuation of the ſame calamities. Another rec.. e 
was produced by the ear] of Rothes, importing, that 
the parliament ſhould proceed to make ſuch limitations 
and conditions of government as might be judged proper 
for rectifying the conſtitution ; for vindicating and ſe- 
curing the ſovereignty and independency of the nation; 
and that then the parliament would take into conſidera- 
tion the other reſolve offered by the duke of Hamilton, 
for a treaty previous to the nomination of a ſucceſſor. 
This propoſal was ſeconded by the court-party, and 
violent heats enſued. At length, fir James Falconer, of 
Pheſdo, offered an expedient, which neither party could 
refuſe with any ſhow of moderation. He ſuggeſted a 


reſolve, that the parliament would not proceed to the 


nomination of a ſucceſſor, until the previous treaty with 
England ſhould be diſcuſſed; and that it would make 
tae neceſſary limitations and conditions of government, 
before the ſucceſſor ſhould be nominated. This joint 
relolve being put to the vote, was carried by a great ma- 
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jority. The treaty with England was negledted, and 6 

the affair of the ſucceſſion — poſtponed. The en 

duke of Athol moved, That her majeſty ſhould be deſired ＋ 

to ſend down the witneſſes and all the papers relating to af 

the conſpiracy, that, after due examination, thoſe who w 

were unjuſtly accuſed might be vindicated, and the guilty to 

| Puniſhed according to their demerits. The commiſſioner af 
declared, that he had already written, and would write be 

again to the queen on that ſubjeft. The intention of the pl 

=  cavahiers was to convict the duke of Queenſberry of ma- in 
| lice and calumny in the proſecution of that affair, that hi 
| they might wreak their vengeance upon him for that in- ic 
| ſtance of his animoſity, as well as for his having deſerted fy 
them in the former ſeſſion. He found means, however, th 
to perſuade the queen, that ſuch an inquiry would not ri 

only protract the ſeſſion, but alſo divert them from the | fy 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and raiſe ſuch a ferment as H 

might be productive of tragical conſequences. Alarmed ſte 

at theſe ſuggeſtions, ſhe reſolved to prevent the examin- th 

ation; and gave no anſwer to the repeated applica- ca 

tions made by her parliament and miniſters. Mean- lj! 

while the duke of Queenſberry appeaſed his enemies in cr 
Scotland, by directing all his friends to join in the op- E 
poſition. _ > Os 7 er ; ” 

S XII. The duke of Hamilton again moved, that ti 

the parliament ſhould proceed to the limitations, and cl 

name commiſſioners to treat with England, previous to Jet 

all other buſineſs, except an act for a land-tax of two dc 
months, neceſſary for the immediate ſubſiſtence of the ip 
forces. The earl of Marchmont propoſed an act to ex- W 

elude all popiſh ſucceſſors ; but this was warmly oppoſed th 

as unſeaſonable, by Hamilton and his party. A bill of ra 

fupply being offered by the lord juſtice clerk, the cavaliers Ja 

tacked to it great part of the act of ſecurity, to which the th 

royal aſſent had been refuſed in the former ſeſſion. Vio- an 

lent debates aroſe ; fo that the houſe was filled with rage dr 

and tumult. The national ſpirit of independence had re 

been wrought vp to. a dangerous pitch of enthuſiaſm. tic 

The fireets were crowded with people of all ranks, ex- dr 
claiming againſt Engliſh influence; and threatening to ts 
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ſacrifice, as traitors to their country, all who ſhould 
embrace meaſures that ſeemed to favour a foreign intereſt. 
The commiſſioner and his friends were confounded and 
appalled. Finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, he, 
with the concurrence of the other miniſters, wrote a letter 
to the queen, repreſenting the uncomfortable ſituation of 
affairs, and adviſing her majeſty to paſs the bill, encum- 
bered as it was with the act of ſecurity. Lord Godol- 

hin, on whoſe counſel ſhe chiefly relied, found himſelf 
involved in great perplexity. The tories had devoted 
him to deſtruction. He foreſaw that the queen's conceſ- 
ſions to the Scots in an affair of ſuch conſequence, would 
furniſh his enemies with a plauſible pretence to arraign 
the conduct of her miniſter: But he choſe to run that 
riſque, rather than ſee the army diſbanded for want of a 
ſupply, and the kingdom left expoſed to an ' invaſion, 


| He, therefore, ſeconded the advice of the Scottiſh mini- 


ſters; and the queen authoriſed the commiſſioner to paſs 
the bill that was depending. This act provided, that in 
caſe of the queen's dying without ifſue, a parliament 
ſhould immediately meet, and declare the ſucceſſor to the 
crown, different from the perſon poſſeſſing the throne of 
England, unleſs before that period a ſettlement ſhould be 
made in parliament of the rights and liberties of the na- 
tion, independent of Engliſh councils : By another 
clauſe, they were empowered to arm and train the ſub- 
jets, ſo as to put them in a poſture of defence. The 
Scottiſh parliament having, by a laudable exertion of 
ſpirit, obtained this a& of ſecurity, granted the ſupply 
without further heſitation : But, not yet ſatisfied with . 
this ſacrifice, they engaged in debates about the conſpi- 

racy, and the proceedings of the houſe of lords in Eng- 

land, which they termed an officious intermeddling in 

their concerns, and an encroachment upon the ſovereignty 

and independency of the nation. They drew up an ad- 

dreſs to the queen, deſiring that the evidence and papers 
relating to the plot might be ſubjected to their examina- 

tion in the next ſeſſion. Meanwhile, the commiſſioner, 

dreading the further progrefs of ſuch an ungovernable 
lerocity, prorogued the parliament to the * 40 of 
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October. The act of fecurity being tranfinitted to Eng. | 


land, copies of it were circulated by the enemies of Go. 


doiphin, who repreſented it as a meaſure of that miniſter; | 


and the kingdom was filled with murmurs and difcon- 
tent. People openly declared, that the two kingdoms 
were now ſeparated by law, ſo as never to be rejoined. 


Reports were ſpread, that great quantities of arms had 


been conveyed to' Scotland, and that the natives were 
employed in preparations to invade England. All the 
blame of theſe tranſactions was imputed to lord Godol- 
phin, whom the tories determined to attack, while the 
other party reſolved to exert their whole influence for 
his preſervation: Yet, in all probability, he owed his 
immediate ſupport to the ſucceſs of his friend the duke 


of Marlborough. 


d XIII. Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
fituation to which the emperor was reduced in the begin- 


ning of the ſeaſon. The malcontents in Hungary had 


rendered themſelves formidable by their ſucceſs: The 
elector of Bavaria poſſeſſed all the places on the Danube, 
as far as Paſſau, and even threatened the city of Vienna, 
which muſt have been infallibly loft, had the Hungarians 


and Bavarians acted in concert. By the advice of prince 


Eugene, the emperor implored the aſſiſtance of her Bri- 
tannic majeſty; and the duke of Marlborough explained 
to her the neceſſity of undertaking his relief. This no- 
bleman, in the month of January, had croffed the ſea to 


. Holland, and concerted a tcheme with the deputies of the 


States-general, for the operations of the enſuing cam- 


paign. They agreed, that general Auverquerque ſhould 


lie upon the defenſive with a ſmall body of troops in the 
Netherlands, while the main army of the allies ſhould act 
upon the Rhine, under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough. Such was the pretext under which this 
conſummate general concealed another plan, which was 


communicated to a few only, in whoſe ditcretion he could 
confide. It was approved by the penſionary and ſome 
leading men, who ſecured its favourable reception with 


the States-general, when it became neceſſary to impart 


the ſecret to that numerous aflembly, In the mean time, 


the 
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the preparations were made, on pretence of carrying the 
war to the banks of the Moſelle. | 

8 XIV. In the month of April, the duke, accom- 
panied by his brother general Churchill, lieutenant- ge. 
neral Lumley, the earl of Orkney, and other officers of 
diſtinction, embarked for Holland, where he had a long 


conference with a deputation of the ſtate, concerning a 


propoſal of ſending a large <p towards the Moſelle. The 
deputies of Zealand oppoſed this meaſure of ſending their 
troops to ſuch a diſtance ſo ſtrenuouſiy, that the duke 
was obliged to tell them, in plain terms, he had received 
orders to march thither with the Britiſh forces. He ac- 
cordingly aſſembled his army at Maeſtricht; and on 
the eighth day of May began his march into Germany, 
The French imagined his intention was to begin the cam- 
paign with the fiege of Traerbach, and penetrate inta 
France along the Moſelle. In this perſuaſion they ſent 
a detachment into that river; and gave out that they 
intended to inveſt Huy, a pretence to which the duke 
75 no regard. He continued his route by Bedburg, 

erpenord, Kalſecken : He viſited the fortifications of 
Bonne, where he received certain advice, that the recruits 
and reinforcements for the French army in Bavaria had 
joined the ele&or at Villingen. He redoubled his dili- 
gence, paſſed the Neckar on the third of June, and halted 
at Ladenburgh: From thence he wrote a letter to the 
States-general, giving them to underſtand, that he had the 


queen's orders to march to the relief of the empire; and 


expreſſing his hope that they would approve the deſign, 
and allow their troops to ſhare the honour of the expedi- 
tion. By the return of a courier he received their appro- 
bation, and full power to command their forces. He 
then proceeded to Mildenheim, where he was viſited by 
prince Eugene; and theſe two great men, whole talents 
were congenial, immediately contracted an intimacy of 


friendſhip. Next day, prince Louis of Baden arrived in 


the camp at Great Hippach. He told the duke, his 
grace was come to ſave the empire, and to give him an 
GA IM HY vindicating his honour, which he knew 
was at-the laſt ſtake in the opinion of ſome people. The 
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* duke replied, he was come to learn of him how to ſerve 


the empire: That they muſt be ignorant indeed, who did 
not know that the prince of Baden, when his health per- 
mitted him, had preſerved the empire, and extended its 
conqueſts. | | | 


$ XV. Thoſe three celebrated generals agreed, that 


the two armies ſhould join: That the command ſhould 
be alternately veſted in the duke and prince Louis, from 
from day to day; and that prince Eugene ſhould com- 
mand a ſeparate army on the Rhine. Prince Louis re- 


turned to his army on the Danube: Prince Eugene ſet 


out for Philipſburgh ; the duke of Marlborough being 
Joined by the Imperial army under prince Louis of Baden 
at Waſtertellen, proſecuted his march by Elchingen, 
Gingen, and Landthauſſen. On the firſt day of July 
he was in fight of the enemy's entrenchments at Dillen- 
gen, and encampe1 with his right at Amerdighem, and 
his left at Onderingen. Underſtanding that the elector 
of Bavaria had detached the beſt part of his infantry to 


_ reinforce the count d'Arco, who was poſted behind ſtrong 


lines at Schellenberg, near Donawert, he reſolved to at: 
tack their entrenchments without delay. On the ſecond 
day of July he advanced towards the enemy, and paſſed 
the river Wermitz : About five o'clock in the afternoon 
the attack was begun by the Engliſh and Dutch infantry, 


ſupported by the horſe and dragoons. They were very 


ſeverely handled, and even obliged to give way, when 


prince Louis of Baden marching up, at the head of the 
Imperialiſts, to another part of the line, made a diverſion 


in their favour. After an obſtinate reſiſtance they forced 
the entrenchments, and the horſe entering with the infan- 
try, fell ſo furiouſly upon the enemy, already diſordered, 
that they were routed with great ſlaughter. They fled 
with the utmoſt trepidation to Donawert and the Danube, 
leaving fix thouſand men dead on the field of battle. The 
confederates took ſixteen pieces of cannon, thirteen pair 
of colours, with all the tents and baggage. Yet the 
victory was dearly purchaſed; ſome thouſands of the 
allies were ſlain in the attack, including many gallant 
officers, among whom were the generals Goor and Bein- 


heim, 
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heim, and count Stirum was mortally wounded, Next 
day the Bavarian garriſon abandoned Donawert, of 
' which the confederates took immediate poſſeſſion, while 


the elector paſſed the Danube, in his march to the river 


Leche, leſt the victors ſhould: cut off his retreat to his 
own country. The confederates having croſſed the Da- 
nube on ſeveral bridges of pontoons, a detachment was 
ſent to paſs the Leche, and take poſt in the country of 
the elector, who had retired under the cannon of Augſ- 
burgh. The garriſon of Neuburgh retiring to Ingold- 
ſtadt, the place was ſecured by the confederates ; and 
the count de Frize was detached with nine battalions and 
fifteen ſquadrons to inveſt the town of Rain. Advice 
arriving from prince Eugene, that the mareſchals Ville- 
roy and Tallard had paſled the Rhine at Fort Kehl, with 
an army of five- and - forty thouſand men, to ſuccour the 
elector of Bavaria, the generals of the allies immediately 
detached prince Maximilian of Hanover with thirty ſqua- 
drons of horſe, as a reinforcement to the prince. In a 
few days Rain ſurrendered, and Aicha was taken by 
aſſault. The emperor no ſooner received a confirmation 
of the victory of Schellenberg, than he wrote a letter of 
acknowledgment to the duke of Marlborough, and or- 
dered count Wratiſlau to intimate his intention of inveſt- 
ing him with the title of prince of the empire, which the 
duke declined accepting, until the queen interpoſed her 
authority at the deſire of Leopold. 

S XVI. The allies advanced within a league of 
Augſburgb, and though they found the elector of Bava- 
ria too ſecurely poſted under the cannon of that city, to 
he diſlodged or attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
they encamped with Friedburgh in their centre, fo as to 
cut off all communication between him and his domi- 


nions. The duke of Marlborough having reduced him 


to this ſituation, propoſed very advantageous terms of 


peace, provided he would abandon the French intereſt, 


and join the Imperialiſts in Italy. His ſubjects ſeeing 
themſelves at the mercy of the allies, preſſed him to com- 
ply with theſe offers, rather than expoſe his country to 
ruin and deſolation. A negotiation was begun, = — 
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ſeemed. ready to ſign the articles, when hearing that 


mareſchal Tallard had pafſed the Black Foreſt, to join 


him with a great body of forces, he declared, that fince 
the king of France had made ſuch powerful efforts to 
fupport him, he thought himſelf obliged in honour to 
continue firm in his alliance. The generals of the allies 
were ſo exaſperated at this diſappointment, that they ſent 
out detachments to ravage the country of Bavaria, as far 


- as Munich : Upwards of three hundred towns, villages, 


and caſtles, were inhumanly deſtroyed, to the indelible 


diſgrace of thoſe who countenanced and conducted ſuch | 


barbarous practices. The eleQor, ſhocked at theſe 


brutal proceedings, defired, in a letter to the duke of 


Marlborough, that a ſtop might be put to acts of violence 
ſo oppoſite to true glory. The anſwer he received im- 
8 that it was in his own power to put an end to them 

y a ſpeedy accommodation. Incenſed at this reply, he 
declared, that ſince they had obliged him to draw the 
ſword, he would throw away the ſcabbard. The duke 
and prince Louis, finding it impracticable to attack the 
elector in his ſtrong camp, reſolved to undertake the ſiege 
of Ingoldſtadt, and for that purpoſe paffed the Paer near 
the town of Schrobbenhauſen, where they encamped, 


with their left at Cloſterburg. On the fifth day of 


Auguſt the elector of Bavaria marched to Biberach, 
where he was joined by Tallard. He reſolved to pals 
the Danube at Lawingen, to attack prince Eugene, who 
had followed the French army from the lines of Bichi, 
and lay encamped at Hochſtadt. Next day, however, 
he made a motion that diſappointed the — Never- 
theleſs, they perſiſted in their deſign of paſſing the Danube, 
and encamping at Blenheim. The allies reſolved that 


prince Louis ſhould undertake the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, | 
whilſt prince Eugene and the duke ſhould obſerve the 
elector of Bavaria. Advice being received that he had | 


actually croſſed the Danube at Lawingen, the duke of 


Marlborough joined the forces of prince Eugene at the | 
camp of Munſter on the eleventh day of Auguſt, prince 
Louis having by this time marched off towards the place 
he intended to beſiege. Next day the duke of Marlbo- 
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rongh and prince Eugene obſerved the poſture of the 
enemy, who were advantageouſly poſted on a hill near 
Hochſtadt, their right being covered by the Danube and 
the village of Blenheim, their left by the village of Lut- 
zengen, and their front by a rivulet, the banks of which 
were lieep, and the bottom marſny. 

& XVII. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the gene- 


rals reſolved to attack them immediately, rather than lie 


inactive until their forage and proviſion ſhould be con- 
ſumed. They were moreover ſtimulated to this hazard- 
ous enterpriſe, by an intercepted letter to the elector of 
Bavaria from mareſchal Villeroy, giving him to under- 
ſtand, that he had received orders to ravage the country 
of Wirtemberg, and intercept all communication between 
the Rhine and the allied army. The diſpoſitions being 
made for the attack, and the orders communicated to the 
general officers, the forces advanced into the plain on the 
thirteenth day of Auguſt, and were ranged in order of 


battle. The cannonading began about nine in the 


morning, and continued on both fides till one in the 
afternoon. The French and Bavarians amounted to 
about fixty thouſand men. Mareſchal Tallard com- 
manded on the right, and poſted ſeven-and-twenty batta- 


lions, with twelve ſquadrons, in the village of Blenheim, 


ſuppoſing that there the allies would make their chief 
effort: Their left was conducted by the elector of Bava- 
ria, aſſiſted by Marſin, a French general of experience 
and capacity. The number of the confederates did not 
exceed five-and-fifty ; their right was under the direction 
of prince Eugene, and their left commanded by the duke 
of Marlborough. At noon the action was begun by a 
body of Engliſh and Heſſians, under major-general 
Wilkes, who having paſſed the rivulet with difficulty, 
and filed off to the left in the face of the enemy, attacked 
the village of Blenheim with great vigour; but were 


repulſed after three ſucceſſive attempts. Meanwhile the 


troops in the centre, and part of the right wing, paſſed 
the rivulet on planks in different places ; -and formed on 
the other ſide without any moleſtation from the enemy. 
At length, however, they were charged by the French 
Vor. 1. 1 horſe 
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horſe with ſuch impetuoſity, and fo terribly galled in 
flank by the troops poſted at Blenheim, that they fell in 
diforder, and part of them repaſſed the rivulet; but 2 
reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the French ca- 
yalry were broke in their turn, and driven to the very 
hedges of the village of Blenheim. The left wing of the 
confederatey being now completeiy formed, aſcended the 
hill in a firm compacted body, charging the enemy's 
korſe, which could no longer ſtand their ground, but 
rallied ſeveral times as they gave way. Tallard, in 
order to make a vigorous effort, ordered ten battalions 
to fill up the intervals of his cavalry. The duke, per- 
ceiving his deſign, ſent three battalions of the troops of 
Zell to ſuſtain his horſe. Nevertheleſs, the line was a 
little diſordered by the prodigious fire from the French 
infantry, and even obliged to recoil about ſixty paces: 
But the confederates advancing to the charge with 
redoubled ardour, routed the French horſe; and their 
battalions being thus abandoned, were cut in pieces, 
Tallard, having rallied his broken cavalry behind ſome 
tents that were ſtill ſtanding, reſolved to draw off the 
troops he had poſted in the village of Blenheim, and ſent 
an aide-du-camp to Marſin, who was with the eleQor of 


Bavaria on the left, to deſire he would face the confede- | 


rates with ſome troops to the right of the village of 
Oberklau, ſo as to keep them in play, and favour the 
retreat of the forces from Blenheim. That officer aſſured 
him, he was ſo far from being in a condition to ſpare 
troops, that he could hardly maintain his ground. 'The 
fate of the day was now more than half decided. The 
French cavalry being vigorouſly attacked in flank, were 
totally defeated. Part of then endeavoured to gain the 
bridge which they had thrown over the Danube between 
Hocliſtadt and Blenheim; but they were fo cloſely pur- 
ſued, that thoſe who eſcaped the flaughter threw. them- 
ſelves into the river, where they periſhed. Tallard, 
being ſurrounded, was taken near a mill behind the 
village of Sonderen, together with the marquis de Mont- 
perouz, general of horſe, the major-generals de Seppe- 
ville, de Silly, de la Valiere, and many other 9 : 
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diſtin tion, Whilſt theſe occurrences paſſed on the left 
wing, Marſin's quarters at the village of Oberklau, in 
the centre, were attacked by ten battalions, under the 
prince of Holftein-beck, who paſſed the rivulet with 
undaunted reſolution; but, before he could form his 
men on the other fide, he was overpowered by numbers, 
mortally wounded, and taken — His battalions 
being ſupported by ſome Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, 
renewed the charge, and were again repulſed : At eh 
the duke of Marlborough in perſon brought up ſome freſh 
ſquadrons from the body of reſerve, and compelled the 
enemy to retire. By this time prince Eugene had obliged 
the left wing of the enemy to give ground, after having 
furmounted a great number of difficulties, fuſtained a 


very obſtinate oppoſition, and ſeen his cavalry, in which 


his chief ſtrength ſeemed: to lie, three times repulſed. 
The duke of Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the 
right wing, than he made a diſpoſition to reinforce the 
9 65 when he underſtood from an aide-du- camp, that 

is highneſs had no occaſion for aſſiſtance; and that the 


elector, with monſieur de Marſin, had abandoned 


Oberklau and Luteingen. They were purſued as far 
as the villages of Morſelingen and Teiſſenhoven, from 
whence they retreated to Dillengen and Lawingen. The 
confederates being now maſters of the field of battle, 
furrounded the village of Blenheim, in which, as we 
have already obſerved, ſeven-and-twenty battalions and 
twelve ſquadrons were poſted. Theſe troops, ſeeing 
themſelves cut off from all communication with the reft 
of their army, and deſpairing of being able to force their 
way through the allies, capitulated about eight in the 
evening, laid down their arms, delivered their colours 
and ſtandards, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war, on condition that the officers ſhould not be rifled. 
This was one of the moſt glorious and complete victories 
that ever was obtained. Ten thouſand French and 
Bavarians were left dead on the field of battle: The 
_ greater part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons 
periſhed in the river Danube: Thirteen thouſand were 
made priſoners: One hundred pieces of cannon were 
1 : I 2 95 taken, 
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twenty-nine - colours, one hundred and ſeventy. one 
ſtandards, ſeventeen pair cf kettle-drums, three thou. 
fand fix hundred tents, four- and-thirty coaches, three 
Hundred laden mules, two bridges of boats, | fifteen 
pontoons, fifteen barrels and eight caſks filled with ſilver. 


Of the allies, about four thouſand. five hundred men 


were killed, and about eight thouſand wounded or taken. 


The loſs of the battle was imputed to two capital errors | 


3 itted by mareſchal Tallard; namely, his weakening 


the centre, by detaching ſuch a number of troops to the 
village of Blenheim, and his ſuffering the conſederates to 


$ the rivulet, and form unmoleſted. Certain it is, 


theſe circumſtances contributed to the ſucceſs of the duke 


of Marlborough, who rode through the hotteſt of the fire 


with the calmeſt intrepidity, giving his orders with that | 


preſence of mind and deliberation which were ſo pcculiar 
to his character. When he next day viſited Tallard, he 
told that general, he was ſorry ſuch a misfortune · ſhould 
happen perſonally to one for whom he had a profound 
eſteem. The mareſchal congratulated him on having 
vanquiſhed the beſt troops in the world; a compliment 
to which the duke replied, That he thought his own 
the beſt troops in the world, ſeeing they had conquered 
thoſe upon whom the mareſchal had beſtowed ſuch an 
encomium. | | a 
S XVIII. The victorious generals having by this 
deciſive ſtroke ſaved the houſe of Auſtria from entire 
ruin, and entirely changed the face of affairs in the 
empire, ſignified their opinion to prince Louis of Baden, 
that it would be for the advantage of the common cauſe 
to join all their forces, and drive the French out of Ger- 


many, rather than loſe time at the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, 
which would ſurrender of courſe. This opinion was | 
confirmed by the conduct of the French garriſon at * 


'Augſburg, who quitted that — on the ſixteenth day 
of Auguſt. The magiſtrates 


the protection of the duke of Marlborough, who fortl- 
with ordered a detachment to take ” ſion of that 
en 


t mareſchal de 
Tallard | 


taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred and 


ent a deputation, craving | 
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Tallard under a guard of dragoons to Franekfort, and 
diſpoſed of the other priſoners of diſtinction in the adja- 
cent places, encamped at Sefillengen, within half a league 
of Ulm. Here he held a conference with the princes 
Eugene and Louis of Baden, in which they agreed, 
that, as the enemy retreated towards the Rhine, the con- 
federate army ſhould take the ſame route, excepting 
| three-and-twenty battalions and ſome ſquadrons, to be 
left for the fiege of Ulm, under general Thungen. 
They began their march on the twenty-fixth day of 
Auguſt, by different routes, to the general rendezvous 
at Bruſchal, near Philipfhurg. Then they reſolved, 
that prince Louis of Baden ſhould undertake the ſiege of 
Landau, in order to ſecure the circle of Suabia from the 
incurſions of that garriſon. Conſidering the conſterna- 
tion that prevailed all over France, nothing could be 
more impolitic than this meaſure, which gave the enemy 
time for. recollection, and recrviting their forces. It was 
a propoſal on which the prince of Baden inſiſted with 
uncommon obſtinacy. He was even ſuſpected of corrup- 
tion. He was jealous of the glory which the duke of 
Marlborough had acquired, and ſuch a bigotted papiſt, 
that he repined at the ſucceſs of an heretical general. 
On the twelfth day of September he marched towards 
Landau with the troops deſtined for the fiege, and the 
duke of Marlborough, with prince Eugene, encamped 
at Croon Weiſſenburg, to cover the enterpriſe. By this 
time Ulm had ſurrendered to Thungen, even before the 
trenches were opened. Villeroy advanced with his army 
towards Landau, as if he had intended to attack the con- 
federates ; but retired without having made any attempt 
for the relief of the place, which was defended with the 
moſt obſtinate valour till the twenty-third day of Novem- 
ber, when the beſiegers having lodged themſelves on the 
counterſcarp, the breaches being practicable, and the 
diſpoſitions made for a general aſſault, the garrifon capi- 
tulated upon honourable conditions. The king of the 
Romans had arrived in the camp, that he might have 
the credit of taking the place, the command of which he 
9 13 | be- 
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beſtowed on the count de Frize, who had before defended 


it with equal courage and ability. 

S XIX. The next enterpriſe which the confederates 
undertook, was the ſiege of Traerbach. The hereditary 
prince of Heſſe-Caſſel being entruſted with the direction 
of the attacks, inveſted the caſtle in the beginning of 
November. Though it was ſtrongly fortified, and well 
defended, he carried on his operations with ſuch ſpirit 
and aſſiduity, that in about ſix weeks the garriſon 
ſurrendered the place on honourable terms. In the 


mean time the duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, 


where he negotiated for a reinforcement of eight thouſand 
Pruſſians, to ſerve under prince Eugene in Italy during 


the next campaign. Thence he proceeded to the court | 


of Hanover, where, as in all other places, he was received 
with particular marks of diſtinction. When he arrived 
at the Hague, he was congratulated by the States- 
general on his victories at Schellenberg and Blenheim, 
and as much conſidered in Holland as if he had been 
actually ftadtholder. He had received a ſecond letter 
from the emperor, couched in the warmeſt” terms of 
acknowledgment, and was declared prince of the empire. 
In December he embarked for England, where he found 
the people in a tranſport of joy, and was welcomed as a 
hero who had retrieved the glory of the nation. 

XX. In Flanders, nothing of moment was executed 
except the hombardment of Bruges and Namur, by baron 
' Spaar, with nine thouſand Dutch troops; and two 
attempts upon the French lines, which were actually 
penetrated by Auverquerque, though he was not able to 
maintain the footing he had gained. The eleRor of 
Bavaria, who had retired to Bruſſels after his defeat, 
formed a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the Dutch general at the 
end of the campaign, and aſſembled all his troops at 
Tirlemont : But the French court, apprehenſive of his 
temerity, ſent Villeroy to watch his con quct, and prevent 
his hazarding an engagement, except with a fair proſpedt 
of advantage. The mareſchal, finding him determined 


to give battle at all events, repreſented the — 
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of ſucceeding againſt an enemy ſo advantageoufly poſted ; 
and the ill conſequences of a repulſe: But, finding the 
elector deaf to all his remonſtrances, he flatly refuſed to 
march, and produced the king's order to avoid an engage- 
ment. In Italy the French met with no oppoſition. 
The duke of Savoy, being unable to face the enemy in 
the field, was obliged to lie inactive. He ſaw the duke 
de Vendome reduce Vercelli and Ivrea, and undertake 
the ſiege of Verac ; while he poſted his little army on the 
other fide of the Po, at Creſcentino, where he had a 
bridge of communication, by which he ſupplied the 
place occaſionally with freſh troops and proviſion. The 
place held out five months, againſt all the efforts of the 
French general: At length, the communication being 
cut off, the duke of Savoy retired to Chivas. He bore 
his misfortunes with great equanimity; and told the 
Engliſh miniſter, that though he was abandoned by the 
allies, he wonld never abandon himſelf, The emperor 
had neglected Italy, that he might act with more vigour 
againſt Ragotſki and the Hungarian malcontents, over 
whom he obtained ſeveral advantages; notwithſtanding 
which they continued formidable, from their number, 
bravery, and reſolution. The miniſters of the allies 
preſſed Leopold to enter into a negotiation for a peace 

with thoſe rehels; and conferences were opened: But he 
was not ſincerely difpoſed to an accommodation, and 
Ragotſki aimed at the prineipality of Tranſylvania, 
which the court of Vienna would not eaſily relinquiſh. 
The emperor was not a little alarmed by a revolution at 
the Ottoman Porte, until the new fultan deſpatched a 
chiaus to Vienna, with an aſſurance that he would give 
wo affiſtance to the malcontents of Hungary. In Poland, 
the diet being aſſembled by the cardinal-primate, Staniſ- 
aus Lezinſki, palatine of Poſnania, was elected and 
proclaimed king, and recognized by Charles of Sweden, 


* who ſtill maintained his army by contributions in that 
country, more intent upon the ruin of Auguſtus than 
upon the preſervation of his own dominions; for he paid 
no regard to the progreſs of the Muſcovites, who had 


ravaged Livonia, reduced Narva, and made incurſions 
| into 
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into Sweden. Auguſtus retreated into his Saxon domi- 
nions, which he impoveriſhed, in order to raiſe a great 
army, with which he might return to Poland; the pope 
eſpouſed the intereſt of this new convert, ſo far as to cite 
the cardinal-primate to appear at Rome, and give an 
account of the ſhare he had in the Poliſh troubles. The 
proteftants of the Cevennois, deriving courage from 
deſpair, became ſo troubleſome to the government of 
France, that Louis was obliged to treat them with 
lenity: He ſent mareſchal Villars againſt them with a 
freſh reinforcement ; but at the ſame time furniſhed him 
with inſtructions to treat for an accommodation. This 
officer immediately commenced a negotiation with Cava- 
lier, the chief of the revolters; and a formal treaty was 
concluded, by which they were indulged with liberty of 
conſcience : B 
the French miniſtry. 

$ XXI. In Portugal, the intereſt of king Charles wore 
a very melancholy aſpect. When he arrived at Liſbon, 
he found no preparations made for opening the campaign. 
The Portugueſe miniſtry favoured the French in ſecret ; 
the people were averſe to heretics : The duke of Schom- 
berg was on ill terms with Fagel, the Dutch general: 
The Portugueſe forces conſiſted of raw undiſciplined 
* ; and the French ambaſſador had bought up the 


ſt horſes in the kingdom; ſo that the troopers could 


not be properly mounted. The king of Portugal had 
promiſed to enter Spain with Charles by the middle of 

y 3 but he was not ready till the beginning of June, 
when they reached Santaren, By this time they had 
publiſhed their reſp:ctive manifeſtos; Charles diſplaying 
h's title to the crown of Spain, and promiſing pardon to 
all his ſuhjects who would in three months join his army; 


and the king of Portugal declaring that his fole aim in 


taking up arms was to reſtore the liberty of the Spaniſh 
nation, oppreſſed by the power of France, as well as to 
aſſert the right of Charles to that monarchy. The pre- 
ſeat poſſeſſor, whom they mentioned by the name of the 
duke of Anjou, had already anticipated their invaſion, 
His general, the duke of Berwick, entering Portugal, 
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took the town of Segura by ſtratagem. The governor of 
galva- terra ſurrendered at diſcretion: Cebreros was 
reduced without much oppoſition: Zebredo was aban- 
doned by the inhabitants; and the town of Lhana la 
Viella was taken by aſſault. Portugal was at the ſame 
time invaded in different parts by the marquis de Jeoffre- 
ville, prince Tſerclas de Tilly, and the marquis de 
Villadarias. Two Dutch battalions were attacked and 
taken by the duke of Berwick at Sodreira Formoſa. 
Then he paſſed the Tagus, and joined prince Tſerclas. 
King Philip arriving in the army, inveſted Portalegre; 
and the garriſon, including an Engliſn regiment of foot, 
commanded by colonel Stanhope, were made priſoners of 
war. The next place he beſieged was Caſtel Davide, 
which met with the ſame fate. On the other hand, the 
marquis das Minas, in order to make a diverſion, 
entered Spain with fifteen thouſand men, took Fuente 
Grimaldo, in Caſtile, by aſſault, defeated a body of 
French and Spaniards, commanded by don Ronquillo, 
and made himſelf maſter of Manſeinto. The weather 
growing exceſſively hot, Philip ſent his troops into quarters 
of refreſhment; and the allies followed his example. 
Duke Schomberg finding his advice very little regarded 
by the Portugueſe miniſtry, and ſeeing very little pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceſs, defired leave to reſign his command, 
which the queen beſtowed upon the earl of Galway, 
who, with a reinforcement of Engliſh and Dutch troops, 
arrived at Liſbon on the thirtieth day of July. About 
the latter end of September, the two kings repaired to 
the camp near Almeda, reſolving to invade Caſtile ; but 
they found the river Agueda ſo well guarded by the duke 
of Berwick, that they woul@ not attempt a paſſage. 

They, therefore, retired into the territories of Portugal, 


Spaniards were now ſo weakened,. by detachments ſent 
with the marquis de Villadarias towards Gibraltar, 
that the duke of Berwick could not execute any 
ſcheme of importance during the remaining part. of the 


campaign, ee 
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nate by ſea than they had been upon the Danube. Sir 
George Rooke having landed king Charles at Liſbon, 
ſent a ſquadron to cruize off Cape Spartell, under the 
command of rear- admiral Dilkes, who, on the twelfth of 
March, engaged and took three Spaniſh ſhips of war, 


bound from St. Sebaſtian's to Cadiz. Rooke received 


orders from the queen to ſail for the relief of Nice and 
Villa Franca, which were threatened with a fiege by the 
duke de Vendome: At the ſame time he was preſſed by 
king Charles to execute a ſcheme upon Barcelona, pro- 
jected by the prince of Heſſe · d Armſtadt, who declared 
his opinion, that the Catalonians would declare for the 
houſe of Auſtria, as ſoon as they ſhonld be aſſured of 
proper ſupport and protection. The miniſtry of Eng- 
— underſtanding that the French were employed in 
equipping a ſtrong ſquadron at Breſt, and judging it 
was deſtined to att in the Mediterranean, ſent out fir 
Cloudeſley Shovel with a conſiderable fleet, to watch the 
motions of the Breſt ſquadron; and he was provided 
with inſtructions how to act, in caſe it ſhould be ſailed 
to the Mediterranean. Meanwhile, fir George Rooke, 
an compliance with the entreaties of king Charles, failed 
with the tranſports under his convoy to Barcelona, and 
on the eighteenth of May appeared before the —— 4 
Next day the troops were landed by the prince of Heſſe, 
to the number of two thouſand, and the Dutch ketches 


- Hombarded the place: But by this time the governor 


had ſecured. the chiefs of the Auftrian party; and the 
people exhibiting no marks of attachment' to king 
Charles, the prince re-embarked his ſoldiers, from an 
apprehenſion < their being attacked and overpowered by 
ſuperior numbers. On the fixteenth day of June, fr 
George Rooke, being joined by fir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
reſolved to proceed up the Mediterranean in queſt of the 
French fleet, which had failed thither from Breſt, and 
which Rooke had actua ly diſcovered, in the preceding 
month, on their voyage to Toulon. On the ſeventeenth 
day of July the admiral called a council of war in —_ 


$4 XXII. The arms of England were not leſs forty. | 
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road of Tetuan, when they reſolved to make an attempt 
upon Gibraltar, which was but ſlenderly provided with 
2 garriſon. Thither they ſailed, and on the twenty: firſt 
day of the month the prince of Heſſe landed on the 
iſthmus with eighteen hundred marines; then he ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender, and was anſwered, 
that the place would be defended to the laſt extremity. 
Next day the admiral gave orders for cannonading the 
town: Perceiving that the enemy were driven from their 
fortifications at the ſouth mole-head, he commanded 
captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and aſſault that 
quarter. The captains Hicks and Jumper, who hap- 
pened to be neareſt the mole, immediately manned their 
pinnaces, and entered the fortifications {word in hand. 
The Spaniards ſprung a mine, by which two lieutenants, 
and about a hundred men, were killed or wounded. 
Nevertheleſs, the two captains took poſſc ſſion of a plat- 
form, and kept their ground until they were ſuſtained 
by captain Whitaker, and the reſt of the ſeamen, who 
took by ſtorm a redoubt between the mole and the town. 
Then the governor capitulated; and the prince of Heſſe 
entered the place, amazed at the ſucceſs of this attempt, 
conſidering the ſtrength of the fortifications, which 
might have been defended by fifty men againit a nume- 
rous army. | ne 

$ XXIII. A ſufficient garriſon being left with his 
highneſs, the admiral returned to Tetuan, to take in 
wood and water; and when he ſailed, on the ninth day 


of Auguſt, he deſcried the French fleet, to which he gave 


chaſe with all the fail he could ſpread. On the thirteenth 
he came up with it, as it lay in a line off Malaga ready 
to receive him, to the number of two-and-fitty great 
ſhips, and four-and-twenty galleys, under the command 
of the count de Tholouſe, high- admiral of France, with 
the inferior flags of the white and blue diviſions. The 
Engliſh fleet conſiſted of three- and- fifty ſhips. of the line, 
excluſive of frigates; but they were interior to the. 
French in number of guns and men, as well as in weight 
of metal, and altogether unprovided of gallies, from 
which the enemy reaped great advantage during the 

| engage- 
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engagement. A little after ten in the morning the battle 
began, with equal fury on both ſides, and continued to 
rage with doubtful ſucceſs till two in the afternoon, 
when the van of the French gave way: Neverthelels, the 
fight was maintained till night, when the enemy bore 
away to leeward. The wind ſhifting before morning, 
the French gained the weather-gage; but they made no 
uſe of this advantage: For two ſucceſſive days the Eng- 
liſh admiral endeavoured to renew the engagement, which 
the count de Tholouſe declined, and at laſt he diſap- 
peared. The loſs was pretty equal on both ſides, though 
not a ſingle ſhip was taken or deſtroyed hy either; but 
the honour of the day certainly remained with the Englith. 
Over and above the diſadvantages we have enumerated, 
the bottoms of the Britiſh fleet were foul, and ſeveral 
large ſhips had expended all their ſhot long before the 
battle ceaſed 5; yet the enemy were fo roughly handled, 
that they did not venture another engagement during the 
whole war. The French king, in order to raiſe the 
_ drooping ſpirits of his people, claimed the victory, and 
publiſhed an account of the action, which, at this diſ- 
tance of time, plainly proves that he was reduced to the 
mean ſhift of impoſing upon his ſubjets, by falſe and 
partial repreſentations. Among other exaggerations in 
this detail, we find mention made of miſchief done to 
French ſhips by Englith bombs; though notlung is more 
certain than that there was not one bomb - veſſel in the 
combined fleet. The French academy, actuated by a 
fervile ſpirit of adulation, cauſed a medal to be ſtruck on 
the occaſion, which, inſtead of perpetuating the glory of 
their prince, ſerved only to tranſmit their own ſhame to 
poſterity. After the battle, ſir George Rooke failed to 
Gibraltar to refit, and leaving a ſquadron with fir John 
Leake, ſet ſail for England on the twenty-fourth day of 
Auguſt. He arrived in September, and was received by 
the miniſtry, and the people in general, with thoſe marks 
of eſteem and veneration which were due to his long ſer- 
vices and ſignal fucceſs : But he was ſtill perſecuted with 
_ ſpirit of envy and detraction. Philip king of Spain, 
alarmed at the reduction of Gibraltar, ſent the * 
5 e 
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de Villadarias with an army to retake it. The fiege 
jaſted four months, during which the prince of Heſſe 
| exhibited many ſhining proofs of courage and ability. 
The place was ſupplied with men and proviſions by con- 
voys from Liſbon, until monſieur de Pointis put a ſtop to 
that communication, by entering the bay with a 1 
ſquadron: But he was obliged to retire at the approac 
of ſir John Leake and admiral Vanderduſſen; and the 
marquis de Villadarias, having made little or no progreſs 
on land, thought proper to abandon the enterpriſe.  - + 

$ XXIV. The parliament of England meeting on the 
twenty-ninth day of October, the queen, in her ſpeech, 


W obſerved that the great and remarkable ſucceſs with 


which God had bleſſed her arms, produced unanimous 
joy and ſatisfaction through all parts of the kingdom; 
| and that a timely improvement of the preſent advantages 
| would enable her to procure a laſting foundation of ſecu- 
rity for England, as well as a firm ſupport for the liberty 
of Europe. She declared her intention was to be kind 
and indulgent to all her ſubjects. She expreſſed her hope 
that they would do nothing to endanger the loſs of this 
opportunity; and that there would be no contention. - 
among them, but an emulation to promote the public 
welfare. Congratulatory addrefies were voted and pre- 
ſented by both houſes. They were equal in their pro- 
feſſions of duty and affection to, the queen; but the 
addreſſes imbibed a very different colour from the differ- 
ent factions by which the two houſes were influenced. 
The lords congratulated her on the great and glorious 
ſucceſs of her arms under the command of the duke of 
Marlborough, without deigning to mention ſir George 
Rooke, who had defeated the French navy at ſea, and 
added the important fortreſs of Gibraltar to the Britiſh 
conqueſts. On the other hand, the commons affected 
to mention the battle of Blenheim, and Rooke's naval 
victory, as events of equal glory and importance. 
However they might be warped by prejudice againſt 
individuals, they did not ſuffer the war to languiſh for 
want of ſupplies. Having taken into conſideration the 
ſervices of the army and navy, they voted that the queen 

vor. u. K mould 


| ſhould be deſired to beſtow her bounty on the ſeamen and 
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land forces, who had behaved themſelves ſo gallantly. 
Then they deliberated upon the different articles of 
national expenſe, and granted four millions fix hundred 


and ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and thirty-one 
pounds, for the occaſions of the enſuing year, to be 


raiſed by a land-tax, by the ſale of annuities, and other 
expedients. Theſe meaſures were taken with ſuch 
expedition, that the land- tax received the royal aſſent 
on the ninth day of December; when the queen, in a 


mort ſpeech, thanked the commons for their deſpatch, 


which ſhe conſidered as a ſure pledge of their affect ion. 


- 4 XXV. The high-church party took this occaſion to 


promote the bill againſt occaſional conformity, which was 
revived and brought into the houſe on a new model, by 
Mr. William Bromley, who moved that it might be 
tacked to the land-tax bill, and ſent up to the Jords for 
their concurrence. The court no longer eſpouſed this 
meaſure, and the violent party was weakened by defec- 
tion. After a warm and tedious debate, the tack was 
rejected by a great majority. The bill, however, paſſed 


the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the lords on 


the fourteenth day of December, when it would hardly 
have excited a debate, had not the queen been preſent, 


and l defirous of hearing what could be ſaid on both ſides 


of the queſtion. For the information and ſatis faction of 


her majeſty the ſubject was again diſcuſſed, and all the 
arguments being repeated, the bill was rejeded by a 
majority of one · abd- twenty voices. The next ſubject on 


which the houſe of lords employed their attention, was 


the late conduct of the Scottiſh parliament. - The lord 
Haverſham, in a ſet ſpeech, obſerved, that the ſettlement 
of the ſucceſſion in Scotland had been poſtponed, partly AY 


becauſe the miniſtry for that kingdom were weak and 


\ 


divided; partly from a received opinion that the ſucceſſion 


was never ſincerely and cordially intended by thoſe who 


managed the affairs of Scotland in the cabinet- council. 


He expatiated on the bad conſequences that might attend 


the act of ſecurity, which he ſtyled a bill of excluſion; 


- 
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heritors and boroughs were ordained to exerciſe their fen- 
cible men every month. He ſaid the nobility and gentry 
of Scotland were as learned and brave as any nation in 
Europe, and generally diſcontented: That the common 
people were very numerous, very ftout, and very poor; 
and he aſked who was the man that could tell what fuch 
a multitude, ſo armed, and ſo diſciplined, might do 
under ſuch leaders, could opportunities ſuit ther inten- 
tion. He recommended theſe circumſtances to the conſi- 
deration of the houſe, and concluded with theſe words of 
lord Bacon, Let men beware how they neglect or 


„ ſuffer matter of troubles to be prepared; for no man 


e can forbid the ſparks that may ſet all on fire.” The 
lords reſolved to confider theſe ſubjects on the twenty- 
ninth day of November, when the queen repaired to the 
houſe of peers to hear the debates, and by her preſence 
moderate the heat of both parties. The earl of Notting- 
ham reflected fo ſeverely on the memory of king 
William, that he would have been ſent to the Tower, 
had not the lords declined any ſuch motion out of reſpect 
to her majeſty. After much declamation on the Scottiſh 
act of ſecurity, the grand committee of the peers, by the 


advice of lord Wharton, reſolved, That the queen ſhould 


be enabled, by act of parliament on the part of England, 
to name commiſſioners to treat about an union with Scot- 


land, provided that the parliament of Scotland ſhould 


firſt appoint commiſſioners on their part for the ſame 


. purpoſe ; That no Scotſmen ſhould enjoy the privileges 


of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as were ſettled in England, 
Ireland, and the plantations, and ſuch as were or might 
be in the ſea or land ſervice, until an union could be 
effected, or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in England: That 
the traffic by cattle from Scotland to England ſhould be 
prevented: That the lord admiral ſhould iſſue orders for 
taking ſuch veſſels as ſhould be found trading from Scot. 
land to France, or to the ports of any of her majeſty's 
enemies; and that care ſhould be ena to prevent the 
exportation of Engliſh wool into Scotland. On theſe 
reſolutions a bill was formed for an entire union, and 


paſſed the houſe on the twentieth day of — 
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The lords preſented an addreſs to the queen, repreſenting 
that they had duly weighed the dangerous and pernicious 
effects that were likely to be produced by divers acts of 
parliament lately paſſed in Scotland: That they were of 


qpinion: the ſafety of the kingdom required that ſpeedy 


and effectual orders ſhould be given to put Newcaſtle in a 
poſture of defence, to ſecure the port of Tinmouth, and 
repair the fortifications of Hull and Carlifle. They 


likewiſe adviſed her majeſty to give directions for diſci- 


plining the militia of the four northern counties; for 
providing them with arms and ammunition ; for main- 
taining a competent number of regular troops on the 
northern. borders of England, as well as in the north of 
Ireland; and for putting the laws in execution againſt 
papiſts. The queen promiſed that a ſurvey ſhould be 
made of the places they had mentioned, and laid before 
the parliament ; and that ſhe would give the neceſſary 
directions upon the other articles of the addreſs. The 


commons ſeemed to concur with the lords in their ſenti- 


ments of the Scottiſh act of ſecurity. They reſolved, 
that a bill ſhould be brought in for the effectual ſecuring 
the kingdom of England from the apparent dangers that 
might ariſe from ſeveral acts lately paſſed in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland; and this was formed on nearly the 
ſame reſolutions which had been taken in the. upper 
houſe. The bill ſent down by the lords, was thrice 
read, and ordered to lie upon the table: But they paſſed 
their own, to take effe& at Chriſtmas, provided before 
that time the Scots. ſhould not ſettle the ſucceſſion. When 
it was offered to the lords, they paſſed it without any 
amendment, contrary to the expectation, and even to the 
hope, of ſome members who were no friends to the 
houſe of Hanover, and firmly believed the lords would 
haye treated this bill with the ſame contempt which had 
been manifeſted for that which they had ſent down to the 
commons. bet t 


$ XXVI. The duke of Marlborough, at his firſt 


appearance in the houſe after his return to England, was 


honoured with a very extraordinary eulogium, pronounced 
by the lord-keeper, in the name of the peers of England : 
Fe Dy an 
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and à compliment oſ the ſame nature was preſented to him 
by a committee of the houſe of commons. Doctor De- 
laune, vice- chancellor of Oxford, accompanied by the 
principal members of the univerſity, attended the queen 
with an addreſs of congratulation upon the ſucceſs of her 
arms in Germany, under the admirable conduct and in- 
vincible courage of the duke of Marlborough; and at 


ſea, under the moſt brave and faithful admiral fir George 


Rooke. He received a civil anſwer from her majeſty, 
though now ſhe took umbrage at Rooke's being raiſed 
upon a level with the duke of Marlborough, whoſe 
great victories had captivated her admiration, and whoſe 
wife had alienated her affe&ion from the tories. - The 
commons perceiving how high he ſtood in her majeſty's 
eſteem, and having been properly tutored for the purpoſe, 
took into conſideration the great ſervices of the duke 
and, in an addreſs, beſought her majeſty to conſider 
ſome proper means- to perpetuate the memory of ſuch 
noble ations. In a few days ſhe gave them to under- 
ſtand by a meſſage, that ſhe was inclined to grant the 
intereſt of the crown in the honour and manor of Wood- 
ſtock and hundred of Wooton to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and his heirs; and that as the lieutenancy and 
rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents and profits of the 
manors and hundreds, were granted for two lives, ſhe 
wiſhed that incumbrance could be removed. A bill was 


immediately brought in, enabling the queen to beſtow 


theſe honours and manors on the duke of Marlborough 
and his heirs; and the queen was deſired to advance the 


money for clearing the incumbrances. She not only 


complied with this addreſs, but likewiſe ordered the 
comptroller of her works to build, in Wooditock-park, 


a magnificent palace for the duke, upon a plan much 


more ſolid than beautiful. By this time fir George 


Rooke was laid afide, and the command of the fleet be- 


ſtowed upon ſir Cloudeſley Shovel, now declared rear- 


admiral of England. Mareſchal de Tallard, with the 
other French generals taken at Hochſtadt, arrived on the 


ſixteenth of December in the river Thames, and were 
immediately conyeyed to Nottingham and Litchfield, 
K = | = attended 
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attended by a detachment of the royal regiment of horſe 
ns. hey were treated with great reſpect, and al- 
lowed the privilege of riding ten miles around the places 
of their confinement. ET 
S XXVII. While the houſe of commons, in two 
ſucceſſive addreſſes, thanked the queen for the treaty 
which the duke of Marlborough had concluded with 
Pruſſia, concerning the troops to be ſent to the duke of 
Savoy, and deſired ſhe would uſe her intereſt with the 
allies, that they might next year furniſh their complete 

roportions of men by ſea and land ; the lords examined 
into all the proceedings at ſea, and all the inſtructions of 
the admiralty ; and preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
explaining all the different articles of miſmanagement. 
She promiſed to conſider them particularly, and give 
ſuch directions upon them as might be moſt for the ad- 
vantage of the public ſervice. The remaining part of 
the ſeſſion was conſumed in diſputes and altercations be- 
tween the two houſes on the ſubject of the Ayleſbury 
conſtables, who were ſued by five other inhabitants for 
having denied them the right of voting at the election. 

Theſe five perſons were committed to Newgate by order 
of the houſe of commons. They moved for a habeas 
corpus in the king's bench; but the court would take 
no cognizance of the affair. Two of the priſoners peti- 
tioned the queen that their caſe might be brought before 
her majeſty in parliament. The commons, in an addreſs, 
beſought the queen to refuſe granting a writ of error in 
this caſe, which would tend to the overthrowing the un- 
doubted: rights and privileges of the commons of England. 
She aſſured them ſhe would not do any think to give them 
Juſt cauſe of complaint; but this matter relating to the 
courſe of judicial preceedings, being of the higheſt im- 
portance, ſhe thought it neceſſary to weigh and conſider 
very carefully what might be proper for her to do in a 

thing of ſo. great concern. They voted all the lawyers 

who had pleaded on the return of the habeas corpus in 
behalf of the priſoners guiliy of a breach of privilege, 
and ordered them to be taken into cuſtody. They hke- 
wile ordered the priſoners to be removed from Newgate 
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into.the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms, left they ſhould 
have been diſcharged by the queen's granting writs of 
error. The priſoners, finding themſelves at the mercy 
of the exaſperated commons, petitioned the lords for 
relief. The upper houſe paſſed fix different reſolutions 
againſt the conduct of the commons, as being an ob- 
ſtruction to juſtice, and contrary to magna charta, The 
lower houſe demanded a conference, in which they inſiſted 
upon the ſole right of determining elections: They af- 
firmed, that they only could judge who had a right of 
voting; and that they were judges of their own privi- 
leges, in which the lords could not intermeddle. 

$ XXVIII. The upper houſe demanded a free con- 
ference, which proved ineffectual. New reſolutions were 
taken by the commons, diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
of the peers, who, on the other hand, attended the queen 


with a long repreſentation of all the particulars relating 
to this affair. They affirmed that the proceedings of the 
houſe of commons againſt the Ayleſbury men were 


wholly new and unprecedented : That it was the birth- 
right of every Engliſhman, who apprehended himſelf 
injured, to ſeek for redreſs in her majeſty's courts of 
juſtice: That if any power could control this right, 
and preicribe when he ſhould, and when he ſhould not, 
be allowed the benefit of the laws, he ceaſed to be a free- 
man, and his liberty and property were precarious. 


They requeſted, therefore, that no conſideration whatever 


ſhould prevail with her majeſty to ſuffer an obſtruction 
to the known courſe of juſtice; but that ſhe would be 
pleaſed to give effectual orders for the immediate iſſuing 
of the writs of error. The queen aſſured them that ſhe 
ſhould have complied with their requeſt ; but, finding an 
ablolute neceſſity for putting an immediate end to this 
ſeſſion, ſhe knew there could be no further proceedings on 
that matter. On that very day, which was the fourteenth 
of March, ſhe went to the houſe of lords, and paſſed 
the bills that were ready for the royal aſſent. Then ſhe 
thanked the parliament for having deſpatched the public 
bulineſls ; ſhe warned them to avoid the fatal effects of 


animoſity and diſſenſion; and ordere the lord keeper to 


prorogue 
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prorogne them to Thurſday the firſt of May: But on 
the fifth of April they were diſſolved by proclamation, 
and another was publiſhed for calling a new parliament, 
The queen, accompanied by the prince of Denmark, 
made an excurſion to Newmarket, and afterwards dined 
by invitation with the univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon Dr. Ellis the 
vice-chancellor, upon James Montague counſel for the 
univerſity, and upon the celebrated Iſaac Newton mathe- 
matical profeſſor. The two houſes of convocation ſtill 
continued at variance. The lower houſe penned petu- 
lant repreſentations ; and the archbiſhop anſwered them 
by verbal reprehenſion and admonition. The tory intereſt 
was now in the wane. The duke of Buckinghamſhire 
was deprived of the privy-ſeal, and that office conferred 
upon the duke of Newcaſtle, a nobleman of powerful 
influence with the whig party. The earl of Montague 
was created marquis of Mounthermer and duke of Mont - 
ague ; the earl of Peterborough and lord Cholmondley 
were choſen of the privy-council; and lord Cutts was 
ſent to command the troops in Ireland, under the duke 
of Ormond. | | 
$ XXIX. The miniftry of Scotland was now entirely 
changed. The marquis of Tweedale and Johnſton, 
Having been found unequal to the undertaking, were dif- 
miſſed. The duke of Queenſberry reſumed the manage- 
ment of affairs in that kingdom, under the title of lord 
Pprivy-ſeal ; and the office of commiſſioner was conferred 
upon the young duke of Argyle, who ſucceeded to his 
father's influence among the preſbyterians. He was a 
nobleman poſſeſſed of good natural talents, which had 
not been neglected; candid, open, and fincere; brave, 
paſſionate, and aſpiring : Had he been endued with a 
greater ſhare of liberality, his character would have been 
truly herotc. At this juncture he was inſtructed to pro- 
cure an act of the Scottiſh parliament, ſettling the proteſt- 
ant ſucceſſion; or to ſet on foot a treaty for the union of 
the two kingdoms. At the opening of the ſeſſion in 
June the members were divided into three parties, name- 
ly, the cayaliers or jacobites, the reyolutioners, the 
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. other buſineſs, conſider the means for engaging in a 
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England were offered by the earl of Mar and the mar- 
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terms, Proceed to conſider the act for a treaty or limit - 
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ſquadrone volante, or flying ſquadron, headed by the 
marquis of Tweedale, who diſclaimed the other two 
factions, and pretended to act from the dictates of con- 
ſcience alone. The parliament was adjourned to the third 
day of July, when her majeſty's letter was read, earneſtly 
recommending the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the pro- 
teſtant line, and an act for a commiſſion to treat of an 


Annandale propoſed that the parliament ſhould proceed 
on the limitations and conditions of government; that a 
committee ſhould be appointed to conſider the condition 
of the coin and the commerce of the nation. The earl 
of Mar moved, that the houſe would, preferably to all 


treaty with England. After a long debate they reſolved 
to proceed on the coin and the commerce. Schemes for 
ſupplying the nation with money by a paper- credit were 
E by Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne and John Law; 

ut rejected. The houſe reſolved, that any kind of 
paper- credit, by the circulation of bills, was an impro- 
per expedient; and appointed a council to put the laws 
relating to trade in execution. The duke of Hamilton 
propoſed that the parliament ſhould not proceed to the 
nomination of a ſucceſſor, until the treaty with England 
ſhould he diſcuſſed, and the limitations ſettled. This 
propoſal being approved, a draft of an anſwer. to her 
majeſty's letter was preſented by the marquis of Twee- 
dale. Two different forms of an act for a treaty with 


quis of Lothian: Others were produced concerning the 
elections of officers of ſtate, and the regulation of 
commerce. 16h 1 5 5 

& XXX. The chief aim of the cavaliers was to ob- 
ſtru& the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion; and with that 
view they prefled the project of limitations, to which 
they knew the court would never aſſent. A motion being 
made, to grant the firſt reading to an act of commiſſion 
for a treaty with England, the duke of Hamilton in- 
ſiſted on the limitations, and a vote being ſtated in theſe 


cc ation, 
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t ation, the latter was carried in favour of the cava- 
liers. On the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt an act for 
this purpoſe was approved; and next day an act for a 
triennial parliament, which the courtiers were enabled to 


| fdefeat. They likewiſe paſſed an act, ordaining, that 


the Scottiſh ambaſſadors repreſenting Scotland ſhould be 
ap when the ſovereign might have occaſion to treat 
ith foreign princes and ſtates, and be accountable io the 
rliament of Scotland. Fletcher of Saltoun preſented 
a ſcheme of limitations that ſavoured ftrangly of repub- 
lican principles. He afterwards enlarged upon every 
article, endeavouring to prove that they were abſolutely 
neceflary to prevent the conſequences of Engliſh influence 
to enable the nation to defend its rights and liberties ; to 
deter miniſters of ſtate from giving bad advice to their 
ſovereign; to preſerve the courts of judicature from cor- 
ruption, and ſcreen the people from tyranny and oppret- 
hon, The earl of Stair having argued againſt theſe 
limitations, Fletcher replied, It was no wonder he 
4% oppoſed the ſcheme ; for, had ſuch an act ſubſiſted, 
& his lordſhip would have been banged for the bad coun. 
& fe] he had given to king James; for the concern he 
$ had in the maſſacre of Glencoe; and for his conduct 
& ſince the revolution. The next ſubject on which the 
are deliberated was the Eng: A motion 
being made that the houſe might know what anſwer the 
queen had returned to their addreſs in the laſt ſeſſion, the 
chancellor delivered to the clerk-regiſter the papers relat- 
ing to the plot, that they might be peruſed by the mem- 
bers: But theſe being copies, the evidences re- 
maining at London, no further progreſs was made in the 
affair. Vet the duke of Athol, in a diſtin narrative of 
the pretended conſpiracy, boldly accuſed the duke of 
Queenſberry of having endeavoured to miſlead the queen 
by falſe inſinuations againſt her good fubjeftts, When 
the act for a treaty of union fell under conſideration, a 
draft for that purpoſe, preſented by the earl of Mar, 
was compared with the Engliſh act, importing, that the 
een ſhould name and appoint not only the commiſ- 
| | <a for England, but likewiſe thoſe for Scotland. 
. 8 N Fletcher 
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Fletcher did not fail to inveigh againſt the imperious con- 
duct of the Engliſh parliament in this affair. He exhorted 


the houſe to reſent ſuch treatment, and offered the draft 


of an addreſs to her majeſty on the ſubject; but this the 
houſe rejected. Duke Hamilton propoſed that a clauſe 
might be added to the act, importing, that the union 
ſhould noways derogate from any fundamental laws, 
ancient privileges, offices, rights, liberties, and diguni- 
ties of the Scottiſh nation. This occaſioned a long de- 
bate ; and the queſtion: being put was carried in the 


negative. Another clauſe was propoſed, that the Scottiſh 


commiſſioners ſhould not begin to treat until the Engliſh 


parliament ſhould have reſcinded their clauſe, enacting, 


that the ſubje&s of Scotland ſhould be adjudged and 
taken as aliens after the twenty-fifth day of December. 
The courtiers, confidering the temper of the houſe, 
would not venture to oppoſe this motion directly, but 


_ propoſed that the clauſe ſhould be formed into a ſeparate 


at; and the expedient was approved. Though the 


duke of Athol entered a vigorous proteſt, to which the 


greater part of the cavaliers and all the ſquadrone adhered, 


comprehending four-and-twenty peers, ſeven-and-thirty 
| barons, and eighteen boroughs, the act for the treaty of 
union was, after much altercation, finiſhed, empowering 


commiſſioners to meet and treat of an union; but reſtrain- 


ing them from treating of any alterations of the church- 


government as by law eftabliſhed. While this important 
ſubject was under conſideration, the duke of Hamilton, 


to the amazement of his whole party, moved that the 


nomination of the commiſſioners ſhould be left to the 
queen. Fourteen or fifteen of the cavaliers ran out of 
the houſe in a tranſport of indignation, exclaiming that 


they were deſerted and baſely betrayed by the duke of 


Hamilton. A. very hot debate enſued, in the courſe of 
which the duke was ſeverely handled by thoſe whom he 
had hitherto conducted: But, at length, the queſtion 
being put, whether the nomination ſhould be left to the 
queen or to the parliament, the duke's motion was 
E by a very ſmall majority. He afterwards cues 
imſelf for his defection, by ſaying, he ſaw it was in 


vain to contend ; and that fince the court had acquired a 
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great ma'ority, he thought he might be allowed to pay 
that compliment to his ſovereign. | He was deſirous of 
being in the commiſſion, and the duke of Argyle pto- 
miſed he ſhould be nominated. The queen refuſing to 
ut him with that mark of diſtinction, Argyle would 
not ſuffer himſelf to be named, and threatened to oppoſe 
the union: But means were found to appeaſe his reſent- 
ment. Two drafts of an addreſs being preſented by the 
carl of Sutherland and Fletcher of Saltoun, beſeeching 
her majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the parliament of 
England to reſcind that part of their act which declared 
the ſubjects of Scotland aliens; and an overture of a bill 
being offered, ordaining that the Scottiſh commiſſioners 
ſhould not enter upon the treaty of union until that clauſe 
ſhould be repealed ; the courtiers moved, that the par- 
liament ſhould proceed by way of order to their com- 
miſſioners, and by addreſs to her majeſty. After ſome 
debate, the houſe aſſenting to this propoſal, the order 
and addreſs were drawn up and approved. The great 
and weighty affair of the treaty being at length happily 

tranſacted, though not without a proteſt by Athol and 
his adherents, the parliament granted a ſupply of fifty 

thouſand pounds, and the houſe was adjourned to the 
= twentieth day of December: Then the queen declared 
the earl of Mar ſecretary of ftate, in the room of the 
marquis of Annandale, who was appointed lord- preſident 
of the council. 

S XXXL. In Ireland the parliament met at Dublin 

on the fifth day of March, and voted one hundred and 

fifty thouſand pounds, for the ſupport of the neceſſary 
branches of the eſtabliſhment. A diſpute aroſe between 
the commons and the lower houſe of convocation, relating 
to the tithes of hemp and flax, aſcertained in a clauſe of 

à bill for the better improvement of the hempen and flaxen 

" manufactures of the kingdom. The lower houſe of 
"convocation preſented a memorial againſt this clauſe as 
prejudicial to the rights and properties of the clergy. 
he commons voted the perſon who brought it guilty of 
a breach of privilege; and ordered him to be taken 
into cuſtody. Then they reſolved, that the convocation 
ere guilty of a contempt and breach of the 8 of 


that houſe. The convocation preſuming to juſtify their 
memorials, the commons voted, That all matters re- 
lating to it ſhould be razed out of the journals and beoks 
of convocation. The duke of Ormond, dreading the 
conſequences of ſuch heats, adjourned the parliament to 
the firſt 'day of May, when the houſes meeting again, 
came to ſome reſolutions that reflected obliquely on the 
convocation, as enemies to her majeſty's government and 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The clergy, in order to acquit 


themſelves of all ſuſpicion, reſolved in their turn, That 
the church and nation had been happily delivered from 
popery and tyranny by king William at the revolution: 
That the continuance of theſe bleſſings was due (under 
God) to the auſpicious reign and happy government of 
her majeſty queen Anne: That the future ſecurity and 


| preſervation of the church and nation depended wholly 


(under God) on the ſucceſſion of the crown as ſettled by 
law in the proteſtant line: That if any clergyman ſhould 
by word or writing declare any thing in oppoſition to 
theſe reſolutions, they ſhould look upon him as a ſower 
of diviſions among the proteſtants, and an enemy to the 
conſtitution. They levelled another reſolution againſt 
the preſbyterians, importing, that to teach or to preach 
againſt the doctrine, government, rites, or ceremonies 


.of the church, or to maintain ſchools or ſeminaries for the 


education of youth, in principles contrary to thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church, was a contempt of the eccleſiaſtical 
laws of the kingdom; of pernicious conſequence 3 and 
ſerved only to continue and widen the unhappy ſchiſms 
and diviſions in the nation, In June the parliament was 


1 to the ſame month of the following year: 


hen the duke of Ormond embarked for England, leav- 
ing the adminiſtration in the hands of fir Richard Cox, 
lord - chancellor, and the lord Cutts, commander in 


chief of the queen's forces, who were appointed lords- 


juſtices during the duke's abſence. | 
$ XXXII. During theſe tranſactions in Great-Britain 
and Ireland, the allies had not been remiſs in their pre- 


parations for the enſuing campaign. The duke of 
Marlborough had fixed upon the Moſelle for the ſcene of 
* ' L . 
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action; and magazines of all ſorts were formed at Triers. 
On the thirteenth day of March the duke embarked for 
Holland, where he prevailed upon the States- general to con- 
tribute their troops for the execution of his project. 
Having concerted with the deputies of the ſtates and the 
Dutch generals the neceſſary meaſures for opening the 


kis army. On the fifth day of May the emperor Leopold 


by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph, king of the Romans, a prince 
who reſembled his father in meeknels of diſpoſition, nar- 
rownels of intellect, and bigotry to the Romiſh religion. 
On the fifteenth of June the Engliſh troops paſſed the 
Maeſe, and continued their march towards the Moſelle, 
under the ccmmand of general Churchill; and the duke 


Baden, who excuſed himſelf on pretence of being much 
indiſpoſed. Marlborough viſited him at Raſtadt, where 
in a conference they reſolved that a ſufficient number of 
German troops ſhould be left for the ſecurity of the lines 
of Lauterburg and Stolhoffen, under the command of 
general Thungen; and that prince Louis of Baden 
ſhould march with a large detachment towards the Saar, 
to act in concert with the duke of Marlborough. The 
confederate army paſſed the Moſelle and the Saar in the 
beginning of June, and encamped at Elft in ſight of the 
enemy, who retired with great precipitation, and en- 
'trenched themſelves in the neighbourhood of Coningſma- 


but prince Louis failed in the performance of his engage- 


at Schlangenbade, leaving the imall number of Imperial 
troops he had conducted as far as Creutznach, under the 
command of the count de Frize. He was tuſpeted of 
_ treachery ; but probably ated from envy of the duke's 


military reputation“. TT 
: 188 SI XXXIII. 


„The duke of Marlborough, finding himſelf obliged to 
retreat, ſent a note with a trumpeter to Villars, containing 


campaign, he ſet out for Maeſtricht, in order to aſſemble 


died at Vienna, and was ſucceeded on the Imperial throne 


ſet cut for Creutznach, to confer with prince Louis of 


cheren. The duke's deſign was to beſiege Saar-Louis; 
ment: He feigned himſelf ſick, and repaired to the bath 


5 
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© XXXTIT. While this nobleman ſuſtained ſuch a 
mortifying diſappointment on the Moſelle, the French 
did not fail to make adyantage of their ſuperiority in the 
Netherlands, where general d' Auverquerque was obliged 
to ſtand on the defenſive. They inveſted Huy, and car- 
ried on their operations ſo vigorouſly, that in a few days 
the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war: Then Villeroy undertook the reduction of Liege, 
and actually began his works before the citadel. Marl- 
borough was no ſooner informed of the enemy's progreſs 
than he marched to Triers, where, in a council, it was 
reſolved that the army ſhould return to the Netherlands. 
The troops were in motion on the nineteenth of June, 
and marched with ſuch expedition that they paſſed the 


Maeſe on the firſt day of July. Villeroy having received 


advice of the duke's approach, abandoned his enterpriſe, 
and retired to Tongeren, from whence he retreated within 
his lines, that reached from Marche aux Dames on the 
Meuſe, along the Mehaigne, as far as Lenuive. Marl- 


| borough having joined D*Auverquerque, ſent general 


Scholten with a detachment to inveſt Huy, and in a few 


days the garrifon ſurrendered at diſcretion. The Engliſh 


general reſolving to ſtrike ſome ſtroke of importance that 
mould atone for his diſappointment on the Moſelle, ſent 


general Hompeſch to the ſtates, with a propoſal for at- 


tacking the French lines; and obtained their permiſſion 
to do whatever he ſhould think proper for the good of the 
common cauſe. Then he explained the ſcheme in two 
{ſucceſſive councils of war, by which, at length, it was 
approved and reſolved upon, though ſome Dutch generals 
declared themſelves againſt the undertaking. The enemy 
were poſted along the lines, amounting to one hundred 
battalions and one hundred and forty-fix ſquadrons. 


The allied army did not much exceed that number. In 


order to divide them, d' Auverquerque made a falſe ra- 


an apology for decamping.—“ Do me the juſtice (ſaid he) wo 
c believe that my retreat is entirely owing to the failure of 
<« the prince of Baden; but that my eſteem for you is ſtill 
greater than my reſentment of his conduct. _ 
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tion and paſſed the Mehaigne, as if he had intended to 
attack the lines about Meſſelin. The ftratagem ſucceeded. 
The French weakened the other parts by ſtrengthening 
that which was on the fide of the Gerbiſe towards Namur. 
The duke of Marlborough having made the diſpoſition, 
the army began to march in the night between the ſeven- 
teenth and eighteenth of July, in order to force a paſſage 
of the French lines at Heyleſem, the caſtle of Wauge, 
and the villages of Wauge, Neerheſpen, and Ooſtmalen. 
"Theſe poſts were taken with very little difficulty: But 
before the infantry could come up, the enemy advanced 
with fifty ſquadrons and twenty battalions, and began to 
fire from eight pieces of cannon with triple barrels, 


which did conſiderable execution. The duke perceiving 


that they were continually reinforced from the other parts 
of the lines, ordered the horſe to charge their cavalry, 
which were ſoon broken and routed ; but rallying behind 

their infantry, interlined with foot, and joined by freſh 
ſquadrons, they advanced again towards the allies, who 
were now ſuſtained by their infantry, and moved forwards: 
to renew the charge. After a warm, though ſhort en- 

agement, the enemy's horſe were defeated with great 

aughter. The infantry, ſeeing themſelves abandoned 
in the plain, retreated in great diſorder, between the 


villages of Heyleſem and Golſteven, where they were 


Joined by the reſt of their army, and formed again in 


order of battle. Meanwhile the duke of Marlborough 


ordered all his troops to enter the lines; and extended 
his right towards the great Geete before Tirlemont, 
where the enemy had left the battalion of Montluc, 
which ſurrendered at diſcretion. In this action the con- 
federates took the marquis d' Alegre and the count de 
Horne, lieutenant-generals, one major- general, two bri- 
gadier- generals, with many other officers, and a great 
number of common ſoldiers; a large heap of ſtandards, 
four colours, one pair of kettle-drums, and ten pieces 
of cannon. In the action, as the duke of Marlborough 
advanced to the charge at the head of ſeveral ſquadrons, 
a Bavarian officer rode up to attack him ſword in hand; 


/ 


greater 


but in raiſing himſelf on his ſtirrups to ſtrike with the 
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rreater advantage, he fell from his horſe and was imme- 
T ately ſlain. "he 045 | | 


Av. The body of troops commanded by 


monſieur d' Alegre being thus defeated with little or no 
loſs to the confederates, the elector of Bavaria and the 
mareſcha] de Villeroy paſſed the great Geete and the 
Deule, with great expedition, and took poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrong camp at Parck, their left extending to Rooſelaer, 
and their right to Wineſelen againſt the height of Lou- 
vain. Next day the duke of Marlborough marching 
through the plain of Parck, took twelve hundred. pri- 
ſoners, who could not keep pace with the reſt of the 
enemy's forces; and in the evening he encamped with 
the right at the abbey of Vlierſbech, and the left before 
Bierbeck, under the cannon of Louvain. He detached 
lieutenant-general Henkelum, the duke of Wirtemberg, 
and count Oxienſtiern, with a conſiderable body of forces, 
to attack ſome poſts on the Deule, which were ſlenderly 
guarded. Their advanced guard accordingly paſted the 
river, and repulſed the enemy; but, for want of timely 
ſupport, they were obliged to paſs it and retire. On 
the third of Auguſt baron Spaar, with a body of Dutch 
troops, marched to Raboth on the canal of Bruges, for- 
ced the French lines at Lovendegen, and took four forts 

by which they were defended ; but receiving advice that 

the enemy were on their march towards him, he retired 

to Mildegem, and carried with him ſeveral hoſtages, as 

ſecurity for the payment of the contributions he had raiſ- 

ed. On the fifteenth the duke moved from Mildert to 

Corbais z next day continued his march to Genap, from 

whence he advanced to Fiſchermont. On the ſeventeenth 

general d' Auverquerque took the poſt of Waterloz and 
next day the confederate army was drawn up in order of 


battle before the enemy, who extended from Overyſche, 


near the wood of Soignies, to Neeryſche, with the little 
river Y {che in their front, ſo as to cover Bruſſels and 
Louvain. The duke of Marlborough propoſed to attack. 
them immediately, before they ſhould recolle& themſel ves 
trom their conſternation 3 and d' Auverquerque approved 
of the deſign : But it was oppoſed by genera] Schlangen- 
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burg, and other Dutch officers, who repreſented it in 
ſuch a light to the deputies of the ſtate, that they refuſed 
to concur in the execution. The duke being obliged to 
relinquiſh the ſcheme, wrote an expoſtulatory Jetter to the 
States-general, complaining of their having withdrawn 
that confidence which they had repoſed in him while he 
acted in Germany. This letter being pübliſhed at the 
Hague, excited murmurs among the people, and the 
Engliſh nation were incenſed at the preſumption of the 
deputies, who wrote ſeveral letters in their own juſtifica- 
tion to the States- general: But theſe had no effect upon 
the populace, by whom the duke was reſpected even to a 
degree of adoration.” The ſtates being appriſed of the 
reſentment that prevailed over all England, and that the 
ear] of Pembroke, lord-preſident of the council, was 
appointed as envoy extraordinary to Holland, with in- 
ſtruct ions to demand ſatisfaction, thought proper to 
anticipate his journey, by making ſubmiſſions to the 
duke, and removing Schlaugenburg from his command, 
The confederate army returned to Corbais, from whence 
It marched to Perwitz, where it encamped. The little 
town of Sout-Leeuwe, ſituated in the middle of a morals, 
and conſtituting the chief defence of the enemy's lines, 
being taken by a detachment under the command of 
Heutenant-general Dedem, the duke ordered the lines 
from this place to Waſleigne to be levelled, and the town 
of Tirlemont to be diſmantled ; then paſſing the Demer, 
he encamped on the nineteenth day of September at 
Aerſchot. About the latter end of the month he marched 
to Heventhals; from hence the duke repaired to the Hague, 
Where he had ſeveral conferences with the penſionary. 
In a few days he returned to the army, which decamping 
from Heventhals, marched to Clampthout. On the 
twenty-fourth day of Oktober the count de Noyelles in- 
2 Santvliet, which ſurrendered before the end of the 
e en Werbe, 

XXV. At this period the duke, in conſequence 
of preſſing letters from the emperor, ſet out for Vienna, 
in order to concert the operations of the enſuing cam- 
paign, and other meaſures of importance, in which the 
WWW © concerns 
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concerns of the allies were intereſted. In his way he was 
magnificently entertained by the elector palatine, and 
him of Triers, and complimented by the magiſtracy of 
Francfort, where he conferred with prince Louis of 
Baden. On the twelfth of November he arrived at 
Vienna, where he was treated with the higheſt marks of 
diſtinction and gordial friendſhip by their Imperial ma- 
jeſties. His ſon-in-law, the earl of Sunderland, had 
been ſent thither as envoy extraordinary; and now they 
conferred together with the emperor and his miniſters. 
They reſolved to maintain the war with redoubled vigour. 
The treaties were renewed, and proviſion made for the 
ſecurity of the duke of Savoy. The emperor, in conſi- 
deration of the duke's ſignal ſervice to the houſe of 
Auſtria, preſented him with a grant of the lordſhip of 
Mindelheim in Suabia, which was now erected into a 
principality of the Roman empire. In his return with 
the earl of Sunderland he viſited the courts of Berlin and 
Hanover, where he was received with that extraordinary 
reſpe&t which was due to his character; and arrived at 
the Hague on the fourteenth day of December. There 
he ſettled the operations of the next campaign with the 
States-general, who conſented to join England in main- 
taining an additional body of ten thouſand men, as a 
reinforcement to the army of prince Eugene in Italy. 
While the allies were engaged in the ſiege of Santvliet, 
the elector of Bavaria ſent a detachment, under the com- 
mand of don Marcello de Grimaldi, to inveſt Dieſt, 
the garriſon of which were made priſoners of war. 
S XXXVI. On the Upper Rhine mareſchal Villars 
beſieged and took Homburgh, and paſſed the Rhine at 
Straſburgh on the ſixth day of Auguſt, Prince Louis 
of Baden arriving in the camp of the Imperialiſts at Stol- 
hoffen, not only obliged him to retire, but having paſſed 
the river, forced the French lines at Hagenau: Then he 
reduced Druſenheim and Hagenau, but attempted no en- 
terpriſe equal to the number of his army, although the 
ora x bad expoſtulated with him ſeverely on his con- 
duct; and he had now a fair opportunity of emulating 
the glory of Marlborough, upon whom he looked * 
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the eyes of an envious rival. In Italy a battle was 


fought at Caſano, between prince Eugene and the duke 
de Vendome, with dubious ſucceſs. The duke de 


Feuillade reduced Chivas, and inveſted Nice, which, 
er an obſtinate defence, ſurrendered in December. 

Il the conſiderable places belonging to the duke of 
Savoy were now taken, except Coni and Turin; and 


his little army was reduced to twelve thouſand men, 


whom he could hardly ſupport. His dutcheſs, his clergy, 
and his ſubjects in general, preſſed him to ſabmit to the 
neceſſity of his affairs; but he adhered to the alliance 
with ſurpriſing fortitude. He withſtood the importuni- 


ties of his dutcheſs, excluded all the biſhops and clergy. 


from his councils ; and, when he had occation for a con- 
feſſor, choſe a prieſt occafionally, either from the Domi- 
nicans or Franciſcans. The campaign in Portugal began 
with a very promiſing aſpect. The alhes invaded Spain by 
the different frontiers of Beyra and Alentejo. Their 
army under the command of the Conde das Galveas, 
undertook the ſiege of Valencia d' Alcantara in May, 
and took it by affault : Albuquerque ſurrendered upon 
articles; and then the troops were ſent into quarters of 


- refreſhment. The marquis de las Minas, who com- 


manded the Portugueze in the provice of Beyra, reduced 
the town of Salva-terra, plundered and burned Sarca; 
but was obliged to retire to Penamacos at the approach 
of the enemy. Towards the end of September the con- 
federates being reaſſembled, inveſted Badajox, by the 
advice- of the earl of Galway, who loft his right hand 


by a cannon-ball, and was obliged to be carried off; ſo 


that the conduct of the ſiege was left to general Fagel. 
He had made conſiderable progreſs towards the reduction 
of the place, when the marquis de Thefſe found means 
to throw in a powerful reinforcement; and then the con- 
federates abandoned the enterpriſe. The war continued 
to rage in Hungary with various ſucceſs. Ragotſki, 
though frequently worſted, appeared ſtill in arms, and 
ravaged the country, which became a ſcene of miſery and 
deſolation. In Poland the old cardinal-primate owned 
Staniſlaus, but died before the coronation, which was 
„„ a | performed 
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performed by the biſhop of Cujavia. In the beginning 


of winter king Auguſtus had paſſed through Poland in 


diſguiſe. to the Muſcovite army, which was put under 
his command in Lithuania; and the campaign was pro- 


tracted through the whole winter-ſeaſon, notwithitanding, 


the ſeverity of the weather in that northern climate. In 
the ſpring the Swediſh general, Reinchild, obtained a 
complete victory over the Saxon army, which was either 
cut in pieces or taken, with their camp, baggage, and 
artillery : Yet the war was not extinguiſhed. The king 
of Sweden continued obſtinately deaf to all propoſals of 
ace, and was become as ſavage in his manners, as 
Cd in his revenge. 3:24 : 
S XXXVII. At ſea the arms of the allies were gene- 
rally proſperous. Philip of Spain being obſtinately bent 
upon retaking Gibraltar, ſent mareſchal de Theſſẽ to 
renew the fiege, while De Pointis was ordered to block 
up the place by ſea with his ſquadron. Theſe French 
officers carried on the ſiege with ſuch activity, that the 
rince of Heſſe deſpatched an expreſs to Liſbon with a 
3 deſiring ſir John Leake to ſail immediately to his 
aſſiſtance. This admiral having been reinforced from 
England by fir Thomas Dilkes, with five ſhips of the 
line and a body of troops, ſet ſail immediately; and on 
the tenth day of March deſcried five ſhips of war hauling 
out of the bay of Gibraltar. Theſe were commanded 
by De Pointis in perſon, to whom the Engliſh admiral 
gave chaſe. One of them ftruck, after having made a 
very ſlight reſiſtance; and the reſt ran afhore to the weſt- 
ward of Marbella, where they were deſtroyed. 'The 
remaining part of the French ſquadron had: been blown 
from their anchors, and taken ſhelter in the bay of 
Malaga: But now they ſlipped: their cables, and made 
the beſt of their way to Toulon. The mareſchal de 
Theſle, in conſequence of this diſaſter, turned the ſiege 


of Gibraltar into a blockade, and withdrew the greater 


t of his forces. While fir John Leake was employed 
in this expedition, fir George Byng, who had been 
ordered to cruize in ſoundings for the protection of trade, 
took a ſhip of torty guns from the enemy, together wth 

Signs | 5 twelve 
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twelve priveteers, and ſeven veſſels richly laden from the 
--$ XXXVIII. But the moſt eminent atchievement of 
this ſummer, was the reduction of Barcelona, by the 

cklebrated earl of Peterborough and fir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
who failed from St. Helen's in the latter end of May with 
the Engliſh fleet, having on board a body of five thou- 
ſand land-forces; and on the twentieth of June arrived 
at Liſbon ; where they were joined by fir John Leake and 
the Dutch admiral, Allemonde. In a council of war, 
they determined to put to ſea with eight-and-torty ſhips 
of the line, which ſhould be ſtationed between Cape 
Spartel and the bay of Cadiz, in order to prevent the 
junction of the Toulon and Breſt ſquadrons. The 
prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt arriving from Gibraltar, aſ- 
fured king Charles, that the province of Catalonia and 
the kingdom of Valencia were attached to his intercit ; 
and his majeſty being weary of Portugal, reſolved to 
accompany the earl of Peterborough to Barcelona. He ac- 
cordingly embarked with him on board of the Ranelagh 
and the fleet ſailed on the twenty-eighth day of July, the 
earl of Galway having reinforced them with two regi- 
ments of Engliſh dragoons. At Gibraltar they took on 
board the Engliſh guards, and three old regiments, in 
lieu of which they left two new-raiſed battalions. On 
the eleventh day of Auguſt they anchored in. he bay of 
Altea, where the earl of Peterborough, publiſhed a mani- 
feſto in the Spaniſh language, hich had ſuch an effect, 
that all the inhabitants of the place, the neighbouring 
villages, and adjacent mountains, acknowledged king 
Charles as their lawful ſovereign. They ſeized the town 
of Denia for his ſervice ; and he ſent thither a garriſon of 
four hundred men under the command of major-general 
Ramos. On the twenty-ſecond they arrived in the bay 
of Barcelona: The troops were diſembarked to the eaſt- 
ward of the city, where they encamped in a ſtrong ſitua- 
tion, and were well received by the country people. 
King Charles landed amidſt the acclamations of an 
infinite multitude from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, who threw themſelves at his feet, n 
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. Long live the King!“ and exhibited all the marks of 


the moſt extravagant joy. The inhabitants of Barcelona 
were well affected to the houſe of Auſtria, but over- 
awed by a garriſon of five thouſand men under the duke 
de Popoli, Velaſco, and other officers devoted to the 
intereſt of king Philip. Conſidering the ſtrength of ſuch 
a garriſon, and the {mall number of Dutch and Engliſh 
troops, nothing could appear more deſperate and danger- 
ous than the deſign of beſieging the place: Vet this was 
propoſed by the prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, who ſerved in 
the expedition as a volunteer, ſtrongly urged by king 
Charles, and approved by the earl of Peterborough and 


fir Cloudeſley Shovel. The city was accordingly in- 


veſted on one fide : But, as a previous ſtep to the reduc. 
tion of it, they reſolved to attack the fort of Montjuic, 
ſtrongly ſituated on a hill that commanded the city. The 
outworks were taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of the gal- 
lant prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot through the body, and 
expired in a few hours: Then the earl of Peterborough 
began to bombard the body of the fort; and a ſhell 
chancing to fall into the magazine of powder, blew 


it up, together with the governor and ſome of the belt 


officers: An accident which ſtruck ſuch a terror into 


the garriſon, that they ſurrendered without further 


reſiſtance. ar Ei . 
S XXXIX. This great point being gained, the Eng- 
liſh general erected his batteries againit the town, with 


the help of the Miquelets and ſeamen: The bomb- 
ketches began to fire with ſuch execution, that in a fe 


days the governor capitulated, and on the fourth day of 
October king Charles entered in triumph“. All the 


other places in Catalonia declared for him, except Roſes; 


ſo that the largeſt and richeſt province of Spain was con- 
quered with an army ſcarce double the number of the gar- 
riſon of Barcelona. King Charles wrote a letter with 


his own. hand to the queen of England, containing a 


circumſtantial detail of his affairs, the warmeſt expreſ- 


ſions of acknowledgment, and the higheſt encomiums 


* See note [E] at the cud of the volume. 


on 
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on her ſubje&s, particularly the earl of Peterborough. 


In a council of war it was determined that the king and 
the earl ſhould continue in Catalonia with the land-forces ; 
That fir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould return to England: 
That five-and-twenty Engliſh and fifteen Dutch ſhips of 
war ſhould winter at Liſbon, under the command of fir 
John Leake and the Dutch rear-admiral, Waſſenaer; 
and that four Engliſh and two Dutch frigates ſhould 
remain at Barcelona, Don Franciſco de Velaſco was 
tranſported to Malaga, with about a thouſand men of his 
0 — The reſt voluntarily engaged in the ſervice of 
ing Charles, and ſix other regiments were raiſed by the 
ſtates of Catalonia, The count de Cifuentes, at the head 
of the Miquelets and Catalans attached to the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſecured Tarragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San- 
Mattheo, Gironne, and other places. Don Raphael 
Nevat, revolting from Philip with his whole regiment of 
horſe, joined general Ramos at Denia, and made them- 
ſelves matters of ſeveral places of importance in the king- 
dom of Valencia. Fluſhed with ſuch unexpected ſucceſs 
they penetrated to the capital of the ſame name, which 
they ſurpriſed, together with the marquis de Villa-Gar- 
cia, the viceroy, and the archbiſhop. Theſe advantages, 
however, were not properly improved. The court of 
Charles was divided into factions, and fo much time loſt 
in diſputes, that the enemy ſent a body of fix thouſand 
men into the kingdom of Valencia, under the command 
of the Conde de las Torres, who forthwith inveſted San- 
Mattheo, guarded by colonel Jones at the head of five 
hundred Miquelets. This being a place of great conſe- 
quence, on account of its ſituation, the earl of Peterbo- 
rough marched thither with one thouſand infantry and 
two hundred dragoons; and by means of feigned intelli - 
gence artfully conveyed to the Conde, induced that general 
to abandon the ſiege with precipitation, in the apprehen- 
ſion of being ſuddenly attacked by a conſiderable army. 
Peter borough afterwards took poſſeſhon of Nules, and 
purchafing horſes at Caſtillon de la Plana, began to form 
a body of cavalry, which did good ſervice in the ſequel. 
Having aſſembled a little army, conſiſting of ten _ 
ons 
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drons of horſe and dragoons, and four battalions of 
regular troops, with about three thouſand militia, he 
marched to Molviedro, which was ſurrendered to him by 
the governor, brigadier Mahoni. Between this officer 
and the duke d' Arcos, the Spaniſh general, he excited 
ſuch jealouſies by dint of artifices not altogether juſtifia- 
ble even in war, that the duke was more intent upon 
avoiding the ſuppoſed treachery of Mahoni than upon 
interrupting the earl's march to Valencia, where the 
inhabitants expreſſed uncommon marks of joy at his 
arrival. About this period a very obſtinate action hap- 

ned at St. Iftevan de Litera, where the chevalier 
d'Asfeldt, with nine ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, 
and as many battalions of French infantry, attacked 
colonel Wills at the head of a ſmall detachment: But 
this laſt being ſupported by lieutenant- general Cunning- 
ham, who was :nortally wounded in the engagement, 
repulſed the enemy, though three times his number, 
with the loſs of four hundred men killed upon the ſpot. 
The troops on both ſides fought with the moſt deſperate 
valour, keeping up their fire until the muzzles of their 
—— met, and charging each other at the point of the 
bayonet. The only misfortune that attended the Engliſh 
arms in the courſe of this year, was the capture of the 
Baltic fleet home ward bound, with their convoy of three 
ſhips of war, which were taken by the Dunkirk ſqua- 
dron under the command of the count de St. Paul, though 
he himſelf was killed in the engagement. When an 
account of this advantage was communicated tu the 
French king, he replied with a ſigh, “„ Very well, I 
c wiſh the ſhips were ſafe again in any Engliſh port, 
tc provided the count de St. Paul could be reſtored to 
cc ſife.“ After the death of the famous Du Bart, this 
officer was counted the beſt ſeaman in France. 
S XL. The kingdom of England was now wholly 
engroſſed by the election of members for the new parlig- 
ent. The tories exerted themſelves with great induſ- 
8 and propagated the cry of the church's being in 
danger; a cry in which the jacobites joined with great 
fervour ; but, notwithſtanding all their efforts, in words 
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and writing, a majority of whigs was returned; am 
now the lord Godolphin, who had hitherto maintained a 
neutrality, tzought proper openly. to countenance that 
faction. By his intereſt co-op-rating with the influence 
of the dutcheſs of Marlborough, tir Nathan Wright was 
deprived:of the great ſeal, which was committed to Mr. 
Wiliam Cowper, with the. title of lord-keeper. This 
was a lawyer of good extraction, ſuperior talents, en- 
gaging manners, and eminence in his profeſſion. He 
was ſtaunch to whig priaciples, and for many years had 
been conſidered as one of their beſt ſpeakers in the houſe 
or commons. The new parliament meeting on the 
twenty-fifth day of October, a violent conteit aroſe about 
the choice of a {peaker. Mr. Bromley was ſupported by 
the tories, and the whigs propoſed Mr. John Smith, 
who was elected by a majority of forty-three voices. 
The queen in her ſpeech repreſented the neceſſity of act- 
ing vigorouſly againſt France, as a common enemy to 
the liberties of Europe: She commended the fortitude of 
the duke of Savoy, which ſh2 ſaid was without example: 
She told them her intention was to expedite commiſſions 
for treating of an union with Scotland: She earneſtly 
recommended an union of minds and affections among 
her people: She obſerved, that ſome perſons had endea- 
voured to foment ani moſities, and even ſuggeſted in 
print, that the eſtabliſhed church was in danger: She 
affirmed that ſuch people were enemies to her and to the 
kingdom, and meant only to cover deſigns which they 
durſt not publicly own, by endeavouring to diſtract the 
nation with unreaſonable and groundleis diſtruſts and 
jealouſies: She declared {he would always affectionately 
ſupport and countenance the church of England, as by 
law eſtabliſhed : That ſhe would inviolably maintain the 
toleration: That ſhe would promote religion and virtue, 
encourage trade, and every thing elſe that might make 
them a happy and flouriſhing people. M 
2+ $;XLI. The majority in both houſes now profeſſed 
the ſame principles, and were well diſpoſed to ſupport 
tbe queen in all her deſigns. , They firſt preſented the 
«uſual addreſſes, in the warmeſt terms of duty and aifee- 
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tion. Then the commons drew up a ſecond, affuring 
her they would, to the utmoſt of their power, aſſiſt her 
in bringing the treaty of union to a happy concluſion. 
They defired that the preceedings cf the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, relating to the union and ſucceſſion, might 
be laid before the houſe. The lords had folicited the 
fame fatisfation; and her majeſty promiſed to comply 
with their requeſt. The lower houſe having heard and 
decided in ſeme caſes of controverted elections, proceeded 
to take into conſideration the eſtimates for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year, and gramed the ſupplies without heſi- 
tation. In the houſe of lords, while the queen was 
preſent, lord Haverſt:am, at the end of a long ſpeech, in 
which he refleQcd upen the conduct of the duke of Marl- 
borough, both on the Moſelle and in Brabant, moved 
for an addreſs to deſire her majeſty would invite the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown of England to come and reſide 
in the kingdom. This motion was earneſtiy ſupported 
by the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Rocheſter, 
Nottingham, and Angleſey. They ſaid there was no 
method fo effectual to ſecure the ſucceſſion, as that of 
the ſucceſſor's being upon the ſpot, ready to aſſume and 
maintain his or her right againſt any pretender ;\ and 
they obſerved, that in former times, when the throne of 
England was vacant, the firſt comer had always ſuc 
ceeded in his pretenſions. The propoſal was vehemently 
oppoſed by the whigs, who knew it was diſagreeable to 
the queen, whom they would not venture to diſoblige. 
They argued, that a rivalry between the two courts 
might produce diſtractions, and be attended with very 
ill conlequences ; and obſerved, that the princeſs Sophia 
had expreſſed a full ſatisfaction in the aſſurances of the 
queen, who had promiſed to maintain her title. The 
queſtion being put, was carried in the negative by a 
great majority. The deſign of the tories in making this 
motion was to bring the other party into diſgrace, either 
with the queen or with the people. Their joining in the 


meaſure weuld have given umbrage to their ſovereign; 


and, by oppoſing it, they ran the riſque of incurring the 
public odium, as enemies to the 6 4 
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But the pretence of the tories was. ſo thin, the nation ſaw 
through ĩt; and the ſole effect the motion produced, was 
the queen's reſentment againſt the whole party. Burnet, 
biſhop of Sarum, propoſed that proviſion might be made 
for maintaining the public quiet, in the interval between 
the queen's deceaſe, and the arrival of her ſucceſſor: 
The motion was ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer ; and a 
bill brought in for the better ſecurity of her majeſty's 


perſon, and government, and cf the ſucceſſion to the 


crownof England. By this act a regency was appointed 
of the ſeven perſons that ſhould poſſeſs the offices of arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor or lord - keeper, 
lord - treaſurer, lord- preſident, lord privy- ſeal, lord high- 
admiral, and the lord chief juſtice of the queen's bench. 
Their buſineſs was to proclaim the next ſucceſſor through 
the kingdom of England, and join with a certain number 
of perſons named as regents by the ſucceſſor, in three liſts, 
to be ſealed up and depoſited with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the lord - keeper, and the miniſter reſidenti- 

of Hanover. It was enacted, That theſe joint 
regencies ſhould conduct the adminiſtration: That the 
laſt parliament, even though diſſolved, ſhould re-aſſem- 


ble, and continue fitting for fix months after the deceaſe 


of her majeſty. The bill met with a warm oppoſition 
from the tories, and did not paſs the upper houſe without 
a proteſt. It was ftill further obſtructed in the houſe of 
commons even by ſome of the whig party, who were 
given to underſtand that the princeſs Sophia had expreſſed 
an inclination to reſide in England. Exceptions were 
likewiſe taken to that clauſe in the bill, enacting, that 
the laſt parliament ſhould be re-afſembled. They affirmed, 
that this was inconſiſtent with part of the act by which 
the ſucceſſion was at firſt — aig for, among other limit- 
ations, the. parliament had provided, that when the 
crown ſhould devolye to the houſe of Hanover, no man, 
who had either place or penſion, ſhould be capable of 
fitting in the houſe of commons. After tedious diſputes 


and zealous altercations, they agreed that a certain 


pumber of offices ſhould be ſpecified as diſqualifying 
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amendments, produced conferences | between the two 
houſes, and at length the bill paſſed by their mutual 
aſſent. Lord Haverſham moved for an inquiry into the 
miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, hoping to find ſome 
foundation for cenſure in, the conduct ot the duke of 
Marlborough; but the propoſal was rejected as invidious z 
and the two houſes preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
defiring ſhe would preſerve a good correſpondence among 
all the confederates. They likewiſe concurred in repeal- 
ing the act by which the Scots had been alienated, and 
all the northern counties alarmed with the apprehenſion 
of a rupture between the two nations. The lord Shan« 
non and brigadier Stanhope arriving with an account of 
the expedition to Catalonia, the queen communicated the 
good news in a ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſing her 
hope that they would enable her to profecute the advan- 
tages which her arms had acquired. The commons were 
fo well pleaſed with the tidings, that they forthwith 
granted two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for her 
majeſty's proportion in the expenſe of proſecuting the 
ſucceſſes already gained by king Charles III. for the 
recovery of the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria, On the fifteenth day of November, the queen 
gave the royal aſſent to an act for exhibiting a bill to 
naturalize the princeſs Sophia, and the iſſue of her 


body. | 


XLII. Theſe meaſures being taken, the fixth day 
of December was appointed for inquiring mto thoſe 
dangers tb which the tories affirmed the church. was ex- 
poſed; and the queen attended in perſon, to hear the 
debates on this intereſting ſubject. The earl of Rocheſsꝰ 
ter compared the expreſſions in the queen's ſpeech at the 
beginning of the ſeſſion, to the law enacted in the reign 
of Charles II. dencuncing the penalties of treaſon againſt 
thoſe who ſhould call the king a papiſt; for which reaſon, 
he ſaid, he always thonght him of that perſuaſion, He 
aſſirmed, that the church's danger aroſe from the act of 


| ſecurity in Scotland, the abſence of the ſucceſſor to the 


crown, and the practice of cccafional conformity. He 
was anſwered by lord Halifax, who, by way of recrimi- 
e M 3 nation, 


—_— . 
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nation, obſerved,” that king Charles II. was a Roman 
catholic, at leaſt his brother declared him a papiſt after 
his death: That his brother and ſucceſſor was a known 
Roman catholic, yet the church thought herſelf ſecure; 
and thoſe patriots who ſtood up in its defence were diſ- 
countenanced and puniſhed: Nay, when the ſucceſſor 
aſcended the throne, and the church was apparently in 
the moſt imminent danger, by the high commiſſion court 
and. otherwiſe, the nation was then indeed generally 
alarmed; and every body knew who ſat in that court, 
and entered deeply into the meaſures which were then 
purſued. Compton, biſhop of London, declared that 
the church was in danger, from profaneneſs, irreligion, 
and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs. He complained, 
that ſermons were preached wherein rebellion was coun- 
tenanced, and reſiſtance to the higher powers encouraged. 
He alluded to a ſermon preached before the lord mayor, 
by Mr. Hoadly, now biſhop of Wincheſter. Burnet 
of Sarum ſaid the biſhop of London was the laſt man who 
ought to complain of that ſermon ; for if the doQrine it 
contained was not good, he did not know what defence 
his lordſhip could make for his appearing in arms at 
Nottingham. He affirmed the church would be always 
ſubſect to profaneneſs and irreligion, but that they were 
not now ſo flagrant as they uſually had been: He ſaid 
the ſociety ſet up for reformation in London, and other 
eities, had contributed conſiderably to the ſuppreſſion of 
vice: He was ſure the corporation for propagating the 
Goſpel had done a great deal towards inſtructing men in 
religion, by giving great numbers of books in practical 
Vivinity; by erefting libraries in country pariſhes; by 
ſending many able divines to the foreign plantations, 
and founding ſchools to breed up children in the Chriſtian 
knowledge; though to this expenſe very little had been 
contributed by thoſe who appeared ſo wonderfully zealous 
for the church. 'The archbiſhop of York expreſſed his 
apprehenſion of danger from the increaſe of diſſenters; 
| nmr from the many academies they had inſtituted : 

e moved, that the judges might be conſulted with 
reſpect to the laws that were in force againſt ſuch ſemi- 
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naries, and by what means they might be ſuppreſſed. 


* Lord Wharton moved, that the judges might alſo be 
conſulted about means of ſuppreſſing ſchools and ſemina- 


5. ries held by nonjurors; in one of which the ſons of a 
Ty noble lord in that houſe had been educated. To this 
0 ſarcaſm the archbiſhop-replied, that his ſons were indeed 
taught by Mr. Ellis, a ſober, virtuous man; but that 
* when he refuſed the oath of abjuration, they were imme - 
Ff diately withdrawn from his inſtructions. Lord Wharton 
1 proceeded. to declare, that he had carefully peruſed a 
pamphlet, entitled, The Memorial, which was ſaid 
= to contain a demonſtration that the church was in dan- 
r: But all he could learn was, that the duke of Buck - 


* | ingham, the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham, were out 
* of place: That he remembered ſome of theſe noblemen 
»} fat in the high-commiſſion court, and then made no com- 
cw plaint of the church's being in danger. Patrick, biſhop 
4 of Ely, complained of the heat and paſſion maniteſted by 


"A the gentlemen belonging to the univerſities, and of the 
undutiful behaviour of the clergy towards their biſhops. 


fo He was ſeconded by Hough of Litchfield and Coventry, 
ce 3 a 1 
who added, that the inferior clergy calumniated their 
= biſhops, as if they were in a plot to deſtroy the church, 
| 4 4 and had compounded to be the laſt of their order. 
aid Hooper of Bath and Wells expatiated on the invidious 
* diſtinction implied in the terms High Church,“ and 
Nr * Low Church.“ The duke of Leeds aſſerted, that 
tho the. church could not be ſafe, without an act againſt 
1 oecaſional conformity. Lord Somers recapitulated all 


ral the arguments which had been uſed on both ſides of the 
queſtion: He declared his own opinion was, that the 


2 nation was happy under a wiſe juſt Adminiſtration: 
3 That for men to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies at that junc- 
den ture, could mean no lets than an intention to embroil the 
oY people at home, and defeat the glorious deſigns of the 


5 allies abroad. The debate being finiſhed, the queſtion 
was put, Whether the church of England was in danger, 


> and carried in the negative by a great majority: Then 
ith the houſe reſolyed, That the church of England, as by 
ni- law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the extremeſt; 
=, | | danger 
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danger by king William III. of glorious memory, is 


now, by God's bleſſing, under the happy reign of her 


majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing condition; and 


that whoever goes about to ſuggeſt or infinuate that the 
church is in danger, under her majeſty's adminiſtration, 
is an enemy to the queen, the church, and the kingdom. 
Next day the commons concurred in this determination, 
and joined the lords in an addreſs to the queen, commu- 
nicating this reſolution, beſeeching her to take effectual 
meaſures for making it public; and alſo for puniſhing 
the authors and ſpreaders of the ſeditious and ſcandalous 
reports of the church's being in danger. She accord- 
ingly iſſued a proclamation, containing the reſolution of 
the two houſes, and offering a reward for difcovering the 
Author of the Memorial of the Church of England, and 
for apprehending David Edwards, a profeſſed papiſt, 
2 oath to be the printer and publiſher of that 
S XLIII. After a ſhort adjournment, a committee of 
the lower houſe preſented the thanks of the commons to 


the duke of Marlborough, for his great ſervices per- 


formed to her majeſty and the nation in the laſt campaign, 
and for his prudent negotiations with her allies. This 
nobleman was in ſuch eredit with the people, that when 
he propoſed a loan of five hundred thouland pounds to the 
emperor, upon a branch of his revenue in Sileſia, the 
money was advanced immediately by the merchants of 
London. The kingdom was bleſſed with plenty: The 
queen was univerſally beloved: The people in general 
were zealous for the proſecution of the war: The forces 
were well paid: The treaſury was punctual; and, 
though a gredt quantity of coin was exported for the 
maintenance of the war, tlie paper - currency ſupplied the 
deficiency fo well, that no murmurs were heard, and the 
public credit flouriſhed both at home and abi ond. All 
the funds being eſtabliſhed, one in particular for two 
millions and a half by way of annuuies for ninety- nine 
years, at ſix and a half per cent. and all the bilis having 
received the royal aſſent, the queen went to the houſe of 
peers on the nineteenth day of March, where, having 
del. A thanked 
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rogue the convocation to ſuch time as ſhould appear 
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thanked both houſes for the repeated inſtances of their 
affection which ſhe had received, ſhe prorogned the par- 
lament to the twenty-firſt day of May following. 
The new convocation, inſtead of imitating the union and 
harmony of the parliament, revived the diviſions by which 


to act with more determined rancour againſt each other. 
The upper houſe having drawn up a warm addreſs of 
thanks to the queen, for her affectionate care of the 
church, the lower houſe refuſed to concur ; nor would 
they give any reaſon for their diſſent. They prepared 
another in a different ſtrain, which was rejected by the 
archbiſhop. Then they agreed to divers reſolutions, 
aſſerting their right of having what they offered to the 
upper houſe received by his grace and their lordſhips. 
In conſequence of this diſſenſion the audreſs was dropped, 
and a ſtop put to all further communication between the 
two houſes. The dean of Peterborough proteſted againſt 
the irregularities of the lower houſe. The queen, in a 
letter to the archbiſhop, ſignified her reſolution to main- 
tain her ſupremacy, and the due ſubordination of preſpy- 
ters to biſhops. She expreſſed her hope that he and his 

ſuffragans would act conformably to fob reſolution, in 
which caſe they might be aſſured of the continuance of 
her favour and protection: She required him to impart 
this declaration to the biſhops and clergy, and to pro- 


moſt convenient. When he communicated this letter to 
the lower honſe, the members were not a little con- 
founded : Nevertheleſs, they would not comply with the 
prorogation, but continued to fit, in defiance of her ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure. 2" 12 ff 3 

(1706.) & XLIV. The eyes of Great Britain were 
now turned upon a tranſaction of the utmoſt conſequence 
to the whole iſland; namely, the treaty for an union of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The queen 


» Among other bills paſſed during this ſeſſion, was an act 
for abridging and reforming ſome proceedings in the com- 
mon Jaw and in chancery. is 49 eee at 


having 
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baving appointed the commiſſioners * on both ſides, they 


met on the ſixteenth day of April, in the council- chamber 
of the Cockpit, near Whitehall, which was the place 
appointed for the conferences. Their commiſſions being 
opened and read by the reſpective ſecretaries, and intro- 
duRory ſpeeches being pronounced by the lord-keeper of 
England, and the lord- chancellor of Scotland, they 
agreed to certain preliminary articles, importing, That 
all the propoſals ſhould be made in writing, and every 
point, when agreed, reduced to writing: That no 
points ſhould be obligatory, till all matters ſhould be 
adjuſted in ſuch a manner as would be proper to be laid 
before the queen and the two parliaments for their approba- 


tion: That a committee ſhould be appointed from each 


commiſſion, to reviſe the minutes of what might pals, 
before they ſhould be inſerted in the books by the reſpec- 
tive ſecretaries; and that all the proceedings during the 
treaty ſhould be kept ſecret. The Scots were imclined to 
a foederal union, like that of the United Provinces ; but 
the Engliſk were bent upon an incorporation, fo as that 
no Scottiſh parliament ſhould ever have power to repeal 
the articles of the treaty. The lord - keeper propoſed that 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhould be for 
ever united into one realm, by the name of Great Britain : 
That it ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment; and, That the ſucceſſion of this monarchy, fail- 
ing heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould be according to 
the limitations mentioned in the act of parliament paſſed 
in the reign of king William, entitled, An Act for the 
further limitation of the crown, and the better ſecuring 

the rights and liberties of the ſubject. The Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, in order to comply in ſome meaſure with 
the ee clamour of their nation, preſented a propoſal, 
implying that the ſuccefſion to the crown of Scotland 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed upon the ſame perſons mentioned in 
the act of king William's reign: That the ſubje&s of 
Scotland ſhould for ever enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of the natives in England, and the dominions 


See note L] at the end of the volume. 
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thereunto belonging; and, That the ſubjects of England 
ſhould enjoy the like rights and privileges in Scotland: 
That there ſhould be a free communication and inter- 
courſe of trade and navigation between the two king- 
doms, and plantations thereunto belonging; and that 
all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, contrary to the 
terms of this union, ſhould be repealed. The Engliſh 
commiſſioyers declined entering into any conſiderations 
upon theſe propoſals, declaring themſelves fully con- 
vinced that nothing but an entire union could ſettle a 
perfect and laſting friendſhip between the two kingdoms. 
The Scots acquieſced in this reply, and both ſides pro- 
ceeded in the treaty, without any other intervening diſ- 
ute. They were twice viſited by the queen, who ex- 
Forte them to accelerate the articles of a treaty that 
would prove fo advantageous to both kingdoms. At 
Jergth they were finiſhed, arranged, and mutually 
ſigned, on the twenty-ſecond of July, and next day 
preſented to her majeſty, at the palace of St. James's, 
by the lord-keeper, in the name of the Engliſh'commil- 
keners : At the ſame time a ſcaled copy of the inſtrument 
was likewite delivered by the lord-chancelior of Scotland; 
2nd each made a ſhort oration on the ſubject, to which 
the queen returned a very gracious reply. That ſame 
day ſhe dictated an crder of council, that whoever ſhould 
be .ccncerned in any diſcourſe or libel, or in laying 
wagers relating to the union, ſhould be proſecuted with 
the utmoſt rigour of the law. : | | 
S XLV. In this famous treaty it was ſtipulated, That 
the ſucceſſion to the united kingdom of Great Britain 
ſhould be veſted in the princeſs Sophia, and her heirs, 
according to the acts already paſſed in the parliament ot 
England: That the united kingdom ſhould be repreſented 
by one and the ſame parliament : That all the ſubjects of 
Great Britain ſhould enjoy a communication of privileges 
end advantages: That they ſhould have the fame allow- 
ances, encouragements, and drawbacks ; and be under 
the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regulations, with 
reſpt ct to commerce and cuſtems : That Scotiand ſhould 


not be charged with the temporary duties on ſome certain 
$1.48" | ; com- 
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commodities : That the ſum of three hundred ninety. 
eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, 
ſhould be granted to the Scots, as an equivalent for ſuch 
parts of the cuſtoms and exciſe charged upon that king- 
dom, in conſequence of the union, as would be applica. 
ble to the payment of the debts of England, according to 
the proportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of Scotland 
bore to thoſe of England: That, as the revenues of 
Scotland might increaſe, a further equivalent ſhould be 
allowed for tuch proportion of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhould 
be applicable to the payment of the debts of England : 
That the ſum to be paid at preſent, as well as the monies 
—— from the future equivalents, ſhould be employed 
in reducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and value 
of the Engliſh coin; in paying off the capital ſtock and 
intereſt due to the proprietors of the African company, 
which ſhonld be immediately diſſolved; in diſcharging 
all the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland; in pro- 
moting and encouraging manufactures and fiſheries, 
under the direction of commiſſioners to be appointed by 
her majeſty, and accountable to the parliament of Great 
Britain: That the laws concerning public right, policy, 
and civil government, ſhould be the ſame throughout the 
whole united kingdom; but that no alteration ſhould be 
made in laws which concerned private right, except for 
evident utility of the ſubjects within Scotland: That 
the court of ſeſſion, and all other courts of judicature in 
Scotland, ſhould remain as then conſtituted by the laws 
of that kingdom, with the ſame authority and privileges 
'as before the union ; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch regu- 
Aations as ſhould be made by the parliament of Great 
Britain: That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, herita- 
ble juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for life, 
mould be reſerved to the owners, as rights of property, 
in the ſame manner as then enjoyed by the laws of Scot- 
land; That the rights and privileges of the royal 
boroughs in Scotland ſhonld remain entire after the 
union: That Scotland ſhould be repreſented in the par- 
Mament of Great Britain by fixteen peers and forty-five 
commoners, to be elected in ſuch a manner as _ * 

ö | ett ie. 


ſettled by the preſent parliament of Scotland : That all 
peers of Scotland, and the ſucceſſors to their honours and 
dignities, ſhould, from and after the union, be peers 
of Great Britain, and ſhould have rank and precedency 
next and immediately after the Engliſh peers of the like 
orders and degrees at. the time of the union, and 
before all peers of Great Britain of the like orders 
and degrees, who might be created after the union : 
That they ſhould be tried as peers of Great Britain, and 
enjoy all privileges of peers, as fully as enjoyed by the 
peers of England, except the right and privilege of  fit- 


ting in the houſe of lords, and the privileges depending 


thereon, and particularly the right of fitting upon the 
trials of peers: That the crown, ſceptre, and ſword of 
ſtate, the records of parliament, and all other records, 
rolls, and regiſters whatſoever, ſhovld ſtill remain as they 
were within that part of the united kingdom called Scot- 


land: That all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, fo 


far as they might be confiſtent with the terms of theſe 
articles, ſhould ceaſe and be declared void by the re- 
ſpective parliaments of the two kingdoms.—Such is the 
ſubſtance of that treaty of union which was ſo eagerly 
courted by the Engliſh miniſtry, and proved ſo unpalata-- 
ble to the generality of the Scottiſh nation. Fe 
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§ I. Battle of Ramillies, in which the French are defeated. 
II. The fiege of Barcelona raiſed by the Engliſh fleet. 
8. III. Prince Eugene obtains à complete victory over 
the French at Turin. & IV. Sir. Cloudeſiey Shovel 
ſails with à reinforcement to Charles king of Spain. 
$ V. The king of Sweden marches into Saxony. 
S VI. The French king demands conferences for a peace. 
§ VII. Meeting of the Scottiſh parliament. I VIII. 
Violent oppoſition to the union. & IX. The Scots in ge- 
ne ral averſe to the treaty. & X. Which is nevertheleſs 
confirmed in thetr parliament. & XI. Proceedings in 
the Engliſh parliament, & XII. The commons approve 
of the articles of the union. & XIII. The lords paſs 
VOL, Il, = a bill 
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a bill ſor the ſecurity of the church of England. Ar. 


| ws uſed againſt the articles of the union. & XIV, 
Which, however, are confirmed by a of parliament, 
& XV. The. parliament revived by proclamation, 
S XVI. The queen gives audience to a Muſcovite am- 
SBaſſador. & XVII. Proceedings in convocation, 
XVIII. France threatened with total ruin. & XIX. 
. The allies are defeated at Almanza. & XX. Unſuc- 
. ceſsful attempt upon Toulon. & XXI. Sir Cloudeſley 
Showel wrecked on the rocks of Scilly. Weakneſs of 
the emperor an the Upper Rhine. © & XXII. Interview 
- between the king of Sweden and the duke of Marlbo- 
_ rough. I XXIII. Inactive campaign in the Nether. 
lands. I XXIV. Harley begins to form a party againſt 
the duke of Marlborough. & XXV. The nation diſ- 
... contented with the whig minifiry. & XXVI. Meeting 
_ of the firft Britiſh parliament. & XXVII. Inquiry 
into the ſtat of the war in Spain. & XXVIII. Gregg. 
à clerk in the ſecretary's office, detected in a correſpond- 
ence. avith the French miniſtry. & XXIX. Harley 
reſigus his employments. & XXX. The pretender em- 
. barks at Dunkirk for Scotland. & XXXI. His deſign 
_ 2s defeated, & XXXII. State of the nation at that 
Period. & XXXIII. Parliament diſſolved. & XXXIV. 
The French ſurpriſe Ghent and Bruges. & XXXV. 
_ They are routed at Oudenarde. & XXXVI. The allies 
 #nveſt Lifle. & XXXVII. They defeat a large body of 
French forces at Wynendale. The elector of Bavaria 
attacks Bruſſelt. S XXXVIII. Lie furrendered, 
. Ghent taken, and Bruges abandoned. & XXXIX. 
.* Conqueſt of Minorca by general Stanhope. & XL. 
"Rupture between the pope and the emperor. & XLI. 
Deatb of prince George of Denmark., S XLII. The 
neo parliament aſſembled. & XLIII. Naturalization 
Bill. S XLIV.' A of grace. N XLV. Diſput:rs 
about the Muſcovite ambaſſador compromiſed. 


FI. WHITE this treaty was on the carpet at home, 
26h the allied arms proſpered furprifingly in the 
Netherlands, in Spain, and in Piedmont. The French 
King had reſolved to make very conſiderable * in 
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theſe countries; and, indeed, at the beginning of the 
campaign his armies were very formidable. He hoped 
that, by the reduction of Turin and Barcelona, the war 
would be extinguiſhed in Italy and Catalonia. He knew 
that he could outnumber any body of forces that prince 
Louis of Baden ſhould aſſemble on the Rhine; and he 
reſolved to reinforce his army in Flanders, fo as to be 
in a condition to act offenſively againſt the duke of Marl- 
borough. This nobleman repaired to Holland in the 
latter end of April; and conferred with the States. general. 
Then he aſſembled the army between Borſchloen and 
Groes-Waren, and found it amounted to ſeventy- four 
battalions of foot, and one hundred and twenty-three 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, well furniſhed with 
artillery and pontoons. The court of France having 
received intelligence that the Daniſh and Pruſſian troops 
had not yet joined the confederates, ordered the elector 
of Bavaria and the mareſchal de Villeroy to attack them 
before the junction could be effected. In purſuance of 
this order they paſſed the Deule on the nineteenth day of 
May, and poſted themſelves at Tirlemont, being fuperior 
in number to the allied army. There they-were Joined 
by the horſe of the army, commanded by mareſchal 
Marin, and encamped between Tirlemont and Judoigne, 
On Whitſunday, early in the morning, the duke of 
Marlborough advanced with his army in eight columns 
towards the village of Ramillies, being by this time 
Joined by the Danes; and he learned that the enemy 
were in march to give him battle. Next day the French 
generals perceiving the confederates ſo near them, took 
poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, the right extending to the 
Tomb of Hautemont on the ſide of the Mehaigne; their 
left to Anderkirk; and the village of Ramillies bein 
near their centre. The confederate army was drawn u 
in order of battle, with the right wing near Foltz on the 
brook of Yauſe, and the left by the village of Franque- 
nies, which the enemy had occupied. The duke ordered 
lieutenant-general Schultz, with twelve battalions and 
twenty pieces of caunon, to begin the action, by attack 


ing Ramillies, which was ſtrongly fortified with artillery. 


N 2 At 
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At the ſame time velt- mareſchal d'Auverquerque, on 
the left, commanded colonel Wertmuiler, with four bat. 
talions and two pieces of cannon, to diſlodge the enemy's 
infantry poſted among the hedges of Franquenies. Both 
theſe orders were ſucceſsfully executed. The Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe of the left wing charged with great 
vigour and 1ntrepidity, but were ſo roughly handled by 
the troops of the French king's houſehould, that uy 


2 began to give way, when the duke of Marlborough ſuſ- 


_ - tained them with the body of reſerve, and twenty ſqua- 
drons drawn from the right, where a moraſs prevented 
them from acting. In the mean time, he in perſon 
rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, in order to renew 
the charge, when his. own horſe falling, he was ſur. 
rounded by the enemy, and muſt have been either killed 
or taken priſoner, had not a body of infantry come ſca- 
ſonably to his relief. When he remounted his horſe, the 
head of «colonel Brienfield, his gentleman of the horſe, 
Vas carried off by a cannon-ball while he held the duke's 
ſtirrup. Before the reinforcement arrived, the beſt part 
of the French mouſquetaires were cut in pieces. All the 
- troops poſted in Ramillies were either killed or taken. 
The reſt of the enemy's infantry began to retreat in 
tolerable order, under cover of the cavalry on their left 
wing, which formed themſelves in three lines between 
Oſſua and Anderkirk : But the Engliſh horſe having 
found means to paſs the rivulet which divided them from 
the enemy, fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
they abandoned their foot, and were terribly ſlaughtered 
in the village of Anderkirk. They now gave way on 
all ſides. The horſe fled three different ways: But were 
ſo cloſely purſued, that very fe eſcaped. The elector 
of Bavaria, and the mareſchal de Villeroy, ſaved them- 
ſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. Several waggons of 


the,enemy*s van-guard breaking down in a narrow pats, 


obſtructed the way in ſuch a manner, that the baggage 
and artillery could not proceed; nor could their troops 
defile in order. The victorious horſe being informed of 
this accident, preſſed on them fo vigorouſly, that great 
numbers threw. down their arms and ſubmitted. [1 he 
7 Vöůd 7 Ppurſuit 


purſuit was followed through Judoigne till two o'elock in 
the morning, five leagues from the field of battle, and 
within two of Louvain. In a word, the confederates 
obtained a complete victory. They took the enemy's 
baggage and artillery, about one hundred and twenty 
colours, or ſtandards, ſix hundred officers, fix thouſand 
private ſoldiers; and about ny thouſand were killed or 
wounded *. Prince Maximilian and prince Monbaſon 
loſt their lives; the major-generals Palavicini and Me- 
zieres were taken, together with the marquiſſes de Bar, 
de Nonant, and dela Baume, this laſt the ſon of the mare- 
ſchal de Tallard, monſieur de Montmorency, nephew to 
the duke of Luxembourg, and many other perſons of 
diſtinction. The loſs of the allies did not exceed three 
thouſand men, includin prince Louis of Hefle, and Mr. 
Bentinck, who were ſlain in the engagement. The 
French generals retired with precipitation to Bruſſels, 
while the allies took poſſeſſion of Louvain, and next day 
encamped at Bethlem. The battle of Ramillies was 
attended with the immediate conqueſt of all Brabant. 
The cities of Louvain, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted without reſiſtance, and 
acknowledged king Charles. Oſtend, though ſecured 
by a ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered after a ſiege of ten 
days. Menin, eſteemed the moſt finiſhed fortification in 
the Netherlands, and guarded by fix thouſand men, met 
with the ſame fate. The garriſon of Dendermonde ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war; and Aeth ſubmit- 
ted on the ſame conditions. The French troops were 
diſpirited. The city of Paris was overwhelmed with 
conſternation. Louis affected to bear his misfortunes 
with calmneſs and compoſure: But the conſtraint had 
ſuch an effect upon his conſtitution, that his phyſicians 


The French impute the loſs of this battle to the miſcon- 
duct of Villeroy, who, it muſt be owned, made a moſt 
wretched diſpoſition. When he returned to Verſailles, where 
he expected to meet with nothing but reproaches, Louis 
received him without the leaſt mark of diſpleaſure, ſaying, 
% Mr, Mareſchal, you and J are too old to be fortunate.” © 
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Fought it neceſſary to preſcribe frequent bleeding, which 
he accordingly ' underwent. At his court no mention 
was made of military tranſactions: All was ſolemn, 


- Pr 


filent, and reſerved. 


F II. Had the iſſue of the campaign in Catalonia 


been ſuch as the beginning ſeemed to prognoſticate, the 


French king might have in ſome meaſure conſoled himſelf 


for his diſgraces in the Netherlands. On the fixth day of 
April king Philip, at the head of a numerous army, 


- undertook the ſiege of Barcelona, while the count de 


Thoulouſe blocked it up with a powerful ſquadron. 
The inhabitants, animated by the preſence of king 
Charles, made a vigorous defence; and the garriſon 
was reinforced with ſome troops from Gironne and other 
places. But, after the fort of Montjuic was taken, the 
place was ſo hard prefled, that Charles ran the utmeſt 
riſk of falling into the hands of the enemy; for the earl 
of Peterborough, who had marched from Valencia with 
two thouſand men, found it impracticable fo enter the 
city. Nevertheleſs, he maintained his poſt upon the 
hills; and, with ſurpriſing courage and activity, kept 
the beſiegers in continual alarm. At length, 17 John 
Leake failed from Liſbon with thirty ſhips of the line; 
and on the eighth day of May arrived in ſight of 
Barcelona. The French admiral no ſooner received 
intelligence of his approach, than he ſet ſail for Toulon. 
In three days aſter his departure, king Philip aban- 


' doned the ſiege, and retired in great diſorder, leaving 


behind his . tents, with the ſick and wounded. On the 
ſide of Portugal the duke of Berwick was left with ſuch 
an inconſiderable force as proved inſufficient to defend 


the frontiers. The earl of Galway, with an army of 


twenty thouſand men, undertook the ſiege of Alcantara; 
and in three days the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand 
men, were made priſoners ef war. Then he marched to 
Placentia, and advanced as far as the bridge of Almaras : 
But the Portugueſe would penetrate no farther until they 
ſhould know the fate of Barcelona. When they under- 
Rood the fiege was raiſed, they conſented to proceed to 
Madrid. Philip gueſſing their intention, poſted to — 
e 7 1 capital, 


capital, and ſent his queen with all his valuable effects to 
Burgos, whither he followed her in Joris after having 

deſtroyed every thing that he could not carry away. 
About the latter end of June the earl of Galway entered 


the city without reſiſtance; but the Spaniards were 


extremely mortified to ſee an army of Portugueze, headed 
by an heretic, in poſſeſſion of their capital. King 
Charles loitered away his time in Barceloua, until his 
competitor recovered his ſpirits, and received ſuch rein- 
forcements as enabled him to return to Madrid, with an 
army equal to that commanded by the earl of Galway, 
This general made a motion towards Arragon, in order 
to facilitate his conjunction with Charles, who had {et 
out by the way of Saragoſſa, where he was acknowledged 
as ſovereign of Arragon and Valencia. In the beginning 

of Auguſt this prince arrived, at the Portugueze camp, 
with a ſmall reinforcement z and in a few days was 
followed by the earl of Peterborough, at the head of five 
hundred dragoons. The two armies were now pretty 
equal in point of number; but as each expected further 
reinforcements, neither choſe to hazard an engagement. 
The earl of Peterborough, who aſpired to the chief 


command, and hated the prince of Lichtenſtein, who 


enjoyed the confidence of king Charles, retired in diſ- 
guſt; and, embarking on board an Engliſh ſhip of war, 
ſet fail for Genoa. The Engliſh fleet continued all the 
ſummer in the Mediterranean; they ſecured Carthagena, 
which had declared for Charles: They took the town of 
Alicant by aſſault, and the caſtle by capitulation. Then 
failing out of the Straits, one ſquadron was detached to 
the Weſt Indies, another to lie at Liſbon, and the reſt 
were ſent home to England. | 

$ III. Fortune was not more propitious to the French 
in Ttaly than in Flanders. The duke de Vendome hav- 
ing been recalled to aſſume the command in Flanders 
after the battle of Ramillies, the duke of Orleans was 
placed at the head of the army in Piedmont, under the 
tutorage and direction of the mareſchal de Marſin. 


They were ordered to befiege Turin, which was accord- 


ingly inveſted in the month of May ; and the operations 
| | Loh, Edo carried 
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carried on till the beginning of September. Great pre+ 
parations had been made for this ſiege. It was not un- 
dertaken until the duke of Savoy had rejected all the 
offers of the French monarch, which were ſufficient to 
have ſhaken a prince of leſs courage and fortitude. The 
duke de la Feuillade having finiſned the lines of circum- 
vallation· and contravallation, ſent his quarter- maſter 
| 5 with a trumpet, to offer paſſports and a guard 
for the removal of the dutcheſs and her children. The 
duke of Savoy replied, that he did not intend to remove 
his family, and that the mareſchal might begin to exe- 
cute his maſter's orders whenever he ſhould think fit: 
But, when the ſiege began with uncommon fury, and 
the French fired red-hot balls into the place, the two 
dutcheſſes, with the young prince and princeſſes, quitted 
Turin, and retired to Quieraſco, from whence they were 
conducted through many dangers into the territories of 
Genoa. The duke himſelf forſook his capital, in order 
to put himſelf at the head of his cavalry; and was pur- 
ſued from place to place by five-and-forty ſquadrons, - 
under the command of the count d Aubeterre. Notwith- 
ſtanding the very noble defence which was made by the 
. garriſon of Turin, which deſtroyed fourteen thouſand of 
the enemy during the courſe of the ſiege, the defences 
were almoſt ruined, their ammunition began to fail, and 
they had no proſpe& of relief but from prince Eugene, 
who had numberleſs difficulties to encounter before he 
could march to their aſſiſtance. The duke de Vendome, 
before he left Italy, had ſecured all the fords of the 
Adige, the Mincio, and the Oglio, and formed ſuch 
lines * as he imagined would effectually 
hinder the Imperiai general from arriving in time to 
relieve the city of Turin. But the prince ſurmounted 
all oppoſition ; paſſed four great rivers in deſpite of the 
enemy; and reached the neighbourhood of Turin on the 
thirteenth day of Auguſt. There being joined by the 
duke of Savoy, he paſſed the Po between Montcalier and 
Cavignan. On the fifth day of September they took a 
convoy of eight hundred loaded mules : Next day they 
paſſed tht Doria, aud encamped with the right 1 _ 
B | an 
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bank of that river before Pianeſſa, and the left on the 
Stura, before the Veneria. The enemy were entrenched, 
having the Stura on their right, the Doria on their left, 
and the convent of capuchins, called Notre Dame de la 
Campagne, in their centre. When prince Eugene ap- 
proached Turin, the duke of Orleans propoſed to march 
out of the entrenchments, and give him battle; and this 
propoſal was ſeconded by all the general officers, except 
Marſin, who, finding the duke determined, produced an 
order from the French king, commanding the duke to 
follow the mareſchal's advice. The court of Verſailles 
was now become afraid of hazarding an engagement 
againſt thoſe who had ſo often defeated their armies; 
and this officer had private inſtructions to keep within 
the trenches. On the ſeventh day of September the con- 
federates marched up to the entrenchments of the French, 
in eight columns, through a terrible fire from forty 
pieces of artillery, and were formed in order of battle 
within half-cannon-ſhot of the enemy. Then they 
advanced to the attack with ſurpriſing reſolution, and 
met with ſuch a warm reception as ſeemed to ſtop their 
1 1 1 Prince Eugene perceiving this check, drew 

is ſword, and putting himſelf at the head of the batta- 
lions on the left, forced the entrenchments at the firſt 
charge. The duke of Savoy met with the ſame ſucceſs 
in the centre, and on the right near Lucengo. The 
horſe advanced through the intervals of the foot, left for 
that purpoſe; and breaking in with vaſt impetuoſity, 
completed the confuſion of the enemy, who were defeated 
on all hands, and retired with precipitation to the other 
ſide of the Po, while the duke of Savoy entered his capi- 
tal in triumph. The duke of Orleans exhibited repeated 
proofs of the moſt intrepid courage; and received ſeveral 
wounds in the engagement. Mareſchal de Marlin fell 
into the hands of the victors, his thigh being ſhattered 
with a ball, and died in a few hours after the amputation. 
Of the French army about five thouſaud men were ſlain 
on the field of battle: A great number of officers, and 
upwards of ſeven thouſand men, were taken, together 
with two hundred and fifty-five pieces of cannon, — | 
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hundred and eighty mortars, an incredible quantity of 
ammunition, all the tents and baggage, five thouſand 
'beaſts of burden, ten thouſand horſes belonging to thir- 
teen regiments of dragoons, and the mules of the com- 
miſſary-general, ſo richly laden, that this part of the 
booty alone was valued at three millions of livres. The 
Toſs of the confederates did not exceed three thouſand men 
Killed or diſabled in the action, beſides about the ſame 
number at the garriſon of Turin, which had fallen ſince 
the beginning of the ſiege. This was ſuch a fatal ſtroke 
to the intereſt of Louis, that madame de Maintenon 
would not venture to make him fully acquainted with the 
ſtate of his affairs. He was told that the duke of Orleans 
had raiſed the ſiege of Turin at the approach of prince 
Eugene; but he knew not that his own army was de- 
feated and ruined. The ſpirits of the French were a 
little comforted in conſequence of an advantage gained 
about this time, by the count de Medavi-grancey, who 
commanded a body of troops left in the Mantuan terri- 
tories. He ſurpriſed the prince of Heſſe in the neigh- 
bourkhood of Caftiglione, and obliged him to retire to 
the Adige, with the Toſs of two thouſand men: But this 
victory was attended with na conſequence in their favour, 
The duke of Orleans retreated into Dauphiné, while 
the French garriſons were driven out of every place they 
occupied in Piedmont and Italy, except Cremona, Va- 
lenza, and the caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up 
by the confederates. | DRY 
SI. Over and above theſe diſaſters which the French 
ſuſtained in the courſe of this campaign, they were miſer- 


_ ably alarmed by the project of an invaſion from Britain, 


formed by the marquis de Guiſcard, who, actuated by 
a family diſguſt, had abandoned his country, and become 
a partizan of the confederates. He was declared a lieute- 
rant- general in the emperor's army, and came over to 
London, after having ſettled a correſpondence with the 
malcontents in the ſouthern parts of France. He inſinu- 
ated himſelf into the friendſhip of Henry St. John, ſecre- 
tary of war, and other perſons of diſtinftion. His 
ſcheme” of invading France was approved by the Britiſh 
a, | miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, and he was promoted to the command of a 
regiment of dragoons deſtined for that ſervice. About 
eleven thouſand men were embarked under the conduct 
of earl Rivers, with a large train of artillery; and the 
combined ſquadrons, commanded by fir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, ſet ſail from Plymouth on the thirteenth day of 
Auguſt. Next day they were forced into Torbay by 
contrary winds; and there they held a council of war to 
concert their operations, when they diſcovered that Guiſ- 
card's plan was altogether chimerical, or at leaſt founded 
upon ſuch ſlight aſſurances and conjectures, as could not 
juſtify their proceeding to execution, An expreſs was 
immediately deſpatched to the admiralty, with the reſult 
of this council; and, in the mean time, letters arrived at 
court from the earl of Galway, after his retreat from 
Madrid to Valencia, ſoliciting ſuccours witli the moſt 
earneſt entreaties. The expedition to France was imme- 
diately poſtponed, and fir Cloudeſley Shovel was ordered 
to make the beſt of his way for Liſbon, there to take ſuch 
meaſures as the ſtate of the war in Spain ſhould render 
neceſſary. Guiſcard and his officers being ſet on ſhore, 
the fleet ſailed with the firſt fair wind, and towards the 
latter end of October arrived at Liſbon. On the twenty, 
eighth day of the next month the king of Portugal died, 
and his eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor being but eighteen years 
of age, was even more than his father influenced by a 
miniſtry which had private connexions with the court of 
Verſailles. Nevertheleſs, fir Cloudeſley Shovel and earl 
Rivers, being preſſed by letters from king Charles and 
the earl of Galway, ſailed to their aſſiſtance in the begin- 
ning of January; and on the twenty-eighth arrived at 
Alicant, from whence the ea of Rivers proceeded by 
land to Valencia, in order to aſſiſt at a general council of 
war. The operations of the enſuing campaign being 
concerted, and the army joined by the reinforcement 
from England, earl Rivers, diſliking the country, re- 
turned with the admiral to Liſbon. Gas ee, 
$ V. Poland was at length delivered from the preſence 
of the king of Sweden, who in the beginning of Sep- 
tember ſuddenly marched through Luſatia into Saxony; 
W 8 NOI | 9 | and 
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and in a little time laid that whole electorate under con- 
tribution. Auguſtus being thus cut off from all reſource, 
reſolved to obtain peace on the Swede's own terms, and 
engaged in a ſecret treaty for this purpoſe. In the mean 
time the Poles and Muſcovites attacked the Swediſh 
Forces at Kaliſh, in Great Poland; and by dint of 
numbers routed them with great ſlaughter. Notwith- 
ſanding this event, Auguſtus ratified the treaty, by 
which he acknowledged Staniſlaus as true and rightful 
king of Poland, reſerving to himſelf no more than the 
empty title of ſovereign. The confederates were not a 
little alarmed to find Charles in the heart of Germany; 
and the French court did not fail to court his alliance : 
But he continued on the reſerve againſt all their ſolicita- 
tions. Then they implored his mediation for a peace ; 
and he anſwered, that he would interpoſe his good offices, 
as ſoon as he ſhould know they would be agreeable to the 
powers engaged in the grand alliance. 
5 VI. The pride of Louis was now humbled to ſuch a 
degree as might have excited the compaſſion of his ene- 
mies. He employed the eleQor of Bavaria to write letters 
in his name to the duke of Marlborough and the deputies 
of the States general, containing propoſals for opening 
a congreſs. He had already tampered with the Dutch, 
in a memorial preſented by the marquis d'Alegre. He 
likewiſe beſought the pope to interpoſe in his behalf. 
He offered to cede either Spain and the Weſt Indies, or 
Milan, Naples, and Sicily, to king Charles; to give up 
a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands; and to in- 
demnify the duke of Savoy for the ravages that had been 
committed in his dominions. Though his real aim was 
peace, yet he did not deſpair of being able to excite ſuch 
jealouſies among the confederates as might ſhake the baſis 
of their union. His hope was not aliogether diſappointed. 
The court of Vienna was ſo much alarmed at the offers he 
had made, and the reports ciiculated by his emiſſaries, 
that the emperor reſolved to make himſelf maſter, of 
Naples before the allies ſhould have it in their power to 
cloſe with the propoſals of France. This was the true 
motive of his concluding a treaty with Louis in the ſuc- 
Fa | ceeding 
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ceeding winter, by which the Milaneſe was entirely eva- 

cuated, and the French king at liberty to employ thoſe 
troops in making ſtrong efforts againſt the confederates 
in Spain and the Netherlands. The Dutch were intoxi- 

cated with ſucceſs, and their penſionary, Heinſius, en- 
tirely influenced by the duke of Marlborough, who found 
his account in the continuance of the war, which at once 
gratified his avarice and ambition; for all his great qua- 
Iities were obſcured by the ſordid paſſion of accumulating 
wealth. During the whole war the allies never had ſuch 
an opportunity as they now enjoyed to bridle the power 
of France effectually, and ſecure the liberties of the 
empire; and indeed, if their real deſign was to eſtabliſh 
an equal balance between the houſes of Auſtria and 
Bourbon, it could not have been better effected than by 
dividing the Spaniſh monarchy between theſe two poten- 
tates. The acceflion of Spain, with all its appendages, 
to either, would have deſtroyed the equilibrium which the 
allies propoſed to eſtabliſh, But other motives contri- 
buted to a continuation of the war. The powers of the 
confederacy were fired with the ambition of making con- 
queſts; and England in particular thought herſelf enti- 
tled to an indemnification for the immenſe ſums ſhe had 
expended, Animated by theſe concurring conſiderations, 
queen Anne and the States-general rejected the offers 


of France; and declared, that they would not enter 


into any negotiation for peace, except in concert with 
their allies. | | 

$ VII. The tories of England began to meditate 
ſchemes of oppoſition againſt the duke of Marlborough. 
They looked upon him as a {ſelfiſh nobleman, who ſacri- 
ficed the owls uy of the nation, in protracting a ruinous 
war for his own private advantage. They ſaw their 
country oppreſſed with an increaſing load of taxes, which 
they apprehended would in a little time become an intole- 
rable burden; and they did not doubt but at this period 
ſuch terms might be obtained as would fully anſwer the 
great purpoſe. of the confederacy. This, indeed, was 
the prevailing opinion among all the ſenſible people of the 
nation who were not particularly intereſted in the proſe- 
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cution of the war, either by being conneRted with the 


general, or in ſome ſhape employed in the management 
of the finances. The tories were likewiſe inſtigated by 
à party- ſpirit againit Marlborough, who, by means of 
his wife, was in full ee of the queen's confidence, 
and openly —— the whig faction. But the atten- 
tion of people in general was now turned upon the Scottiſh 
parliament, which took into conſideration the treaty of 
union lately concluded betwern the commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms. On the third day of October the duke of 

enſberry, as high-comm'ꝭſſioner, produced the queen's 
letter, in which ſne expreſſed her hope, that the terms of 
the treaty would be acceptable to her parliament of Scot- 
land. She faid, an entire and perfect union would be 
the ſolid foundation of a laſting peace: It would ſeeure 
their religion, liberty, and property, remove the anima- 
fities that prevailed among themſelves, and the jealouſies 


that ſubſiſted between the rwo nations: It would increaſe. 


their ſtrength, riches, and commerce : The whole iſland 
would be joined in affection, and free from all apprehen- 
ſions of different interefts : It would be enabled to reſiſt 
all its enemies, ſupport the proteſtant intereſt every-where, 
and maintain the liberties of Europe. She renewed her 
aſſurance of maintaining the government of their church; 
and told them, that now they had an opportunity of 
taking ſuch ſteps as might be neceſſary for its ſecurity 
after the union. She demanded the neceſſary ſupplies. 
She obſerved, that the great ſucceſs with which God 
Almighty had bleſſed her arms afforded the nearer pro- 
ſpe& of a happy peace, with which they would. enjoy 
the full advantages af this union: That they had no 
reaſon to doubt but the > ent of England would do 
all that ſhould be neceſſary on their part to confirm the 
union: Finally, ſhe recommended calmneſs and unani- 
mity in deliberating on this great and weighty affair, 
of ſuch conſequence to the whole iſland of Great 
Britain. ; 4 
S VIII. Hitherto the articles of the union had been 
induſtriouſly concealed from the knowledge of the peo- 
ple: But the treaty being recited in parliament, and the 
| parti- 
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particulars divulged, ſuch a flame was kmdled through 
the whole nation, as had not appeared ſince the reſtora- 
tion. The cavaliers or jacobites had always foreſeen 
that this union would extinguiſh all their hopes of a 
revolution in favour of a pretender. The nobility found 
themſelves degraded in point of dignity and influence, by 
being excluded from their ſeats in parliament. The 
trading part of the nation beheld their commerce ſaddled 


with heavy duties and reſtrictions, and conſidered the 


privilege of trading to the Engliſh plantations as a preca- 
rious and uncertain proſpect of advantage. The barons, 
or gentlemen, were exaſperated at a coalition, by which 
their parliament was annihilated, and their credit de- 
ſtroycd. The people in general exclaimed, that the 
dignity of their crown was betrayed: That the inde- 
pendency of their nation had fallen a ſacrifice to treachery 
and corruption: That whatever conditions might be ſpe- 
ciouſſy offered, they could not expect they would be 
obſerved by a parliament in which the Engliſh had ſuch 
a majority. They exaggerated the dangers to which the 
conſtitution of their church would be expoſed from a 
bench of biſhops and a parliament of epi:copalians. 
This conſideration alarmed the preſpyterian miniſters 
to ſuch a degree, that they employed all their power and 
credit in waking the reſentment of their hearers againſt 


the treaty, which produced an univerſal ferment _— 


all ranks of people. Even the moſt rigid puritans join 

the cavaliers in expreſſing their deteſtation of the union; 
and, laying afide their mutual animoſities, promiſed to 
co-operate in oppoſing a meaſure ſo ignominious and 
prejudicial to their country. In parliament the oppo- 
ſition was headed by the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, 
and the marquis of Annandale. The firit of theſe noble- 


men had wavered ſo much in his conduct, that it is 


difficult to aſcertain his real political principles. He 


was generally ſuppoſed to favour the claim of the Pre- 
tender; but he was afraid of embarking too far in his 


cauſe, and avoided violent meafures in the diſcuſſion of 
this treaty, leſt he fhould incur the reſentment of the 


Engliſh parliament, and forfeit the eſtate he poſſeſſed in 
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that kingdom. Athol was more forward in his profef. 
.hons of attachment to the court of St. Germain's ; but 
he had leſs ability, and his zeal was ſuppoſed to have 
been inflamed by reſentment againſt the miniftry. The 
{debates upon the different articles of the treaty were 
carried on with great heat and vivacity; and many 
red arguments were uſed againſt this ſcheme of an 
incorporating union. One member affirmed, that it 
would furniſh a handle to any aſpiring prince to over- 
throw the liberties of all Britain; for if the parliament 
of Scotland could alter, or rather ſubvert, its conſtitu- 
tion, this circumſtance might be a precedent for the par- 
Lament of Great Britain to afſume the ſame power; 
That the repreſentatives for Scotland would, from their 
Poverty, depend upon thoſe who poſſeſſed the means of 
corruption; and having expreſſed ſo little concern for the 
Jupport of their own conſtitution, would pay very little 
regard to that of any other. What! (aid the duke 
ee of Hamilton,) ſhall we in half an! hour give up what 
c gur ſorefathers maintained with their lives and for- 
4e tunes for many ages? Are here none of the deſcend- 
ants of thoſe worthy patriots, who defended the liberty 
ae of their country againſt all invaders z. who aſſiſted the 
c great king Robert Bruce to reſtore the conſtitution, 
and revenge the falſeheod of England, and the uſurp- 
ee ation of Baliol? Where are the Douglaſſes and Camp- 
e bells? Where are the peers, where are the barons, 
- <5. once the bubwark of the nation? Shall we yield up 
.< the ſovereignty. and independency of . our country, 
ee when we are cemmanded by thoſe we repreſent to 
s preſerve the ſame, and aſſured of their aſſiſtance to 
% ſupport us? The duke of Athol proteſted againſt 
an incorporating union, as contrary to the honour, 
Intereſt, —— — laws, and conſtitution of the king- 
dom of Scotland, the birthright of the peers, the rights 
and privileges of the barons and boroughs, and to the 
claim of right, property, and liberty of the ſubjects. 
To this proteſt nineteen peers and forty- ſix commoners 
adhered. The earl Mareichal entered a proteſt, import- 
ing, chat no perſon being ſucceſſor to the crown of Eng. 


land 
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jand ſhould inherit that of Scotland, without fuch preyi- 
ous limitations as might ſecure the honour and fove- 
reignty of the Scottiſh crown and kingdom, the CN 
and power of parliament, the religion, liberty, and trade 
of the nation, from Engliih or any foreign influence. 
He was ſeconded by fix-and-forty members. With 
regard to the third article of the union, ſtipulating, 
that both kingdoms ſhonld be repreſented by one and 
the ſame parliament, the country-party oblerved, that, 
by aſſenting to this expedient, they did in effect ſink their 
own conditution, while that of England underwent no 
alteration : That in all nations there are fundamentals, 
which no power whatever can alter: That the rights and 
privileges of parliament being one of theſe fundamentals 
among the Scots, no parliament, or any other power, 
could ever legally prohibit the meeting of parliaments, or 
deprive any of the three eſtates of its right of ſitting or 
voting in parliament, or give up the rights and privi- 
leges of parliament : But that by this treaty the parlia- 
ment of Scotland was en irely abrogated, its rights and 
privileges facrificed, and thoſe of the Engliſh parliament 
lubſtituted in their place. They argued, that though 
the legiſlative power in parliament was regulated and 
determined by a majority of voices; yet the giving up 

the conſtitut'on, with the rights and privileges of the 
nation, was not ſubje& to ſuffrage, being founded on 


dominion and property; and therefore could not be 


legally ſurrendered without” the conſent of every perſon. 
who had a right to elect and be repreſented in parliament. 
They affirmed that the obligation laid on the 'Scortiſh 
members to reſide ſo long in London, in attendance on 
the Britiſh, parliament, would drain Scotland of all its 
money, .impoveriſh' the members, and ſubje& them to 
the temptation of being corrupted. Another proteſt was 
entered BY hs marquis of Annandale, againſt an incor- 


porating union, as being o4ious to the people, ſubver- 
tive of the conſtitution, ſovereignty, and claim of right, 
and'threatening ruin to the church as by law eſtabliſhed. 
Fifty-two members joined in this proteſtation. Almoſt 
every” article produced the moſt inflammatory difpu 
nt. 0 3 
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The lord Belhaven enumerated the miſchiefs which 
would attend the union, in a pathetic ſpeech, that dre 
tears from the audience, and is at this day looked upon 
as à prophecy by great part of the Scottiſh nation. 
| Addreſſes againſt the treaty were preſented to parliament 
by the convention of boroughs, the commiſſioners of the 
general aſſembly, the company trading to Africa and the 
Indies, as well as from ſeveral ſhires, ſtewartries, bo- 

Toughs, towns, aud pariſhes, in all the different parts of 
the kingdom, without diſtinction of whig or tory, epil- 

.copalian or preſbyterian, The earl of Buchan for the 

peers, Lockhart of Carnwarth for the barons, fir Walter 

'Stuart. in behalf of the peers, barons, and boroughs ; the 

earls of Errol and Mareſchal for themſelyes, as high-con- 

ſtable and earl-marſhal of the kingdom, proteſted ſeve- 

rally againſt the treaty of union. 3 

R '4 IX. While this oppohtion raged within doors, the 
_ reſentment of the people roſe to tranſports of fury and 
revenge. The more rigid preſpyterians, known by the 
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name of Cameronians, choſe officers, formed themielves c 
into regiments, B horſes, arms, and ammunition, ly 
and E. to Dumfries, burned the articles of the union Ut 
at the market-croſs,. juſtifying their conduct in a public hi 
declaration. They made a tender of their attachment to th 
duke Hamilton, from whom they received encouragement ſt 


in ſecret. They reconciled themſelves to the epiſcopa- F 
ians.and the cavaliers: They reſolved to take the route Q 
10 Edinburgh, and diſſolve the parliament ; while the an 


duke of Athol undertook to ſecure the paſs of Stirling ae 
with his Highlanders, ſo as to open the communication ſtr 
etween' the weſtern and northern parts of the kingdom. ho 

| even or eight thouſand men were actually ready to appear cr 
in arms at the town of Hamilton, and march directly to E 
eb, under the duke's command, when that me 
nobleman altered his opinion, and deſpatched private of 


couriers through the whole country, requiring the people na 
to defer their meeting till further directions. The more 
ſanguine cavaliers accuſed his grace of treachery; but in of 
een be was, adtuated by prudential motives 


He alleged, in his own excuſe, that the nation was not W Gil 
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in a condition to carry on ſuch an enterpriſe, eſpecially 


as the Engliſh had already detached troops to the border, 


and might in a few days have wafted over a conſiderable 
reinforcement. from Holland. During. this commotion 
among the Cameronians, the cities of N and 
Glaſgow were filled with tumults. Sir Patrick Johnſton, 
provoſt of Edinburgh, who had been one of the commil- 
2 for the union, was beſieged in his own houſe by 
the populace, and would have been torn in pieces, had 
not the guards diſperſed the multitude. The privy- 
council ĩſſued a proclamation againſt riots, commanding 
all perſons to retire from the ſtreets whenever the drum 
ſhould beat; ordering the guards to fire upon thoſe who 


ſhould diſobey this command, and indemnifying them 


from all proſecution for maiming or ſlaying the lieges. 
Theſe guards were placed all round the houſe in which 
the peers and commons were afſembled, and the council 
received the thanks of the parliament, for having thus 
provided for their ſafety. Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions of the government, the commiſſioner was conſtant- 


ly ſaluted with the curſes and imprecations of the people 
as he paſſed along: His guards were pelted, and ſome of 


his attendants wounded with ſtones as they fat by him in 
the coach, ſo that he was obliged to paſs through the 


ſtreets on full gallop. | 


5 X. Againſt all this national fury, the dukes of 


Queenſberry and Argyle, the earls of Montroſe, Seafield, 


and Stair, - and the other noblemen attached to the union, 
acted with equal prudence and reſolution. They argued 
ſtrenuouſly againit the objections that were ſtarted in the 
houſe. They magnified the advantages that would ac- 
crue to the kingdom from the privileges of trading to the 
Engliſh plantations, and being protected in their com- 
merce by a powerful navy; as well as from the excluſion 
of a popiſh pretender, who they knew was odious to the 
nation in general. They found means, partly by their 
promiſes, and partly by corruption, to bring over the earls 
of Roxburgh and Marchmont, with the whole ſquadron, 
who had hitherto been unpropitious to the court. They 


dilarmed the reſentment of the clergy, by promoting 2 
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act to be inſerted in the union, declaring the preſbyterian 
diſcipline to be the only government of the church of 


Scotland, unalterable in all ſucceeding times, and a fun- 
damental article of the treaty. They ſoothed the African 
company with the proſpect of being indemnified for 0 
loſſes they had fuſtained. They amuſed individuals wit 

the hope of ſharing the reſt of the equivalent. They 
employed emiſfaries to allay the ferment among the 
Cameronians, and difunite them from the cavaliers, by 
- canting, praying, and demonſtrating the abſurdity, 
-finfulnefs, and danger of fuch a coalition, Theſe re- 
monſtrances n by the ſum of twenty thou- 
"ſand pounds, which the queen privately lent to the 
. Scottih treaſury, and which was now diftributed by the 
miniſtry in ſuch a manner as might beſt conduce to tlie 
ſueceſs of the treaty. By theſe practices they diminiſhed, 
though they 80 not ace, the clamour of the people, 
and obtained a ' conſiderable majority in parliament, 
Which out- voted all oppoſition. Not but that the duke 
of Queenſberry at one time deſpaired of ſucceeding, and 
being in continual apprehenſion for his life, expreſſed a 
*defire of adjourning the parliament, until by time and 
good management he would be able to remove thoſe dif- 
-hiculties that then ſeemed to be inſurmountable. But the 
_ lord-treafurer Godolphin, who forelaw that the meaſure 
would be entirely loſt by delay, and was no judge of the 
difficulties, infiſted upon his proceeding. It was at this 
Here that he 'remitted the money, and gave directions 
tor having forces ready at a call, both in England and 
Ireland. At length the Scottiſh parliament approved 
-and ratified all the articles of the union, with ſome ſmall 
Variation. "They then prepared an act for regulating the 
election of the {ixteen peers and forty-five commoners to 
repreſent Scotland in the Britiſh parliament. This being 
touched with the ſceptre, the three eſtates proceeded to 
_ elect their repreſentatives. The remaining part of the 
leſſion was emplayed in making regulations concerning 
the coin, in examining the accounts of their African 
company, and providing for the due application of the 
"Equivalent, which was ſcandalouſly miſapplied, * On the 
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twenty-fifth day of March the commiſſioner adjourned 
the parliament, after having, in a ſhort ſpeech, taken 
notice of the honour they had acquired in concluding an 
affair of ſuch importance to their country. Having thus 
accompliſhed the great purpoſe of the court, he ſet out 
for London, in the neighbourhood of which he was met 


by above forty noblemen in their coaches, and about four 
hundred gentlemen on horſeback. Next day he waited 
upon the queen at Kenſington, from whom he met with 
a very gracious reception. Perhaps there is not another 
inſtance upon record, of a miniſtry's having carried a 
point of this importance againſt ſuch a violent torrent of 
oppoſition, and contrary to the general ſenſe and inclina- 
tion of a whole exaſperated people. The Scots were 
perſuaded that their trade would be, deſtroyed, their 
nation . and their country ruined, in conſe- 
quence of the union with England; and indeed their 
opinion was ſupported by very plauſible arguments. 
he majority of both nations believed that the treaty 
would produce violent convulſions, or, at beſt, prove 
ineffectual. But we now ſee it has been attended with 
none of the calamities that were prognoſticated; that it 
quietly took effect, and fully anſwered all the purpoſes 
for which it was intended. Hence we may learn, that 
many great difficulties are ſurmounted, becauſe they are 
not ſeen by thoſe who direct the execution of any great 
project; and that many ſchemes, which theory deems 
impracticable, will yet fucceed in the experiment. | 
XI. The Engliſh parliament aſſembling on the third 
day of December, the queen, in her ſpeech to both houſes, 
congratulated them on the glorious ſucceſſes of her arms. 
She defired the commons would grant ſuch ſupplies as 
might enable her to improve the advantages of this ſuc- 
ceſsful campaign. She told them that the treaty: of 
union, as concluded by the commiſſioners of both king- 
doms, was at that time under the conſideration of the 
Scottiſh parliament z and ſhe recommended deſpatch in 
the bobs affairs, that both friends and enemies might 
be convinced of the firmneſs and vigour of their proceed 


ings. The parliament was perfectiy well diſpoſed to 


comply 
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comply with all her majeſty's requeſts. Warm addreſſes 
were preſented by both houſes. Then they proceeded to 
the conſideration of the ſupply, and having examined the 
eſtimates in leſs than a week, voted near fix millions for 
the ſervice. of the enſuing year. Nevertheleſs, in exa- 
mining the accounts, ſome objections aroſe. They found 
that the extraordinary ſupplies for the ſupport of king 
Charles of Spain, amounted to eight hundred thouſand 
pounds more than the ſums provided by parliament, 
Some members argued that very ill conſequences might 
enſue, if a miniſtry could thus run the nation in debt, 
and expect the parliament ſhould pay the money. The 
courtiers anſwered, that if any Wie had been raiſed 
without neceſſity, or ill applied, it was reaſonable that 
thoſe who were in fault ſhould be puniſhed; but, as this 
expenſe was incurred to improve advantages, at a time 
when the occaſion could not be communicated to parlia. 
ment, the miniſtry was rather to be applauded for their 
real, than condemned for the liberality. The queſtion 
being put, the majority voted that thoſe ſums had been 
expended for the preſervation of the duke of Savoy, for 
the intereſt of king Charles againſt the common enemy, 
and for the ſafety and honour of the nation. When the 
gre preſented the money-bills, he told her, that as 
the glorious victory obtained by the duke of Marlborough 
at Ramillies, was fought before it could be ſuppoſed the 
armies were in the field, fo it was no Jeſs ſurpriſing that 
the commons had granted ſupplies to her majeſty, before 
che enemy could well know that the parliament was 
ſitting. The general was in honoured with the 
thanks of both houſes. The lords, in an addreſs, beſought 
the queen to ſettle his honours on his poſterity. An act 
was paſſed for this purpoſe ; and, in purſuance of another 
addreſs from the commons, a penſion” of five thouſand 
zunds out of the'poſt-office was ſettled: upon him and 
his deſcendants. The lords and commons having ad- 
Journed themſelves to the laſt day of December, the queen 
cloſed the year with triumphal proceſſions. As the 
ſtandards and colours taken at Blenheim had been placed 
in Weſtminſter-hall, ſo now thoſe that had been brought 
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ſrom the field of Ramillies were put up in Guildhall, as 
trophies of that victory. About this time the earls of 
Kent, Lindſey, and K ngſten, were raiſed to the rank 
of marquiſſes. The lords Wharton, Paulet, Godol- 
in, and Cholmondeley, were created earls. Lord 
Walden, ſon and heir apparent to the earl of Suffolk, 
obtained the title of earl of Bindon : The lord-keeper 
Cowper, and fir Thomas Pelham, were ennobled as 
barons. 85 = 

XII. The parliament being afſembled after their 
ſhort receſs, the earl of Nottingham moved for an addreſs 
to the queen, deſiring her majeſty would order the pro- 
ceedings of the commiſſioners for the union, as well as 
thoſe of the Scottiſh parliament on the ſaid ſubject, to be 
laid before them. He was ſeconded by the duke of 
Buckingham and the earl of Rocheſter ; and anſwered by 
the earl of Godolphin, who told them they' needed not 
doubt but that her majeſty would communicate thoſe 

oceedings, as ſoon as the Scottiſh parliament ſhould 
have diſcuſſed the ſubject of the unien. The lords 
Wharton, Somers, and Halifax obſerved, that it was 
for the honour of the nation that the treaty of union 
ſhould firſt come ratified from the parliament of Scotland; 
and that then, and not before, it would be a proper time 
for the lords to take it into conſideration. On the twen- 
ty-eighth day of January, the queen in perſon told both 
houſes, that the treaty of union, with ſome additions and 
alterations, was ratified by an act of the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment: That ſhe had ordered it to be laid before them; 
and hoped it would meet with their concurrence and ap- 
probation, She defired the commons would provide for 
the payment of the equivalent, in caſe the treaty ſhouid 
be approved. She obſerved to both houſes, that now | 
they had an opportunity of putting the laſt hand to a 
happy union of the two kingdoms; and that ſhe ſhould . 
look upon it as a particular happinels, if this great work, 
which had been ſo often attempted without ſucceſs, 
could be brought to perfe&ion in her reign, When the 
commons formed themſelves into a committee of the 
whcle houſe, to deliberate on the articles of the union, 

| | an 
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and the Scottiſh'a& of ratification, the tory party, which 
was very weak in that aſſembly, began to ſtart ſome 
objections. Sir John Packington diſapproved of this 
incorporating union, which he likened to a marriage 
with a woman againſt her conſent. He faid it was an 
union carried on by corruption and bribery within 
doors, by force and violence without : . That the pro- 
moters of it had baſely betrayed their truſt, in giving up 
their independent conſtitution, and he would leave it to 
the judgment of the houſe, to conſider whether or no men 
of ſuch principles were fit to be admitted into their houſe 
of repreſentatives. He obſerved, that her 7 1 K by 
the coronation-oath, was obliged to maintain the church 
of England as by law eſtabliſhed ; and likewiſe bound by 
the ſame oath to defend the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland 
in one and the fame kingdom. Now, faid he, after this 
union is m force, who ſhall adminiſter this oath to her 
majeſty? It is not the buſineſs of the Scots, who are 
incapable of it, and no well-wiſhers to the church of 
England. It is then only the part of the biſhops to do 
it; and can it be ſuppoſed that thoſe reverend perſons 
will, or can, act a thing ſo contrary to their own order 
and mſtitution, as thus to promote the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſbyterian church-goverament in the united king- 
dom? He added, that the church of England being eſta- 
bliſhed jure divino, and the Scots pretending that the 
kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not tell how two 
nations that claſhed in fo eſſential an article could unite: 
He, therefore, thought it proper to conſult the convoca- 
tion about this critical point. A motion was made, 
that the firſt article of the treaty, which implies , . 
mp agreement to an incorporating union, ſhou 
E = and that the r to the 
Rae ien of the terms of the intended union, con- 
tained in the other articles. This I being re- 
jected, ſome tory members quitted the houſe; and all 
the articles were examined and approved without further 
py ge The whigs were ſo eager in the proſecution 
of this point, that they proceeded in a very ſuperficial 
manner, and with fuch precipitation as 3 
332 | N their 
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their enemies with a plauſible pretence to affirm that 
they had not conſidered the treaty with the coolneſs 
nd deliberation which an affair of this importance re- 


: | 
| Th XIII. Before the lords began to inveſtigate the 


articles of the union, they, at the inſtance of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, brought in a bill for the ſecurity 
of the church of England, to be inſerted as a fundamental 
and eſſential part of that treaty. It paſſed through both 
houſes without oppoſition, and received the 7270 aſſent. 
On the fifteenth day of February, the debates concerning 
the union began in the houſe of lords, the queen being 
preſent, and the biſhop of Sarum chairman of the com- 
mittee. The earls of Rocheſter, Angleſey, and Notting- 
ham, ed againſt the union; as did the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells. Tord Haverſham, in a premeditated ha- 
rangue, ſaid the queſtion was, Whether two nations 
independent in their ſovereignties, that had their diſtinct 
laws and intereſts, their different forms of worſhip, 
church- government, and order, ſhould be united into 
one kingdom ? He ſuppoſed it an union made up of ſo 
many miſmatched pieces, of ſuch jarring, incongruous 
ingredients, that, ſhould it ever take effect, it would 
carry the neceſſary conſequences of a ſtanding power and 
force, to keep them from falling afunder and breaking in 
2 every moment. He repeated what had been ſaid 
y lord Bacon, that an unity pieced up by direct admiſ- 
ſion of contrarieties in the fads megel points of it, is 
like the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which were 
made of iron and clay, they may cleave together, but 
would never incorporate. He diſſented from the union 
for the ſake of the good old Engliſh conſtitution, in 
which he dreaded ſome alteration from the additional 
weight of fixty-one Scottiſh members, and theſe too 
returned by a Scottiſh privy- council. He took notice 
that above one hundred Scottiſh peers, and as many 
commoners, were excluded from fitting and voting in 
parliament, though they had as much right of inheritance 
to fit there, as any Engliſh peer had of fitting in the 
parliament of England. He expreſſed his 3 
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of this op a ; and aſked what ſecurity any peer of 


England had for his right and privilege of peerage, which 
thoſe lords had not. He ſaid, if the biſhops would 

weaken their own cauſe, ſo far as to give up the two 
great points of epiſcopal ordination and confirmation; 

if they would approve and ratify the act for ſecuring the 

preſbyterian church-government in Scotland, as the true 
. Proteſtant religion and purity of worſhip; they mult give 
up that which had been contended for between them and 

the preſbyterians for thirty years, and been defended by 

the greateſt and moſt learned men in the church of Eng- 
land. He objected to the exempting articles, by which 

heritable offices and ſuperiorities were reſerved. He 

affirmed that the union was contrary to the ſenſe of the 
Scottiſh nation : That the murmurs of the people had been 
ſo loud as to fill the whole kingdom; and fo bold as to 

reach even to the doors of the parliament : That the parli- 
ament itſeif bad ſuſpended their beloved clauſe in the act 
of ſecurity for arming the people: That the government 
had iſſued a proclamation, pardoning all ſlaughter, 
bloodſhed, and maiming, committed upon thoſe who 
ſhould be found in tumults. From theſe circumſtances 
he concluded, that the Scottiſh nation was averſe to an 
incorporating union, which he looked upon as one of 
the moſt dangerous experiments to both nations. Lord 
North and Grey complained of the ſmall and unequal 
projection of the land-tax impoſed upon Scotland. The 
earl of Nottingham ſaid it was highly unreafonable that 
the Scots, who were by the treaty Jet into all the branches 
of the Engliſh trade, and paid ſo little towards the ex- 
penſe of the government, inould morcover have ſuch a 
round ſum by way of equivalent. The fame topics 
were inſiſted upon by the lords North and Grey, Guern- 
_ ley, Granville, Stawell, and Abingdon... The earl of 


Nottingham, after having oppoſed every article ſeparately, 
concluded with words to this effect: “ As fir John 


„ -Maynard-ſaid to the late king at the revolution, that 
having buried all his contemporaries in Weſtminſer- 
*© ball, he was afraid, if his majeſty had not come in 
that very juncture of time, he might have likewiſe 
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« qutlived the very laws; fo, if this union do paſs, as 
| I have no reaſon to doubt but it will, 1 may juftly 
5 « affirm I have outlived all the laws, and the very con- 
; 4 ſtitution of England: I, therefore, pray to God to 
« avert the dire effects which may probably enſue from 
« fuch an incorporating union ee 
5 XIV. Theſe arguments and objections were an- 
3 ſwered by the lord-treaſurer Godolphin, the earls of 
Sunderland and Wharton, the lords Townfhend, Halli- 
fax, and Somers, the biſhops of Oxford, Norwich, and 
Sarum. They obſerved, that fuch an important meaſure 
could not be effected without ſome inconveniences ; but 
that theſe ouglit to be borne, in conſideration of the 
4 greatneſs of the advantage: That the chief dangers to 
1 
' 


which the church was expoſed aroſe from France and 
popery ; and this union would effectually ſecure it againſt 
theſe evils: That Scotland lay on the weakeft fide of 
; England, which could not be defended but by an expen- 
* five army. Should a war break out between the two 
K nations, and Scotland be conquered, yet even in that 
caſe it would be neceſſary to keep it under with a ſtand- 
ing army, which any enterpriſing prince might model 
for his ambitious purpoſes, and joining with the Scots, 
enſlave his Engliſh dominions: That any union after a 
conqueſt would be compulfive, conſequently of ſhort 
duration; whereas, now it was voluntary it would. | 
laſting: That with regard to eccleſiaſtical affairs, all 
beats and animoſtties might be allayed by ſoft and gentle 
management. The cantons of Switzerland, though they 
profeſſed different religions, were yet united in one gene- 
ral body; and the diet of Germany was compoſed of 
princes and ſtates, among whom three different perſua- 
Hons prevailedz ſo that two forts of diſcipline might 
very well ſubſiſt under one legiſlature. If there was 
any danger on either ſide, it threatened the Scots much 
more than the Engliſh, as five hundred and thirteen 
members could certainly be too hard for forty-five 3 and 
in the houſe of lords, ſix- and- twenty biſhops would 
always preponderate againſt ſixteen peers from Scotland. 
Notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made by the lords I 
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majority, though not without a good number of proteſt- 
ations; and a bill of ratification was prepared in the 
lower houſe by fir Simon Harcourt, the ſolicitor-general, 
in ſuch an artful manner as to prevent all debates. . All 
the articles, as they paſſed in Scotland, were recited by 
way of preamble, together with the acts made in both 
parliaments for the ſecurity of the ſeveral churches z and 
In concluſion there was one clauſe, by which the whole 
was ratified and enacted into a law. By this contrivance, 
thoſe who were deſirous of ſtarting new difficulties found 
themſelves diſabled from purſuing their deſigu. 'They 
could not object to the recital, which was barely matter 
of fact; and they had not ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe 
the general — — clauſe. On the other hand, the 
whigs promoted it with ſuch zeal, that it paſſed by a 
majority of one hundred and fourteen, before the others 
had recollected themſelves from the ſurpriſe which the 
ſtructure of the bill had occaſioned. It made its 
through the houſe of lords with equal deſpatch z and, 
when it received the royal ſanction, the queen expreſſed 
the utmoſt ſatis faction. She ſaid ſhe did not doubt but 
it would be remembered and ſpoke of hereafter, to the 
honour of thoſe who had been inſtrumental in bringing 
It to ſuch a happy concluſion. She deſired that her tub- 
jects of both Kingdoms ſhould from henceforward behave 
with all poſſible reſpe& and kindneſs towards one another, 
that ſo it might appear to all the world they had hearts 
diſpoſed to become one people, 


1170.) XV. As the act of union did not take 94 
till the firſt of May, a great number of traders in both 
kingdoms reſolved to make advantage of this interval. 
The Engliſh propoſed to export into Scotland, ſuch com- 
_modities as entitled them to a drawback, with a view to 
bring them back after the firſt of May. The Scots, on 
e as 2 were much lower hn 
. thoſe in England, intended to import great quantities o 
wine, brandy, and other ould 
ſell at a greater advantage in England after the union, 
hen there would be a free intercourſe between the two 
4 ; ; 25 a nations. 


the tory intereſt, every article was approved by a, great 
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rations. Some of the miniſters had embarked in this 
fraudulent deſign, which alarmed the merchants of 
England to fuch a degree, that they prefented a remon- 
france to the commons. Reſolutions were immediately 
taken in the houſe againſt theſe practices, and a bill was 
prepared: But the lords apprehending that it in ſome 
meaſure infringed the articles of the union, and that it 
might give umbrage to the Scottiſh nation, it was 
dropped. The frauds had been in a good meafure pre- 
vented by the previous reſolutions of the houſe; and the 
firſt day of May was now at hand; fo that the bill was 
thought unnecetfary. On the twenty-fourth day of April 
the queen prorogued the parliament, after having given 
them to underſtand; that ſhe would continue by procla- 
mation the lords and commons already affembled, as 
members in the firſt Britiſh parliament on the part of 
England, purſuant to the powers veſted in her by the 
acts of partiament of both kingdoms, ratifying the treaty 
of union. The parliament was accordingly revived by 
roclamation, and another iſſued to eonvoke the firſt par- 
jament of Great Britain for the twenty-third day of 
October. The Scots repaired to London, where the 
were well received by the queen, who beſtowed the title 
of duke on the earls of 'Roxbnrgh and Montroſe, . She 
likewife granted a commiſſion for a new n in 
that kingdom, to be in force till the next ſeflion of parli- 
ament, that the nation might not be diſguſted by too 
ſudden an alteration of outward appearances. The firſt 
of May was appointed as a day of public thankſgiving; 
and congratulatory addreſſes were ſent UP from all parts 
of England: But the univerſity of Oxford prepared no 
compliment; and the Scots were wholly filent on this 
occaſion. 0 * ” 
S XVI. In the ccnrſe of this feffion the commons, in 
an addreſs to the queen, defired ſhe would re-lettle the 
iſlands of St. Chriſtopher's and Nevis in the Weſt-Indies, 
which had been ravaged by the enemy. They likewiſe 
reſolved, that an humble addreſs ſhould. be preſented to 
her majeſty, praying ſhe would concert meaſures for ſup- 
preſſing a bedy of pirates who had made à —-— 
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the. iſland of : Madagaſcar, as alfo for recovering and 


preſerving the ancient poſſeſſions, trade, and fiſhery in 
85 
a remonſtrance to the queen, recapitulating the benefits 
which the perſecuted proteſtants in France had reaped 
from the aſſiſtance of her royal progenitors, acknow. 
Jedging their own happineſs in living under her gentle 
government, among a people by whom they had been fo 
Eindly entertained when driven from their native country; 
and imploring her majeſty's interpoſition and good offices 
in favour bs their diſtreſſed and perſecuted. brethren 
abroad. She graciouſly received this addreſs, declaring, 
ſhe had always great compaſſion for the unbappy circum- 
ſtances of the proteſtants in France: That ſhe would 
communicate her thoughts on this ſubject to her allies; 
and ſhe expreſſed her hope that ſuch meaſures might be 
taken as ſhould effectually anſwer the intent of their pe- 
tition. In the 1nonth of May ſhe granted an audience 
to an ambaſſador extraordinary from the czar of Muſcovy, 
who delivered a leiter from his maſter, containing com- 
-plaints of king Auguſtus, who had maltreated the 
Ruſſian troops Kut to his aſſiſtance, concluded a diſho- 
novrable peace with Charles king of Sweden, without the 
Knowledge of his allies, and ſurrendered count Patkul, 
the Muſcovite miniſter, as a deſerter, to the Swediſh 
monarch, contrary to the law of nations, and even to 
the practice of barbarians. He, therefore, deſired her 
Britannic majeſly would uſe, her good offices for the en- 
Jargement. of the count, and the other Ruſſian priſoners 
detained at Stockholm; and that ſhe would take into her 
5 the remains of the Ruſſian auxiliaries upon 
the Rhine, that they night either enter into the ſervice 
of the allies, c: be at liberty to return in ſafety to their 
own. country. The queen actually interpoſed in behalf 
of Patkul; But her interceſſion, proved ineffectual, and 
that unhappy miniſter was put to death with all the cir- 
cumſtances of wanton CEO As many ſevere and 


ſarcaſtic writings, bad lately appeared, in which the whigs 
and miniſtry were reviled, and reflections hinted io the 
Prejudice of the queen's perſon, the government reſolved 
3 | | | 0 
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to make examples of the authors and publiſhers of theſe li- 
centious productions. Dr. Joſeph Browne was twice 
pilloried for a copy of verſes, entitled, „The Country 
« Parſon's Advice to the Lord Keeper, and a letter 
which he afterward wrote to Mr. ſecretary Harley, 
William Stephens, rector of Sutton in Surrey, under- 
went the ſame ſentence, as author of a pamphlet, called, 
« A Letter to the Author of the Memorial of the Church 
« of England.” Edward Ward was fined and ſet in 
the pillory, for having written a burleſque poem on the 
times, under the title of Hudibras Rediviyus; and 
the ſame puniſhment was inflited upon William Pittes, 
author of a performance, entitled, The Caſe of the 
« Church of England's Memorial fairly ftated.”” 

XVII. The lower houſe of convocation ſtill con- 
tinued to wrangle with their ſuperiors ;| and though thi 
joined the upper houſe in a congratulatory addreſs 
to the queen on the ſucceſs of her arms, they re- 
ſolved to make application to the commons againſt the 
union. The queen being appriſed of their deſign, deſired 
the archbiſhop to prorogue them for three weeks, before 
the expiration of which the act of union had paſſed in 
parliament. The lower houſe delivered a repreſentation 
to the biſhops, in which they affirmed, no ſuch proroga- 
tion had ever been ordered during the ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment. The biſhops found in their records ſeven or eight 


recedents of ſuch prorogations, and above thirty in- 
ve of the convocation having ſat ſometimes before, 
and ſometimes after a ſeſſion of parliament; nay, ſome- 
times even when the parliament was diſſolved. The 
queen, informed of theſe proceedings, wrote a letter to 
the archuiſhop, intimating, that, fe looked . upon the 


lower houſe as guilty of an invaſion of her royal ſupre- 


macy; and that, if an thing of the ſame nature ſhould 


be attempted for the future, ſhe would uſe ſuch means 
for puniſhing offenders as the law warranted. The 
prolocutor abſenting himſelf from the convocation, the 
archbiſhop pronounced ſentence of contumacy againſt 
him. The lower. houſe, in, a proteſtation, declared this 
ſentence unlawful, and altogether null, Never ets 
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the prolocutor made a full ſubmiſſion, with which the 
archbiſhop was ſatisfied, and the ſentence was repealed, 
About this period the earl of Sunderland was appointed 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, in the room of fir Charles 
Hedges. This change was not effected without great 
oppolition from Harley, who was in his heart an enemy 
to the duke of Marlborough, and all his adherents; and 
had already, by his ſecret intrigues, made conſiderable 
dotebel s in a ſcheme for ſuperſeding the influence of the 


n 1 : 
XVIII. The French king at this juncture ſeemed 
to be entirely abandoned by his former good fortune. 
He had fuſtained ſuch a number of ſacceliive defeats as 
had drained his kingdom of people, and his treaſury was 
almoſt exhauſted. He endeavoured to ſupport the credit 
of kis government by iſſuing mint-bills, in imitation of 
the bank-notes of England: But, notwithſtanding all 
his. precautions, they paſſed at a diſcount of three-and- 
hity per cent. The lands lay uncultivated : The manu- 
factures could be no longer carried on; and the ſubjects 
periſhed with famine. The allies, on the other hand, 
e to proſper in every quarter. They had become 
maſters of the greateſt part of the Netherlands, in con- 
fequence of the victory at Ramillies : The army of king 
Charles was couſiderably reinſorced: A ſcheme was formed 
for the conqueſt of Toulon, by the troops of the empe- 
ror and the duke of Savoy, ſupplied with a large ſum of 
money by queen Anne, and aſſiſted by the combined 
Heets of England and Holland, under the command of 
fir Cloudeſley Shovel. In a word, France ſeemed to be 
reduced to the verge of deſtruction, from which nothing 
in all probability could have ſaved her but the jealouſy and 
miſconduct of the confederates. Louis, by virtue of 
his capitulation with the emperor in Italy, was enabled 
to ſend ſuch reinforcements into Spain, as turned the 
fortune of the war in that country; while the diſtractions 
in the council of King Charles prevented that unanimity 
and ccncurrence, without which no ſucceſs cau be ex- 
pected. The earl of Peterborough declared again an 
Dffenſive war, on account of the difficulty of finding 
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fubfiflence in Caſtile z and adviſed Charles to truſt to the 
expedition againſt Toulon. This opinion he ſent from 
Italy, to which he had withdrawn. ee 


XIX. Charles, however, was perſuaded to pene- 
trate once more to Madrid, and give battle to the enemy 
wherever they ſhould appear. On the thirteenth day of 
March the army was aſſembled at Caudela, to the number 
of fixteen thouſand men, under the auſpices of the mar- 
quis das Minas, to whom the earl of Galway was ſecond 
m command. They marched towards Yecla, and un- 
dertook the fiege of Vilena; but, having received intel- 
ligence that the duke of Berwick was in the neighbour- 
hood, they advanced on the fourteenth day of April in 
four columns towards the town of Almanza, where the 
enemy were drawn. up in order of battle, their number 
being conſiderably ſuperior to that of the confederates. 
The battle began about two in the afternoon, and the 
whole front of each army was fully engaged. The 
Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons on the left, ſuſtained by 
the Portugueze horſe of the ſecond line, were overpowered 
after a gallant reſiſtance. The centre, conſiſting. chicfly 
of battalions from Great Britain and Holland, obliged 
the enemy to give way, and drove their firſt upon their 
ſecond line: But the Portugueze cavalry cn the right 
being broken at the firſt charge, their foot betook them 


ſelves to flight; ſo that the Engliſh and Dutch troops 


being left naked on the flanks, were ſurrounded and 
attacked on every fide. In this dreadful emergency 
they formed themſelves into à ſquare, and retired from 
the field of battle. By this time the men were quite 
ſpent with fatigue, and all their ammunition exhauſted; 
they were ignorant of the country, abandoned by their 
horſe, deſtitute of proviſion, and cut off from all hope 
of ſupply. Moved by theſe diſmal conſiderations they 
capitulated, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
to the amount of thirteen battalions. The Portugueze, 
and pare of the Engliſh. horſe, with the infantry that 
guarded the baggage, retreated to Alcira, where the) 

were joined by the earl of Galway, with about five-and- 
vventy hundred dragoons which he had brought from 
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the field of battle. About three thouſand men of the 
allied army were killed upon the ſpot, and among that 
number brigadier Killigrew, with many officers of di. 
tinction. The earl of Galway, who charged in perſon 
at the head of Guiſcard's dragoons, received two deep 
cuts in the face. The marquis das Minas was run 
through the arm, and ſaw his concubine, who fought 
in the habit of an Amazon, killed by his fide: The lords 
- Tyrawley, Mark Ker, and colonel Clayton, were 
wounded : All their artillery, together with an hundred 
and twenty colours and ſtandards, and about ten thou. 
ſand men, were taken; ſo that no victory could be more 
complete ; yet it was not purchaſed without the loſs of 
two thouſand men flain in the aQtion, including ſome 
— officers of eminence. The duke of Berwick, who com- 
manded the troops of king Philip, acquired a great 
Addition of fame by his conduct and behaviour before and 
during the engagement: But his authority was ſuper- 
eded by the duke of Orleans, who arrived in the army 
immediately after the battle. This prince ſeemed to 
entertain ſome private views of his own ; for he took no 
effectual ſtep to improve the victory. He began a private 
negotiation with the earl of Galway, during which the 
two armies lay inactive on the banks of the Cinca; and 
he concluded the campaign with the ſiege of Lerida, þ 
which was ſurrendered by capitulation on the ſecond day Frer 
of November: Then the troops on both ſides went into = 
-winter quarters. The earl $2 Galway and the marquis orea 
das Minas embarked at Barcelona for Liſbon, and ge- the 
neral Carpenter remained commander of the Engliſh witt 
forces quartered in Catalonia, which was now the only wer 
part of Spain that remained to king Charles. 
XX. The attempt upon Toulon by the duke of JW Fre: 
Savoy and prince Eugene might have ſucceeded, if the men 
emperor, notwithſtanding the repeated romonſtrances of 
the maritime powers, had not divided his army in Italy, 
by detaching a conſiderable body through the Eccleſiaſti- 01 
cal State towards Naples, of which he took poſſeſſion ys 
without any difficulty. Befides, ten thouſand recruits mo 
. deſtined for the Imperial forces in Italy were detained in 
2¹¹¹ | 5 ermany, 
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Germany, from an apprehenſion. of the king of Sweden, 
who. remained in Saxony, and ſeemed to be upon very 
indifferent terms with the emperor. With the aſſiſtance 
of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, the duke of Savoy and 
prince Eugene paſſed the Var * on the eleventh day of 
July, at the head of an army of thirty thouſand men, and 
marched directly towards Toulon, whither the artillery - 
and ammunition were conveyed on board of the combin- 
ed ſquadrons. The French king was extremely alarmed 
at this attempt, as five thouſand pieces of cannon, vaſt 
magazines, and the beſt part of his fleet, were in the har- 
bour of Toulon, and ran the greateſt riſque of being en- 
tirely taken or deſtroyed, The whole kingdom of France 
was filled with conſternation,* when they found their ene- 
mies were in the boſom of their country. The monarch 
reſolved to leave no ſtone unturned for the relief of the 
place, and his ſubjects exerted themſclves in a very ex- 
rtraordinary manner for its preſervation, The nobility of 
2 the adjacent provinces armed their ſervants and tenants, 
«4 at the head of whom they mai ched into the city: They 
| coined their plate, and pawned their jewels for money to 
ate pay the workmen employed upon the fortifications 3 and 
ſuch induſtry was uſed, that in a few days the town and 
harbour, which had been greatly. neglected, were put in 


2 * This paſſage was effected to the aſtoniſhment of the 
Y French, who thought the works they had raiſed on that river 
; were impregnable. The honour of the mp cup was in a 


* great meaſure owing to the gallantry of fir John Norris and 
74 the Engliſh ſeamen. That brave officer, embarking in boats 
i with ſix hundred failors and marines, entered the river, and 
ly were rowed within muſket ſhot'of the enemy's works, where 
they made ſuch a vigorous and unexpected attack, that the 
of French were immediately driven from part of their entrench- 
he ments: Then fir John landed with his men, clambered over 
of the works that were deemed inacceſſible, and attacking the 


Ys defendants ſword in hand, compelled them to fly with the 
. utmoſt precipitation. This detachment was ſuſtained by ſir 
Cloudeſley Shovel in perſon. The duke of Savoy, taking 
advantage of the enemy's conſternation, ' paſſed the river al- 
moſt without oppolition. _ IOC DO RPE | | 

| a good 
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a good poſture of defence. The allies took poſſeſſion of 
the eminences that commanded the city, and the ord- 


nance being landed, ere ted batteries. From theſe t 
began to cannonade and bombard the city, while the fleet 
attacked and reduced two forts at the entrance of the 
| mole, and co-operated in the ſiege with their great guns 

and bomb-ketches. The garriſon was numerous, and 


defended the place with great vigour. They ſunk ſhips 
in the entrance to the mole: They kept up àa prodigious 


ire from the ramparts : They made deſperate fallies, and 


even drove the befiegers from one of their poſts with 

eat ſlaughter, The French king, alarmed at this de. 
fien of his enemies, ordered troops to march towards 
Toulon from all parts of his dominions. He counter. 


manded the forces that were on their route to improve the 


victory of Almanza : A great part of the army under Vil. 
lars on the Rhine was detached to Provence, and the 
court of Verſailles declared, that the duke of Burgundy 
ſhould march at the head of a ſtrong army to the relief of 
Toulon. The duke of Savoy being appriſed of theſe pre. 


parations, ſeeing no hope of reducing the place, and being 
apprehenſive that his paſſage would be intercepted, re- 


folved to abandon his enterpriſe. The artillery being re- 


embarked with the ſick and wounded, he decamped in the 


night, under favour of a terrible bombardment and 
cannonading from the Engliſh fleet, and retreated to his 


dyn country without moleſtation . Then he undertook 
the reduction of Suza, the garriſon of which furrendered 


at diſcretion. | By. this. coaqueſt he not only ſecured the 


key to his own dominions, but alſo opened to himſelf a 


free paſſage into Dauphine. 
'$ XXT. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel having left a ſquadron 
with fir. Thomas Dilkes for the Mediterranean ſervice, 


Ft fail for England with the reſt of the fleet, and was in 


Had the duke of mo marched with expedition from 
the Var he would have found Toulon defenceleſs; bur he 
lingered in ſuch a manner as gives reaſon to believe he was 
not hearty in the enterpriſe; and his operations were retards 


ed by a difference between him and his kinſman prince Eugene. 
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foundings on the twenty ſecond day of October. About 


eight o'clock at night his own ſhip, the Aſſocia- 
tion, ſtruck upon the rocks of Scilly, and periſhed 
with every perſon on board. This was likewiſe the fate 
of the Eagle and the Romney: The Firebrand was daſh- 
ed in pieces on the rocks; but the captain and four- and- 
twenty men ſaved themſclves in the boat: The Phoenix 
was driven on ſhore: The Royal Anne was ſaved by the 
reſence of mind and uncommon dexterity of fir George 
. and his officers: The St. George, commanded by 
lord Durſley, ſtruck upon the rocks, but a wave ſet her 
afloat again. The admiral's body, being caſt aſhore, 
was ſtripped and buried in the ſand; but afterwards diſ- 
covered and brought into Plymouth, from whence it was 
conveyed to London, and interred in Weſtminſter- abbey. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was born of mean parentagein the 
county of Suffolk; but raiſed himſelf to the chief com- 
mand at ſea, by his induſtry, valour, ſkill, and integrity. 
On the Upper Rhine the allies were unprolſperous *. The 
prince of Baden was dead, and the German army fo in- 
conſiderable, that it could not defend the lines of Buhl 
againſt the mareſchal de Villars, who broke through 
this work, eſteemed the rampart of Germany, reduced 
Raſtadt, defeated a body of horſe, laid the dutchy of 
Wirtemberg under contribution, took Stutgard and 
Schorndorf; and routed three thouſand Germans en- 
trenched at Lorch, under the command of general Janus, 
who was made priſoner. In all probability, this active 
officer would have made great progreſs towards the 
reſtoration of the elector of Bavaria, had not he beenoblig- 
ed to ſtop in the middle of his career, in conſequence of 
his army's being diminiſhed by ſending off detachments 
to Provence. The Imperial army retired towards Hail- 
bron, and the command of it was, at the requeſt of the 


'emperor and allies, aſſumed by the elector of Hanover, 


who reſtored military diſcipline, and acted with uncom- 
mon prudence and circumſpection; but he had not force 


| ſufficient to undertake any enterpriſe of importance. 


Bes note [G] at the end of the volume. 
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XXII. In the month of April the duke of Marl. 
borough ſet out from the Hague for Leipſick with a let. 
ter from the queen to Charles XII. of Sweden, whoſe de- 
ſigns were ſtill ſo myſterious, that the confederates could 
not help being alarmed at his being in the heart of Ger- 
many. The duke was pitched upon as the moſt proper 
ambaſſador, to ſoothe his vanity and penetrate into dis 
real intention . He found this original character, not 
ſimple, but ſordid in his appearance and economy, ſa- 
vage in his deportment, ferocious, illiterate, ſtubborn, 
implacable, and reſerved. The Engliſh general aſſailed 
him on the ſide of his vanity, the only part by which he 
Was acceſſible. Sire, ſaid he, I preſent to your ma- 
« jeſty a letter, not from the chancery, but from the heart 
of the queen my miſtreſs, and written with her own 
% hand. Had not her ſex prevented her from taking ſo 
long a journey, ſhe would have croſſed the ſea to lee a 
prince admired by the whole univerſe. - I eſteem my- 
oh ſelf happy in having the honour of aſſuring your ma- 
<< jeſty ot my regard; and I ſhould think it a great hap- 
«c panels, if my affairs would allow me to learn under ſo 
<< great a general as your majeſty, what | want to know 
in the art of war,” Charles was pleaſed with this 
overſtrained compliment, which ſeems to have been cal- 
culated for a raw, unintelligent barbarian, unacquainted 
with the characters of mankind. He profeſſed particular 
veneration for queen Anne, as well as for the perſon of 
her ambaſſador, and declared he would take no ſteps to 
the prejudice of the grand alliance. Nevertheleſs, the 
lincerity of this declaration has been queſtioned. 
When the duke arrived in his coach at the quarters of 
count Piper, of whom he had demanded an audience, he was 
-given to underſtand that the count was buſy, and obliged to 
Wait half an hour before the Swediſh miniſter came down to 
receive him. When he appeared at laſt, the duke alighted 
from his coach, put on his hat, paſſed the count without ſa- 
luting him, and went aſide to the wall, where having ſtaid 
ſome time, he returned, and accoſted him with the moſt po- 
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French court is ſaid to have gained over his miniſter, 
count Piper, to their intereſt. Certain it is, he induſtri- 
ouſly ſought occaſion to quarrel with the emperor, and 
treated him with great inſolence, until he ſubmitted to 
all his demands. The treaty being concluded upon the 
terms he thought proper to impoſe, he had no longer the 
leaſt ſhadow of pretence to continue his diſputes with the 
court of Vienna: And therefore began his march for Po- 
land, which was by this time over-run by the czar of 
Muſcovy.. - _— n 4015 
S XXIII. The duke of Marlborough returning from 
Saxony, aſſembled the allied army at Anderlach near 
Bruſſels, about the middle of May; and, underſtanding 
that the elector of Bavaria and the duke de Vendome, 
who commanded the, French forces, had quitted their 
lines, he advanced to Soignies, with a deſign to engage 
them in the plain of Fleurus. But receiving certain in- 
telligence, that the enemy were Lent „ to the 
allies in number, by the help of drafts from all the gar- 
riſons, he retreated towards Bruſſels, and took at 
Mildert; while the French advanced to * 
Both armies lay inactive until the enemy ſent off a large 
detachment towards Provence. Then the duke of 
Marlborough and general d' Auverquerque reſolved to 
attack them in their fortified camp at Gemblours. But 
they retreated with ſuch celerity from one poſt to ano- 
ther, that the confederates could not come up with them 
until they were ſafely encamped with the right at Pont a- 
Treſſin, and their left under the cannon of Liſle, cover 
ed with the river Schelde, and ſecured by entrenchments. 
The allies choſe their camp at Helchin, and foraged un- 
der the cannon of Tournay, within a league of the ene- 
my: But nothing could induce them to hazard an en- 
gagement; and both armies went into winter-quarters . 
in the latter end of October. The duke of Marlborough 
ſet out for Franckfort, where he conferred with the elec- 
tors of Mentz, Hanover, and Palatine, about the opera- 
tions of the, next campaign : Then he returned to the 
Hague, and having concerted the neceffary meafures with 
6. Q2 the 
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the deputies of the States-general, embarked for England 
in the beginning of November.. 


: & XXIV. The queen's private favour was now ſhift. 


ed to a new object. The dutcheſs of Marlborough was 
| 9 by Mrs. Maſham, her own kinſwoman, 
whom ſhe_ had reſcued from indigence and obſcurity, 
This favourite ſucceeded to that aſcendancy over the 
mind of her ſovereign which the dutcheſs had formeriy 
poſſeſſed. She was more humble, pliable, and obliging, 
than her firſt patroneſs, who had played the tyrant, and 
thwarted the queen in ſome of her moſt reſpected maxims. 
Her. 3 prepoſſeſſion in favour of the tories and 
high-churchmen was no longer inſolently condemned, 
and violently .oppoſed; The new confidante conformed 
to all her prejudices, and encouraged all her deſigns with 
aſſent and approbation. In political intrigues ſhe acted 
as aſſociate, or rather auxiliary, to Mr. ſecretary Harley, 
who had infinuated himſelf into the queen's good graces; 
and determined to ſap the credit of the_ duke of Marl- 
borough and the earl of Godolphin. His aim was to 
unite the tory intereſt under his own auſpices, and expel 
| the whigs from the advantages they poſſeſſed under the 
pvernment. - His chief coadjutor in this ſcheme was 
So St. John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke, a man of 
warm imagination and elegant taſte, penetrating, elo- 
quent, ambitious, and enterpriſing, whoſe talents were 
rather ſpecious than ſolid, and whoſe principles were 
Jooſe and fluctuating. He was at firſt contented to at 
in an inferior capacity, ſubſervient to the deſigns of the 
ſecretary; but, when he underſtood the full extent of his 
any 190 and influence, he was fired with the ambition 
of ecli 


f eclipſing his principal, and from the ſphere of his mi- 
niſter raiſed himſelf to the character of his rival. Theſe 
politicians, with the aſſiſtance of fir Simon Harcourt, a 

£olleague of uncommon ability and credit, exerted their 
endeayours to rally and reconcile the diſunited tories, who 
were given to underſtand, that the queen could no longer 
Hear the tyranny of the-whigs ; that ſhe had been always 
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friend in her heart to the tory and high- church 1 
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bey held conferences: They maintained a correſpond- 


and that ſhe would now exhibit manifeſt proof of her in- 
clination. She accordingly beſtowed the biſhoprics of 
Cheſter and Exeter upon fir William Dawes and Dr. 
Black ball, who, though otherwiſe of unblemiſhed charac- 
ters, had openly condemned the revolution. 
8 XXV. The people in general began to be lick of the 
whig miniſtry, whom they had formerly careſſed. To them 
they imputed the burdens under Which they groaned ; 
burdens which they had hitherto been animated to 
bear by the pomp of triumph and uninterrupted fucceſs, 
At preſent they were diſcouraged by the battle of Al- 
manza, the miſcarriage of the expedition againſt Toulon, 
the loſs of fir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the fate of four ſhips 
of the line, deſtroyed or taken by a ſquadron under the 
command of meſſieurs Forbin and Du Guai Trouin, two 
of the moſt enterpriſing ſea-officers in the French ſervice. 
No new advantage had been obtained in the Netherlands : 
France, inſtead of ſinking under the weight of the con- 
federacy, ſeemed to riſe. with freſh vigour from every 


overthrow : The Engliſh traders had lately ſuſtained 


repeated loſſes for want of proper convoys : The coin of 
the nation was viſibly diminiſhed z and the public credit 
began to decline. The tories did not fail to inculcate 
and exaggerate theſe cauſes of diſcontent, and the miniſ- 
try were too remiſs in taking proper ſteps for the fatiſ. 
faction of the nation. Inſtead of ſoothing by gentle 
meaſures, and equal adminiſtration, the Scots, who had 
expreſſed ſuch averſion to the union, they treated them 
in ſuch a manner, as ſerved to exaſperate the ſpirits of 
that people. A. ſtop was put to their whole commerce 
for two months before it was diyerted into the new chan- 
nel. Three months elapſed before the equivalent was 
remitted to that kingdom, and it was afterwards applied 
to the moſt ſhameful partiality. Seizures of wines and 
other metchandize imported from thence into England, 
were made in all the northern parts with ah affen 
of ſeverity and diſdain: So that the generality of the 


Scottiſh nation loudly exclainied againſt the union and the 
ee e The jacobites were again in dane 
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ence with the court of St. Germain's: A great number 
of the moſt rigid whigs entered ſo far into their meaſures, 
as to think à revolution was abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
trieve the liberties, independence, and commerce of their 
country : The pretender's birth-day was publicly cele- 
17 in manꝝ different parts of the Kingdom; and every 
thing ſeemed to portend an univerſal revolt. Ireland 
continued quiet under the adminiſtration of the earl of 
48 whom the queen had appointed lord - lieute- 
nant of that kingdom. A parliament having met at 
Dublin in the month of July, preſented addreſſes of con- 
e to ber majeſty on the late union of the two 
kingdoms. The commons having inſpected the public 
accounts, reſolved, That the kingdom had been put to 
exceſſive charge, by means of great arrears of rent re- 
turned by the late truſtees, as due out of the forfeited 
eſtates, which returns were falſe and unjuſt ; and, That 
an humble repreſentation ſhould be laid before her majeſty 
on this ſubject. They paſſed another laudable reſolu. ion 
in favour ef their awn manufactures. They granted the 
neceſſary Arbe, and having finiſhed ſeveral bills for 
lent, were prorogued on the twenty- ninth day 


againſt the common 7 + and exhorted them to be 
ole who endeavoured to ſow 


% rale the carl ef Orford once more to the head of the 
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admiralty; and the tories, who did not perceive their 
drift, hoped in the courſe of the inquiry to fix the blame 
of all miſmanagement upon the whig miniſters. A day 
being fixed for this examination, the houſe received a 
petition from the ſneriffs and merchants of London, com- 
plaining of great loſſes by ſea, for want of cruizers and 
convoys; and theſe. complaints were proved by witneſſes 
The report was ſent. to the lord-admiral, who anſwer 
all the articles ſeparately : Then the tories moved for an 
addreſs, in which the blame of the miſcarriages might 
be laid upon the miniſtry and cabinet-council ; but the 
motion was over- ruled: The queen was preſented with a 
bare repreſentation of the facts, and deſired that ſhe 
would take the proper meaſures for preventing ſuch evils 
for the future. The commons made ſome progreſs in an 
inquiry of the ſame nature; and brought in a bill for the 
beiter ſecuring the trade of the re They cheer-- 
fully granted the ſupplies. for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year. They prepared another bill for repealing the 
Scottiſh act of fecurity, and that about peace and war, 
which had excited ſuch. jealouſy in the Engliſh nation, 
They, reſolved, That there ſhould be but one privy- 
council in the kingdom of Great Britain: That th 
militia of Scotland ſhould be put on the ſame feoting 
with that of England: That the powers of the juſtices 
of the peace ſhould be the ſame through the whole. iſland: 
That the lords of juſticiary in Scotland ſhould go circuits 
twice in the year: That the writs for electing Scottiſh 
members to ſerve in the houſe of commons ſhould be 
directed, and returns made, in the ſame manner as 


practiſed in England. An a& being formed on theſe 


reſolutions, they brought in a bill for preſerving the 
trade with Portugal : Then they conſidered the ſtate of 


. on ct. e 
4, the queen paſſed theſe bills, ſhe 
recommended an augmentation in the aids and auxiliaries 
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XXVII. When 


„ N to the king of Spain and the duke of Savoy. 


on the affairs 0 Spain. The ſervices of the earl of 
Peterborough were extolled by the earl of Rocheſter app 
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his intimation produced a debate in the houſe of loi ds, 
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lord Hiverſham, who levelled ſame oblique reflections at 
the earl of Galway. Several lords mg pe upon. the 


neceſſity of carrying on the war until king Charles ſhould 


be fully eſtabliſned upon the throne of Spain. The earl 


of Peterborough ſaid they ought to contribute nine ſhil. 
lings in the pound rather than make peace on any other 
terms; He declared himſelf ready to return to Spain; 
d ſerve even under the earl of Galway. The earl of 
Rocheſter repeated a maxim of the old duke of Schom: 
berg, That attacking France in the Netherlands was 
like taking a bull by the horns. He therefore 1 ch 
that the allies ſhould' Rand on the defenſive in Flanders, 


and detach from thence fifteen or twenty thouſand men 


into Catalonia. He was ſeconded by the earl of Notting- 
ham; but warmly oppoſed by the duke of Marlborough, 
who urged, that the great towns m Brabant which he 
had conquered could not be preſerved without a conſider- 
able number of men; and that if the French ſhould gain 


any advantage in Flanders from their ſuperiority in point 


of number, the diſcontented party in Holland, which 
was very numerous, and bore with impatience the bur- 
den of the war, would not fail crying aloud for peace. 
Being challenged by Rocheſter to hos how troops could 
be procured for the ſervice of Italy and Spain, he affured 
the houſe, that meaſures had been already concerted with 
the emperor, for forming an army of forty thouſand men 


under the duke of Savoy, for ſending powerſul ſuccours 


to king Charles. This declaration finiſhed the debate, 
which iſſued in an affectionate addreſs to her majeſty. 
The lords reſolved, that no peace could be fafe and 
honourable for her majeſty and her allies, if Spain 
and the Spaniſh Weſt Indies were ſuffered to continue in 
the power of the houſe of Bourbon. They preſented an 
addreſs, in which they deſired ſhe would prels the empe- 
ror to ſend powerful ſuccours to Spain, under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene, with all poſſible expedition to 
make 2 907 contract with the duke of Savoy, and 


7 


en the army on the Rhine, which was now hap- 


'pily put under the conduct of that wife and valiant 
Prince, tlie elector of Hanover. The commons 
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red in this remonſtrance, in conſequeuce of whieh the, 
queen deſired the emperor to beſtow the command in 
Spain upon prince Eugene. The court of Vienna, 
however, did not comply with this requeſt; but ſent 
thither count Staremberg, who, of all the German 
generals, was next to the prince in military reputation. 
The commons now proceeded to conſider of ways. 
and means, and actually eſtabliſhed funds for raiſing 
the upp!» which amounted. to the enormous ſum of fix, 
ann Es „ 
& XXVIII. At this period Mr. Harley's character 
incurred ſuſpicion, from the treachery of William Gregg, 
an inferior clerk in his office, who was detected in a cor- 


ſhips er on their voyages; that all the papers in 
the o 
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very: But he really knew nothing of conſequence to the 
nation. He was an indigent Scot, who had been em. 
ployed as a ſpy in his own country, and now offered his 
ſervices to Chamillard, with a view of being rewarded 
for his treachery :. But he was difcovered before he had 
reaped any fruits from his correſpondence. As he had 
no ſecrets of importance to impart, he was executed at 
Tyburn, where he delivered a paper to the ſheriff, in 
_ which he declared Mr. Harley entirely ignorant of all 
his treaſonable connexions, notwithſtanding ſome endea- 
vours that were made to engage him in an accuſation of 


that miniſter. 


of. 


plained in divers letters. He was eagerly defirous of 
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pable, the motion was over- ruled, and the bill received 
the royal aſſent: A court of exchequer, however, was 
erected in Scotland upon the model of that in England. 
The execution of Gregg, and the examination of Valiere 
and Bara, who had acted as ſmugglers. to the coaſt of 
France, under the protection of Harley, to whom they 
engaged for intelligence, affected the credit of that mi- 
niſter, who was reviled and traduced by the emiſſaries of 
the whig party. The duke of Marlborough and the 
earl of Godolphin, being appriſed of his ſecret practices 
with Mrs. Maſham, wrote to the queen, that they could 
ſerve her no longer, ſhould Mr. Harley continue in the 
poſt of ſecretary. Being ſummoned to the cabinet coun- 
cil, they waited on her in perſon, and expoſtulated on 
the ſame ſubjet. She endeavoured to appeaſe their re- 
ſentment with ſoft perſuaſion, which had no effect; and 
when they retired from court, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
| the ſpectators, ſhe repaired in perſon to the council. 
= There Mr. ſecretary Harley began to explain the cauſe 


5 of their meeting, which was ſome circumſtance relati 

* to foreign affairs. The duke of Somerſet ſaid, he die 
* not ſee how they could deliberate on ſuch matters while 
* the general and treaſurer were abſent: The other mem- 


1 bers obſerved a ſullen ſilence; ſo that the council broke 
1 up, and the queen found herſelf in danger of being aban- 

fig doned by her miniſters. Next day 'her majeſty ſent for 
vr the duke of Marlborough, and told him that Harley 
18 ſhould immediately reſign his office, which was conferred 
he upon Mr, Henry Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer : 
But ſhe deeply reſented the deportment of the duke and 

2 the earl of Godolphin, from whom ſhe entirely withdrew 
f her confidence. Sir Simon Harcourt, attorney- general, 
"i ſir Thomas Manſel, comptroller of the houſehold, and 
Mir. St. John, relinquiſhed their ſeveral poſts upon the 

” diſgrace of Harley. | 


1 F XXX. The kingdom was at this period alarmed 
1 with a threatened invaſion from France. The court of 
1 St. Germain's had ſent over one colonel Hook: with cre- 
7 dentials to Scotland, to learn the ſituation, number, and 


miniſter, 


„Ability of the pretender's friends in that country.. This 
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- miniſter, by his miſconduR, produced a diviſion among 
the Scottiſh jacobites. Being a creature of the duke of 
Perth, he attached himſelf wholly to the duke of Athol, 
and thoſe other zealous partizans who were bent upon 
receiving the pretender without conditions; and he neg. 
lected the duke of Hamilton, the earl Mareſchal, and 
other adherents of that houſe, who adopted the more 
moderate principles avowed by the earl of Middleton, 
At his retun to France he made ſuch a favourable report 
of the diſpoſition and er of the Scottiſh nation, that 
Louis reſolved to equip an armament, and ſend over the 
- pretender to that kingdom. His pretence was to eſta. 

liſh that prince on the throne of his anceſtors : But his 
real aim was to make a diverſion from the Netherlands, 
and excite a revolt in Great Britain, which ſhould hinder 
queen Anne from exerting herſelf againſt France on the 
continent. He began to make preparations for this ex. 
pedition at Dunkirk, where a ſquadron was aſſembled 
under the command of the chevalier de Forbin; and 2 
body of land-forces were embarked with monſieur de 
Gace, afterwards known by the appellation of the mare- 
ſchal de Matignon. The pretender, who had afſumed 
the name of the chevalier de St. George, was furniſhed 
With fervices of gold and filver plate, ſumptuous tents, 
Tich clothes for his life-guards, ſplendid liveries, and all 
ſiorts of neceſſaries even to profuſion. Louis at parting 
preſented him with a ſword ſtudded with valuable dia- 
monds, and d' what he had formerly ſaid to this 

adventurer's father: He hoped he ſhould never ſee him 
„ again.“ The pope contributed to the expenſe of this 
expedition, and accommodated him with divers religious 
inſcriptions," which were wrought upon his colours and 
ſtandards. Queen Anne being informed of theſe prepa- 
ations, and the defign of the French monarch, commu- 
nicated to the commons the advices which ſhe had received 
from Holland and the Netherlands, touching the deſtina- 
tion of the Dunkirk armament : Both houſes concurred 
in an addreſs, aſſuring her they would affiſt her majeſty 
With their lives and fortunes againſt the pretended prince 
ef Wales, and all her other enemies. Then OT 
NT Oe | : a Ou 
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a bill, enacting, That the, oath of abjuration ſhould: be 
tendered to all perſons, and ſuch as refuſed to take it 
ſnould be in the condition of convicted recuſants. By. 
another, tliey ſuſpended the habeas corpus act till Odto- 
ber, with relation to perſons, apprehended by the govern» 
ment on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. The pre- 
tender and his adherents were proclaimed-traitors and 
rebels; and a bill was paſſed, diſcharging the clans of 
Scotland from all vaſſalage to thoſe chiefs who ſhould 
take up arms againſt her majeſty. 'Tranſports were 
hired to bring over ten Britiſh battalions from Oſtend: 
A large fleet being equipped with incredible diligence, 
failed from Deal towards Dunkirk, under the conduct of 
fir John Leake, fir George Byng, and lord Durſley. 
The French imagined. that Leake had failed to Liſpon, 
and that Britain was unprovided of ſhips of war; ſo that 
they were amazed and confounded. —— this fleet ap- 
peared off Mardyke: A ſtop was immediately put to 
the embarkation of their troops: Frequent expreſſes 
were deſpatched to Paris: The count de Fourbin re- 
preſented to the French King the little probability of 
ſueceeding in this enterpriſe, and the danger that would 
attend the attempt: But he, received poſitive orders to 
embark the forces, and ſet ſail with the firſt favourable. 
wind. Wi 20009 ch n 9157 5 org TH $15 
XXXI. The Britith fleet being forced from. their 


- 


ſtation hy ſevere weather on the fourteenth day of March, 
the French ſquadron failed on the; ſeventeenth from the. 
road of Dunkirk; but the wind ſhifting, it anchored in 
Newport-pits: till the nineteenth, in the evening, When 
they ſet, fail again with, a, fair breeze, ſteering their 
courſe, for Scotland. Sir George Byng having received. 
advice of their departure, from an Oſtend veſſel ſent out 
for that, purpoſe by major-general Cadogan, gave chaſe. 
to the enemy, after having, detached a ſquadron, under 
admiral Baker, to convoy the troops that were embarked, 
at Oſtend for England. On the tenth day of March the 
queen went to the houſe of peers, Where, in a 2 
both bouſes, ſhe told them chat the French fleet had 
E © 5 ſailed; 
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ſailed; that fir George Byng was in purſuit of them; 


and that ten battalions of her troops were expected every 


day in-England. This intimation was followed by two 
very warm addreſſes from the lords and commons, in 

| | whieh they repeated their aſſurances of ſtanding by her 
— all her enemies. They exhorted her to perſevere 
pporting the common cauſe, ' notwithſtanding this 

_ attempt to diſturb her dommions; and levelled 
ſevere infinuations againſt thoſe who endeavoured 

_ to foment jealouſics between her majlty and her moſt 


faithful ſervants. Addreſſes on the ſame occaſion were 


ſent up from different parts of the kingdom; ſo that the 
ſeemed to look with contempt upon the deſigns of 
e enemy. Several regiments of foot, with ſome ſqua- 
. cavalry, began their march for Scotland: The 
earl of 1 — in COTS —— in that 
9 A governor t Edinbui 7 
— thither to put that fortreſs in à poſture of qo 
es and to make the proper diſpoſitions to oppole the 
— er at his landing. But the vigilance of fir Geor 
—— 
to t rith in „ 1 
e as ſoon as the enemy, — immediately 
———— — and bore away with a 
the fail they could carry. The Engliſh admiral gave 
chaſe; and the Saliſbury, one of their ſhips, was 
boarded and taken. At night monficur de Fourbin 
altered his courſe ; ſo that next day they were out of 


Inverneſs, and Fourdin s ſcented willing to ratify his 
requeſt: But the wind changing, and blowing in their 
teeth wir great violence, he repreſented the anger of 

g to proſecute the voyage; and, with the con- 
_— the chevalier de St. George and his I, re- 
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dox, as a teſtimony of gratitude for his having delivered 
4 XXXII. Certain it is, the pretender could not have 
choſen a more favourable opportunity for making a de- 
ſcent upon Scotland. The people in general were diſaf- 
fected to the government on account of the union: The 
regular troops under Leven did not exceed five-ayd- 
twenty hundred men, and even great part of theſe would 
in all probability have joined the invader: The caſtle ↄf 
Edinburgh was deſtitute of ammunition, and would in 
all appearance have ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons ; in 
. the —_— muſt —— _—_— — * the 
uv money lodged in that fortreſs: num- 
her of Dutch ſhips — with cannon, ſmall arms, am- 
munition, and a large ſum of money, had been driven 
on ſhore in the ſhire of Angus, where they would have 
been ſeized by the friends of the pretender, had the 
French troops been landed; and all the adherents of that 
houſe were ready to appear in arms. In England, ſuch 
a demand was made upon the Bank, by thoſe who 
favoured the invaſion, and thoſe who dreaded a revolu- 
tion, that the public credit ſeemed to be in danger. 
The commons reſolved, That whoever deſignedly en- 
deavoured to deſtroy or leſſen the public credit, eſpecially 
at a time when the kingdom was threatened with an 
Invaſion, was guilty of a high crime and miſdemeanour, 
and an enemy to her — the kingdom. The 
lord treaſurer ſignified to the directors of the Bank, that 
her majeſty would allow, for fix months, an intereſt of 
fix per cent. upon their bills, which was double the uſual 
rate; and conſiderable ſums of m were offered to 
them by this nobleman, as well as by the dukes of Marl 
borough, Newcaſtle, and Somerſet. The French, Dutch, 
and Jewiſh merchants, whoſe intereſt was in a peculiar 
manner connected with the ſafety of the Bank, exerted 
themſelves - for its ſupport z and the directors having 
called in twenty per cent. upon their capital ſtock, were 
enabled to anſwer all the demands of the timorous and 
dliſaffected. All the noblemen and perſons of diſtinction 
. | R 2 - in 
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Sn Scotland,” fuſpected of an attachment to the court ef 
St. Germain's, were apprehended, and either impriſoned 
an the caſtle of f Edinburgh, or brought up to London, to 
be confined in the Tower or in Newgate. Among theſe 
as the duke of Hamilton, who found means to make 


1 | his peace with the whig miniſters ; and, ina line time, 


the other priſoners wert admitted to bail s. 
(2708. ) SXXXIII. On the firſt da yof April, Sein 
ment was prorogued, and after wards diflolved byproclama- 
tion. Writs were iſſued out for new elections, together with 
a proclamation, commanding all the peers of North Bri. 
tain to aſſemble at Holyrood-houſe, in Edinburgh, on the 
ſeventeenth day of June, to clect-fixteen peers to repreſent 
them in the enſuing Britiſn parliament, purſuant to the 
twenty ſecond article of the treaty of union, After the 
diſſolution of the parliament, the lords Griffin, Clermont, 
two ſons of the earl of Middleton, and ſeveral Scottiſh 
and Iriſh officers, who had been taken on board the 
Saliſbury, were brought to London, and impriſoned in 
the Tower, or in Newgate. Lord Griffin being attainted by 
putlawry, for high treaſon committed in the reign of 3 
William, was brought to the bar of the court of king's- 
bench, and a rule made for his execution; but he was 
ed from month to month, until he died of a natu- 
| death in priſon.” The privy- council of Scotland was 
diſſolved: The duke of Queenſberry was created a Britiſh 
by the title of baron of Rippon, marquis of Bever- 
—＋ and duke of Dover; and the office of ſecretary at 
war, vacant by the reſignation of Henry St. John, was 
beſtowed upon Robert Walpole, a gentleman who had 
rendered nüntelf conſiderable in the | houſe of commons, 
and whoſe conduct we ſhall have occaſion to mention 
more at large in the ſequel. About the ſame time, a 
Proclanation was iſſued for diſtributing prizes, in certain 
Proportions, to the different officers and ſeamen of the 
royal navy; a a regulation that ſtill prevails. 
- & XXXIV. Ide French „ not at all diſcouraged 
by the — of his proje ed invaſion, reſolved to 


han 701) see note (8) ax thecnd of the volume. 
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during the laſt campaign; and — made efforts 
that were altogether incredible, conſidering the conſump- 
tive ſtate of his finances “. He aſſembled a prodigious 
army in the Netherlands, under the command of the duke 
of Burgundy, aſſiſted by Vendome, and accompanied by 
the duke of Berry and the chevalier de St. George. The 
elector of Bavaria was deſtined to the command of the 
troops upon the Rhine, where he was ſeconded by the 
duke of Berwick; and the mareſchal de Villeroy was 
ſent to conduct the forces in — — About the latter 
end of March the duke of Marlborough repaĩred to the 
Hague, where he was met by prince Pugene: Theſe two 
celebrated generals conferred with the penfionary Hein- 
ſius, and the deputies of the States · general. Then they 
made an excurſion to Hanover, where they prevailed upon 
the elector to be ſatisfied with acting upon the defenſive 
in his command on the Rhine, and ipare part of his 
forces, that the confederates might be enabled to make 
vigorous efforts in the Netherlands. The prince pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, and the duke immediately returned to 


Flanders, where he aſſembled the army towards'the latter 


end of May. On the twenty-fifth day of that month, 
the duke de Vendome marched to Soignies, and poſted 
himſelf within three leagues. of the confederates, ' who 
were encamped at Billenghen and Halle. The duke of 
Marlborough having received intelligence that the enemy 
were on their march by Bois- Seigneur-Iſaac to Braine- la 
Leuwe, concluded their intention was to take poſt on the 
banks of the Deule, to hinder the allies from paſſing that 
river, and to occupy Louvain, He therefore com- 
manded the army to march all night, and on the third 


day of June encamped at Terbank, general d' Auver- 
querque fixing his quarters in the fuburbs of Lou- - 


yain, while the French advanced no further than Genap 
and Braine-la-Leuwe. As they were more numerous 
than the confederates, and headed by a prince of the 


® Sce note (1] at the end of the volume, 
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blood, the generals of the allies at firſt expected that 
they would hazard a battle: But their ſcheme was to 
retrieve by ſtratagem the places they had loſt in Flanders. 

The elector of Bavaria had. rendered himſelf extremely 
popular in the great towns : The count de Bergheyck 
who had conſiderable intereſt among them, was devoted 
to the houſe of Bourbon: The inhabitants of the great 
cities were naturally inconſtant and mutinous, and parti. 
— diſſatisſied with the Dutch government. The 
French generals reſolved to profit by theſe circumſtances. 
A detachment of their troops, under the brigadiers la 
Faille and Paſteur, ſurpriſed the city of Ghent, in which 


there was no garriſon :- At the ſame time the count de la 


Motte, with a ſtrong body of forces, appeared before 
Bruges, which was ſurrendered to him without oppoſi- 
tion: Then he made a fruitleſs attempt upon Damme, 
and marched to the little fort of Piaſiendahl, which he 
took by aſſault. The duke of Marlborough was no 
ſooner appriſed of the enemy's having ſent a ſtrong detach- 
ment towards Tubize, than he marched from Terbank, 
ue the canal, and encamped at Anderlech. The 
Trench crofled the Senne at Halle and Tubize, and the 
allies. reſolved — — them —— — But the 
enemy paſſed t der in the night wi at expedi- 
tion — duke of Marlborough next day — 
at Aſche, where he was joined by prince Eugene, who 
had marched with a conſiderable reinforcement of Ger- 
mans from the Moſelle. The enemy underſtanding that 
this general was on his march, determined to reduce 
Oudenarde, the only paſs on the Schelde 3 by the 
confederates; and inveſted it on the ninth day of July, 
hoping to ſubdue it before the allies could be reinforced. 
The duke of Marlborough was immediately in motion, 
and made a ſurpriſing march from Aſche, as far as Herſe- 
lingen, where he was joined by the reinforcement. Then 
he took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Leſſines, which 
the French had intended to occupy, in order to cover the 
ſiege of Oudenarde. | 
S XXXV. Thus diſappointed, the French generals 


altered their reſolution, abandoned Oudenarde, and began 
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to paſs the Schelde at Gavre. The two generals of the 


* 


confederates were bent upon bringing them to an engages 
ment. Cadogan was aCrwich ſixteen battalions and 
eight ſquadrons to repair the roads, and throw bridges 
over the Schelde below Oudenarde. The army was in 
motion at eight o'clock, and marched with ſuch expedi⸗ 
tion, that by two in the afternoon the horſe had reached 
the bridges over which Cadogan. and his detachment 
were paſſing. The enemy had poſted ſeven battalions in 
the village of Heynem, ſituated on the banks of the 
Schelde, and the French houſehold- troops were dran up 
in order of battle on the adjacent plain, oppoſite to a 
body of troops under major - general Rantzaw, who were 
poſted behind a rivulet that ran into the river. The 
duke de Vendome intended to attack the confederates 
when one half of their army ſhould have paſſed the 
Schelde : But he was thwarted by the duke of Burgundy, 
who ſeemed to be perplexed and irreſolute. This prince 
had ordered the troops to halt in their march to Gavre, 
as if he had not yet formed any reſolution ; and now he 
recalled the ſquadrons from the plain, determined to 
avoid a battle. Vendome remonſtrated againſt this con- 
duct, and the diſpute continued till three in the after- 
noon, when the greater part of the allied army had 
paſſed the Schelde without oppoſition. Then the duke 
of Burgundy declared for an engagement, and Vendome 
ſubmitted to his opinion with great reluctance, as tne 
opportunity was now loſt, and the army unformed. 
Major-general Grimaldi was ordered to attack Rantaa 
with the horſe of the king's houſehold, who, finding the 
rivulet marſhy, refuſed to charge, and retired to the right. 
Meanwhile Cadogan attacked the village of Heynem, 
which he took with three of the ſeven battalions by which 
it was guarded, Rantzaw paſſing the rivulet, advanced 
into the plain, and drove before him ſeveral ſquadrons 
of the enemy. In this attack the electoral prince of 
Hanover, his late majeſty, George II. charged at the 
head of Bulau's dragoons with great intrepidity. His 
horſe was ſhot under him, and colonel Laſchy killed by 
his ide. Divers French regiments were entire] nn 
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and a good number of officers and ftandards fell into the 
hands of the Hanoverians. The confederates continued 
ſill paſſing the river: But few or none of the infantry 
were come up till five in the afternoon, when the duke of 
Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, which immedi. 
_ ately: ſuſtained a vigorous aſſault from the enemy. 

this time the French were drawn up in order of battle; 
and the allies being formed as they paſſed the river, both 
armies were engaged through the whole extent of their 
lines about ſeven in the evening. Europe had not many 


y produced two ſuch noble -armies: Above one 
—— — ed in the field, and two 
hundred and fifty colonels fought at the head of their 
reſpective regiments. The number of the French ex- 
ceeded that of the allies by twelve thouſand: But their 
generals were divided; their forces ill-diſpoſed; and 
their men diſpirited by the uninterrupted ſucceſs of their 
adverſaries. They ſeemed from the beginning averſe to 
an engagement, and acted in hurry and trepidation. 
Nevertheleſs, the action was maintained until general 
d' Auverquerque and count Tilly, who commanded on 
the left of the — wt — of * to 
give ground; prince of Orange, count 
| ng — them in flank 8 the Dutch 
mfantry. T began to give way, retired in 
| roma confuſion. The duke de — alighting 
| his horſe, rallied the broken battalions, called the 
.' officers by name, conjured them to maintain the honour 
of their country, and animated the men with his voice and 
example. But, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, they 
were forced back among the incloſures in confuſion. 
Some regiments were cut in pieces: O defired to 
capitulate; and, if the darkneſs had not interpoſed, 
their whole army would have been ruined. The night 
coming on, ſo that it became impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
friends from enemies, the two generals ordered the troops 
to ceaſe firing, and the enemy took this o unity of 
eſcaping by the road which leads from Oudenarde to 


Ghent. duke de Vendome ſeeing the French forces 
flying in the utmoſt terror and precipitation, formed a 
i. | rear · 
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rear - guard of dae. 8 0 quadrons,: and as 
2 battalions, with which he * the retreat. 
To this precaution the ſafety of their army was entirely 
owing; for at day- break the duke of Marlborough ſent 
a large detachment of horſe and foot, under the lieute- 
nant- generals Bulau and Lumley, to purſue the fugi- 
tives: But the hedges and ditches that ſkirted the road 
were lined with the French grenadiers in ſuch a manner, 
that the cavalry could not form, and they were obliged 
to deſiſt. The French reached Ghent about eight in the 
morning, and marching through the city, encamped at 
Lovendegen on the canal. There they thought proper to 
caſt up entrenchments, * which they) Planted their 
artillery, which they had left at Gavre with their heavy 
baggage. About three thouſand were ſlain on the field 
of battle; two thouſand deſerted; and about ſeven thou- 


ſand were taken, including a great number of officers, 
together with ten pieces of cannon, above an hundred 


ſtandards and colours, and four thouſand horſes. The 


loſs of the allies did not amount to two thouſand: men; 


nor was one officer of diſtinction killed on their ſide 
during the whole engagement . Aſter the confederates 


had reſted two days on the field of. battle, a detachment 
was ordered to level the French lines between pres and 
the Lys: Another was ſent to raiſe contributions as far 
as Arras: They ravaged the country, and ſtruck terror 
even into the city of Paris. While the allies plundered 
the province of Picardy, a detachment from the French 


army, under the chevaſier de Rozen, made an irruption 


into Dutch Flanders, broke through the lines of Ber- 
vliet, which had been left unguarded, and made a de- 
ſcent upon the iſland of Cadſandt, Which they laid under 


contribution. Une 
I XXXVI. The generals of * allies now undertook 
an nern which, in the ane * the French _ 


= Among the officers who were engag = in this battle 
old general d' Auverquergue and the duke 1 1 alli 
guiſhed e 1 the man extraordinary. valour and 
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rals, favoured of raſhneſs and inconſiderate ſelf-ſufficiency, 
'This was the ſiege of Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in Flaa. 
ders; provided with all neceffaries, ſtore of ammunition, 
and à garriſon reinforced with one-and-twenty battalioris 
of the beſt troops in France, commanded by mareſchal 
de Boufflers in perſon. But theſe were not the principal 
difficulties which the allies encountered. The enemy 
had cut off the communication between them and their 
magazines at Antwerp and Sas-Fan-Ghent; fo that 
they were obliged to bring their convoys from Oftend 
along a narrow cauſeway, expoſed to the attack of an army 
more numerous than that with which they ſat down be- 
fore Liſle. | On the thirteenth of Auguſt it was inveſted 
on one ſide by prince 2 — and on the other by the 
prince of Orange- Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Frieſland, while 
the duke of Marlborough encamped at Helchin, to cover 
the ſiege. The trenches were opened on the twenty-ſecond 
day of Auguſt, and carried on with that vigour and ala- 
crity which is always I victory and ſucceſs, 

The dukes of Burgundy and Vendome being now joined 
by the duke of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, to relieve 
the place; and made ſeveral marches and counter-marches 
for this purpoſe. - Marlborough being appriſed .of their 


Intention, marched out of his lines to give them battle, 
being reinforced by a conſiderable body of troops from 
the 5 „ including Auguſtus king of Poland, and the 
landgrave of Heſſe, as volunteers: But the enemy de- 
elined an engagement, and the allies returned to their 
camp, which they fortified with an entrenehment. On 
the ſeventh day of September the beſiegers took by 
aſſault the counterſcarp of Liſle, after an obſtinate action, 
in which they loſt a thouſand men. The French generals 
continued to hover about the camp of the confederates, 
which they actually cannonaded ; and the duke of Marl- 
—— 2 his army in order of battle; but 
— ign was only = haraſs the np pico 2 
- glarms,/ and interrupt the operations of the They 
endeavoured to furpriſe 1 of Aeth, by means of 
2 a ſecret correſpondence with the inhabitants, but the 
conſpiracy was diſcoyered before it took effect. = 
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they cat off all communication between the beſiegers and 
the Schelde, the banks of which they fortified with tron 

entrenchments, and a prodigious number of cannon; ſo 
that now all the ſtores and neceſſaries were ſent to the 
camp of the confederates from Oftend. On the twenty 
firſt day of September, prince Eugene, who was in the 
trenches, ſeeing the troops driven by the enemy from a 
lodgment they had made on the counterſearp of the te - 
naille, rallied and led them back to the charge; but 
being wounded over the left eye with a muſket-ſhot, he 
was obliged to retire, and for ſome days the duke of 
Marlborough ſuſtained the whole command, both in the 
fiege, and of the covering army. On the twenty-third 
the tenaille was ſtormed, and a lod t made along 
the covered way. Mareſchal Boufflers ' having found 
means to inform the duke de Vendome that his ammuni- 
tion was almoſt expended, this general detached the che- 
valier de Luxemburgh, with a body of horſe and dra- 
goons, to ſupply the place with gunpowder, every man 
carrying à bag of forty nds upon the crupper. 
They were diſcovered in paſſing through the camp of the 
allies, and purſued to the barrier of the town, into which. 
about three hundred were admitted; but a great num= 
ber were killed by the confederates, or miſerably de- 
_— by the exploſion of the powder which they car - 


{I XXXVII.- The next attempt of the French generals 
was to intercept a convoy from Oftend. The count de 
la Motte marched from Ghent, with about two-and= 
twenty thouſand men, to attack this convoy, which was 
guarded by fix thouſand of the allies, commanded 
hy major · general Webb. This officer made ſuch an 
admirable diſpoſition by the wood of Wynendale, and 
received the enemy with ſuch a cloſe fire, thar, after 
a very warm action, that laſted two hours, they retired 
in the utmoſt confuſion, notwithſtanding” their great ſu- 
periority in number, leaving ſix thoutand men killed 
upon the field of battle; the loſs of the allies not exceed- 
ing nine hundred and twelve officers and ſoldiers. This 
was the moſt honourable exploit performed during the 
whole war, and of ſuch conſequence to the — 
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| that, if the convoy had been taken, the ſiege muſt have 


been raiſed. The duke de Vendome ordered the dykes 
between Bruges and Newport to be cut, ſo as to lay the 
whole country under wuter, in hopes of deſtroying the 
communication between Oſtend and the camp of the con- 
federates; and, after à regular fiege, he took colonel 
Caulfield, and a body of Britiſh troops poſted in the vil. 
lage of Leffinghen,' by whoſe means the convoys had 
been forwarded to the duke of Marlborough. On the 
twenty· ſecond of October, mareſthal Boufflers de ſired to 
capitulate for the town of Lifle : Next day the articles 
were ſigned: On the twenty- fifth the allies took peſſeſ- 
ſion of the place, and the mareſchal retired into the eita- 
del with the remains of his- garriſon; which, from 
twelve thoufand, was reduced to leſs than the half of that 
number. A negotiation was begun for the ſurrender of 
the citadel; but Boufflers made ſuch extravagant de- 
mands as were rejected with diſdain.” Hoſtilities were 
renewed on the twenty-ninth day of the month: And the 
earl of Stair was detached to provide corn for the army in 
the diſtricts of Furnes and Dixmude. During theſe 
tranſactions, velt-mareſchal d' Auverquerque died at 
Rouſſelaer, in the fixty- ſeventh year of his age, after 
having, in above thirty campaigns, exhibited innumerable 
proofs of uncommon courage, ability, and moderation. 
he duke de Vendome did not yet deſpair of obli ing 
the confederates to abandon their — 51 : The Ffkre 
miniſters at Rome and Venice publicly declared the allied 
army was cooped up in ſuch a manner, that it muſt either 
raiſe the ſiege or be famiſned. The eleftor of Bavaria, 
with a detachment of ten thouſand men, marched to 
Bruſſels, and attacked the counterſcarp with incredible 
fury ; but was tepulſed by the garriſon, under the com- 


mand of general Paſchal, and retired with precipitation, 


when he underſtood that the duke of Marlborough was 
in motion to relieve” the place. This nobleman and 
—— Eugene no ſooner: underſtood. the danger to which 
ſſels was expoſed, than they marched with the cover- 
ing army to the Schelde, which they paſſed in:pontocns 
without oppoſition, notwithſtanding! the formidable works 
which the French had raiſed. They gow 8 
4115 them 
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them with precipitation, to the ſurpriſe of the confede- 
rates, who had laid their account with the loſs of a thous 
ſand men in the attack. Having: paſſed the river between 
Eſkenaffe and Hauterive, as well as at other plates, they 
marched to Oudenarde, where they received intelligence 
that the elector had retreated. Then prince Eugene re- 
turned to Liſle, and the duke of Marlborough proceeded 
to Bruſſels, where he was received with joy and accla- 
mation. He afterwards took poſt at Oudenarde, ſo às to 
maintain a communication with prince Eugene. 
SdXXXVIII. The beſiegers having made Jodgments 

and raiſed batteries on the ſecond counterfcarp of the cita- 
del, ſent a meſſage to Boufflers, intimating, that if he 
would ſurrender before the opening of the batteries, he 
ſhould have an honourable capitulation; otherwiſe he and 
his garriſon muſt be made priſoners of war. He choſe to 
avoid the laſt part of the alternative; Hoſtages were ex- 
changed on the eighth day of December, and the articles 
ſigned on the tenth 3 when the mareſchal aad his garriſon 
marched out with the honours of war, and were conducted 
to Douay. In this great enterpriſe, ſpirit and perſe- 
verance made amends. for want of foreſight and ſkill, 
which was flagrant on the ſide of the confederates; yet 
their ſucceſs was owing in a great meaſure to the impro« 
vidence and miſcondu& of the beſieged. The French 
generals never dreamed that the allies would attempt any 
thing of conſequence after the reduction of Liſle, conſis 
dering the advanced ſeaſon of the year, and theretore they 
returned to Paris, after having diftributed their arm 
into winter - quarters. But their indefatigable antagoni 
were determined to ſtrike another ſtroke of importance 
before their forces ſhovid ſeparate. On the twentieth day 
of December they inveſted the city of Ghent on all fides 
and on the thirtieth, when the batteries were ready to 


open, the count de la Motte, who commanded the garri- 


ſon, deſired to capitulate. On the third day of the next 
month he marched out with thirty battalions and ſixteen 
quadrons, which were conducted to Tournay; while 
the duke of Argyle, with fix Britiſh battalions, took 


poſſeſſion of the town and citadel. Then the enemy aban- 


doned 
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doned Bruges, Plaſſendahl, and Leffinghen; and the ps; 
nerals of the allies, having ſettled the plan} of 8 
quarters, repaired to Holland, leaving the forces under 
the command of count Tilly. The French king was 
confounded and diſmayed at theſe conqueſts in the Ne. 
therlands, Nor was he eaſy on tke fide. of Dauphine; 
In ſpite of all the vigilance and activity of Villars, the 
duke of Savoy made himſelf maſter of the important for- 
treſſes of Exilles, La Perouſe, the valley of St. Martin, 
and Feneſtrells; ſo that by the end of the campaign he 
| had ſecured a barrier to his own frontiers, and opened a 
wax into the French provinces, after having made a di. 
verſion in favour of king Charles, by obliging the enemy 
£0 ſend a ſtrong detachment from Rouſillon to the aſſiſt. 
XIX. The campaign ia Catalonia was produc. 
tive of a great event. Count Guido de Staremberg ar. 
. rived at Barcelona on the laſt day of April: But the Im- 
perial troops brought from Italy by admiral Leake did 
not land in time to relieve Tortoſa, whick the duke of 
Orleans beſieged and took, together with Denia, the gar- 
riſon of which were made priſoners of war, contrary to 
the articles of capitulation. Theſe loſſes, however, were 
abundantly made up to the allies by the conqueſt of Sar- 
dimia and Minorca. ' Sir John Leake, having taken cn 
board a handful of troops, under the conduct of the 
marquis d'Alconzel, ſet fail for Cagliari, and ſummoned 
the viceroy to fubmit to king Charles. As he did not 
end an unmediate anſwer, the admiral began to bombard 
the city, and the inhabitants compelled him to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. The greater of the iſon enliſted 
themſelves in the ſervice of Charles. The deputies of 
the ſtates being aſſembled by the marquis d' Alconzel, 
acknowledged that prince as their ſovereign, and agreed 
to furniſh his army with thirty thouſand facks of corn, 
which were accordingly tranſported to Catalonia, where 
there was a great ſcarcity of proviſion. + Major-general 
Stanhope having planned the conqueſt of Minorca, and 
concerted with the admiral the meaſures neceſſary to put 
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battalions of Spaniards, Italians, and Portugueze: At 
the head of theſe he embarked at Barcelona with à fine 
tram of Britiſn artillery, accompanied by brigadier Wade 
and colonel Petit, an engineer of great reputation. They 
landed on the iſland, about ten miles from St. Philip's 
fort, on the twenty · ſixth of Auguſt, with about eight 
hundred marines, which augmented their number to 
about three thouſand. Next day they erected batteries; 
and general Stanhope ordered a number of arrows to be 
ſhot into the place, to which papers were affixed, written 
in the Spaniſh and French languages, containing threats, 
that all the garriſon ſhould be ſent to the mines, if they 
would not furrender before the batteries were finiſhed. 
The garriſon conſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards and fix 
hundred French marines, commanded by colonel la Jon- 
quire, who imagined that the number of the beſiegers 
amounted to at leaſt ten thouſand, ſo artfully had they 
been drawn up in fight of the enemy. The batteries be- 
gan to play, and in a little time' demoliſhed four towers 
that ſerved as out-works to the fort: Then they made a 
breach in the outward wall, through which brigadier 
Wade, at the head of the grenadiers, ſtormed a'redoubt, 
with ſuch extraordinary valour as ſtruck the beſieged with 
conſternation. On the ſecond or third day they thought 
proper to beat a parley, and capitulated, on condition, 
That they ſhould march out with the honours of war:? 
That the Spaniards” ſhould be tranſported to Murcia, 
and the French to Toulon. Theſe haſt, however, were 
detained, by way of reprifal for the garriſon of Denia. 
The 8. —. governor was ſo mortified when he learned 


the real number of the heſiegers, that, on his arrival at 


Murcia, he threw himſelf out of a window in deſpair, 
and was killed upon the ſpot. La Jonquire was confined, 
for life, and all the French officers incurred their maſter's 
diſpleaſure. Fort St. Philip being thus reduced, to the 
amazement of all Europe, and the garriſon of Fort For- 
nelles having ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to the ad- 
mirals Leake and Whitaker, the inhabitants gladly ſub- 
mitted to the Engliſh government, for king Philip had 
oppreſſed and deprived them of their privileges: General 
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Stanhope appointed colonel Petit governor of Fort St. 
Philip, and deputy-governor ef the whole iſland. After 
this important conqueſt he returned to the army in Spain, 
where an unſueceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe Tortoſa finiſhed 
the operations of the campaign”, 
XL. The Britiſh fleet not only contributed to the re- 
duction of Minorca, but likewiſe overawed the pope, 
who had endeavoured to form à league of the princes in 
Italy againſt the emperor. This pontiff had manifeſted 
bis partiality to the houſe of Bourbon in ſuch a palpable 
anner, that his Imperial majeſty ordered monſieur de 
onneval to march with the troops that were in Italy, 
reinforced by thoſe belonging to the duke of Modena, and 
Invade the dutchy of Ferrara. He accordingly took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Comachio and ſome other places, pretending 
they were allodial eſtates belonging to the duke of Mo- 
dena, and fiefs of the emperor, ro which the Holy See 
had no lawful claim, - The viceroy of Naples was forbid 
. any money to Rome; and the council of the 
L * up a long memorial, containing the pre- 
tensions of his catholic majeſty, which ſtruck at the very 
foundation of the pope's temporal power. His holineſs 
wrote a long remonſtrance to the emperor, on the injuſtice 
of thoſe proceedings, and declared that he would aſſen 
this cauſe though he ſhould loſe his life in the conteſt. 
He forthwith began to raiſe an army, and revived a plan 
of forming a league among the princes and ſtates of Italy 
Fox, their mutual defence. Sir John Leake had received 
orders to. bombard Civita-Vecchia, in reſentment for the 
Pope's having countenanced the pretender's expedition to ret! 
9 — Britain: But as the emperor and duke of Savoy coi 
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hoped, to effect an accommodation with the court of ( 
Tome they prevailed upon the Engliſh admiral to ſuſ 21 
hoſtilities until they ſhould have tried the method of ne- eon 
gotiation. The marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe noble- Mu 
man, was ſent as ambaſſador to Rome; but the pope ſuit 
would, not receive him in that quality. Elated with the ors 
promiſes/ of France, he ſet the emperor at defiance; and . bai! 
bis troops having ſurpriſed a body of Imperialiſts, were hee 
40 barbarous as to cut them all in pieces. The duke of mh 
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emperor, which had ſerved under that prince, were or- 


dered to march into the papal. territories, and drove the 


ſorces of his holineſs before them, without any regard to 
number. Bologna capitulated; and Rome began to 
tremble with the apprehenſion of being once more ſacked 
by a German army. Then the pope's courage failed ; he 
was glad to admit the marquis de Prie as envoy from the 
emperor. He conſented to diſband his new levies; to ac- 
commodate the Imperial tropps with winter quarters in 
the papal territories ; to grant the inveſtiture of Naples to 
king Charles; and to allow at all times a paſſage to the 
Imperial — through his dominions. On the Upper 
Rhine the electors of Bavaria and Hanover were ſo weak, 
that they could not undertake any thing of conſequence 
againſt each other. In Hungary the diſputes ſti} conti- 
nued between the emperor and the malcontents. Poland 
was at length delivered from the oppreſſion exerciſed by 
the king of Sweden, who marched into the Ukraine again 
the ezar of Muſcovy, notwithſtanding the ſubmiſſion with 
which that monarch endeavcured to appeaſe his indigna- 
tion. During the ccurſe of this year the Engliſh mer- 
chants ſuſtained no conſiderable loſſes by ſea : The 
cruizers were judiciouſſy ſtationed, and the trade was re- 
gularly ſupplied with convoys. In the Weſt Indies com- 
modore Wager deſtroyed the admiral of the galleons, and 
took the rear- admiral on the coaſt of Carthagena. Had 
the officers of his ſquadron done their duty, the greateſt 
part of the fleet would have fallen into his hands. At his 
return to Jamaica two of his captains were tried by a 
court- martial, and diſmiſſed from the ſervice. | 
$ XLI. The court of England was about this time not 
a little diſquieted, by the conſequences of an outrage 


committed on the perſon of the count de Matueof, rhe 


Muſcovite ambaſſador. He was publicly arreſted at the 
ſuit of a laceman, and maltreated by the bailiffs, who 
dragged him to prifon, where he continued until he was 


bailed by the earl cf Feverſham. Incenſed at this inſult, 


he demanded redreſs of the government, and was ſeconded 
in his remon!2rances by the miniſters of the emperor, the 
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king of Pruſha, and ſeveral other foreign potentates. 
The queen expreſſed uncommon indignation - againſt the 
Authors of this violence, who were immediately appre. 
bended, and orders were given to proſecute them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity of the law. Matueof repeated his 
complaints with great acrimony ; and Mr. fecretay 
Boyle aſſured him, in the queen's name, that he ſhould 
have ample ſatisfaction. Notwithſtanding this aflurance, 
he demanded a paſs for himſelf and family; refuſed the 
ordinary preſents at his departure; and retired to Hol- 
land. From thence he tranſmitted a memorial, with a 
letter from the czar to the queen, inſiſting upon her pu- 
-niſbing with death all the perſons concerned in violating 
the law of nations upon the perſon of his ambaſſador, 
Such puniſhment being altogether inconſiſtent with the 
laws of England, the queen and her miniſtry were ex- 
' tremely perplexed, and held ſeveral councils, to delibe- 
rate upon the meaſures proper to he taken on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. On the twenty- eighth day of October, prince George 
of Denmark died of an aſthma and dropſy, with which he 
had been long afflifted. He was a prince of an amiable 
rather than a ſhining character, brave, , good-natured, 
modeſt, and humane, but devoid of great talents and 
ambition. He bad always lived in harmony with the 
queen, who, during the whole term of their union, and 
eſpecially in his laſt illneſs, approved herſelf a pattern of 
conjugal truth and tenderneſs. At his death the earl of 
Pembroke was created lord high admiral, the earl of 
Wharton promoted to the government of Ireland, and 


Jord Somers appointed prefident of the council. Not- 


withſtand ing theſe promotions of the whig noblemen, the 
duke of Marlborough declined apace in his credit with the 
queen, who privately conſulted and repoſed her chief con. 
fidence in Mr. Harley, though he had no viſible concern 
in the adminiſtration. 

4 XLII. The new parliament, in which the whigh in- 


tereſl ſtill preponderated, was aſſembled on the fixtcenth 


day of November, when they were given to underiiand, 


by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, that the archbiinop 


of Canterbury, the chancellor, the lord-treaſurer, - 
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lord-ſteward, and the maſter of the horſe, were appointed 
to- repreſent the perſon of her majeſty, whom decency 
would not permit to appear in the houſe ſo ſoon after the 
death of her conſort. Sir Richard Onflow being choſen 
ſpeaker of the lower houſe with the. queen's approbation, 
the chancellor, in a ſpeech to both houſes, recommended 
the vigorous proſecution of the war, telling them her 
majeſty hoped they would enable her to make a conſider- 
able augmentation for preſerving and improving the ad- 
vantages which the allies had gained in the Netherlands: 
That ſhe deſired they would prepare ſuch bills as might 
confirm and render the Union effectual; and that if — 
would propoſe means for the advancement of trade and 
manufacture, ſhe would take pleaſure in enacting ſuch 
proviſions. Both houſes having preſented addreſſes of 
condolence and congratulation, on the death of prince 
George, and the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms during the 
laſt r the commons took cognizance of contro- 
verted elections, which were decided with ſhameful par- 
tiality for the whig faction. Then they proceeded to con- 
ſider the different branches of the ſupply: They approved 
of an augmentation of ten thouſand men, which was 
judged neceſſary for the more vigorous proſecution of the 
war; and they voted above ſeven millions for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. The Bank agreed to-circulate two 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds in exchequer bills 
for the government, on condition that the term of their 
continuance ſhould be prolonged for one- and- twenty 
years; and that their ſtock of two millions two hundred 
and one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- one pounds 
ſhould be doubled by a new ſubſcription. The two- 
thirds ſubſidy was appropriated for the intereſt of the mo- 
ney raiſed by this expedient. | 


- SXLIII. Great debates having ariſen about Scottiſh 


elections, the houſe conſidered the petitions and repreſent- 
ations that were delivered, touching the incapacity of 
the eldeſt ſons, of Scottiſh peers, excluded from fitting in 
the parliament of Great Britain. Counſel. being heard 
upon the ſubject, that incapacity was confirmed: And 


new writs were illued, that new members might be 
| ele &ted 
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elected for the ſhires of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in the 
room of William lord Haddo, and ſames lord Jobaftown, 
Petitions were likewiſe preſented to the houſe of lords, 
by ſome Scottiſh peers, concerning their right of voting, 
and ſigning proxies. After warm debates, the houſe 
upon a diviſion, determined that a Scottiſh lord created 
a peer of Great Britain ſhould no longer retain his vote 
in Scotland; and that the noblemen who were in the 
caſſle of Edinburgh had a right to ſign proxies, after 
baving taken the oaths to the government. The Scottiſh 
Peers and commoners that ſat in the Britiſh parliament 
were divided into two factions. The duke of Queenſ- 
was in great credit with the queen and the lord- 

| ſurer, by whoſe intereſt he was appointed ſecretary of 
Rate for Scotland. His influence in elections was fo 
great, that all offices in that kingdom were beſtowed ac- 
cording to his recommendation. He was oppoſed by the 
dukes of Hamilton, Montroſe, and Roxburgh, who 


were ſupported by the earl of Sunderland and lord So. 


mers; ſo that the whole intereſt in that country was en- 
| ore by one or other member of the miniſtry. A bill 

ra general naturalization of all proteſtants was brought 
into the houſe, and, notwithſtanding violent oppoſition 
from the tories, both among the lords and commons, was 
enacted into a Jaw. The whigs argued for this bill, as a 
meaſure that would encourage induftry, improve trade 
and manufacture, and repair the waſte of men which the 
war had occaſioned : But one of their chief motives was 
to throw an addition of foreigners into the balance againſt 
the landed intereſt. The tories pleaded, that a conflux 
of aliens might prove dangerous to the conſtitution : 
That they would retain a fondneſs for their native coun- 
tries, and, in times of war, act as ſpies and enemies: 

That they would infinvate themſelves into places of truſt 

and profit; become members of parliament ; and, by 

frequent intermarriages, contribute to the extinction or 
the Engliſh race: That they would add to the number ob 
the poor, already fo expenſive; and ſhare the bread of the 
labourers and tradeſmen of England. LS 


& XLIV. 
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S XLIV. An inquiry being ſet on foot in both houſes, 
concerning the late intended invaſion in Scotland, lord 
Haverſham and the other tory members endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, that proper precautions had not been taken 
for the ſecurity of that kingdom, even after the mimiftry 
had received undoubted intelligence of the pretenderꝰs de · 
ſign: That ſince the attempt had miſcarried, many per- 
ſons of quality had been apprehended, and ſeverely uſed 
by the government, on pretended ſuſpieion of high trea- 
ſon; though, in all probability, the aim of the miniſtry, 
in confining thoſe, perſons, was to remove all poſſibility 
of their oppoſing the court at the enſuing elections for 
members of parliament. Theſe aſſertions were ſupported 
by many inconteſted facts and ſnrewd arguments; not- 
withſtanding which, the majority were ſo little diſpoſed 


to find fault, that the inquiry iſſued in a joint addreſs to 


the queen, containing reſolutions, that timely and effec- 
tual care had been taken to diſappoint the deſigns of her 
majeſty s enemies, both at home and abroad. A bill, how- 
ever, was brought into the houſe of lords, under the title of 
« An act for improving the union of the two kingdoms. 
It related to trials for. treaſon in Scotland, which by 
this law were regulated aecording to the manner of pro- 
ceed ing in England, with ſome ſmall variation. The 
Scottiſh members oppoſed it as an encroachment upon the 
form of their laws; and they were joined by thoſe who 
had laid it down as a maxim to oppoſe all the court mea- 


ſures: Nevertheleſs, the bill paſſed through both houſes, 


and received the royal aſſent. Vet, in order to ſweeten 
this unpalatable medicine, the queen conſented to an act 
of grace, by which all treaſons were pardoned, except 
thoſe committed on the high ſeas : An exception levelled 
at thoſe who had embarked with the pretender. Ma- 
Jor-general Webb, who had been defrauded of : his due 
honour, in a partial repreſentation of the battle of Wy- 
nendale, tranſmitted by Cardonnel, ſecretary to the duke 
of Marlborough, was now thanked by the houſe of com- 
mons for the great and eminent- ſervices. which he had 
rformed in that engagement, This motion was made 
Y the tories; and the whigs did not fail to procure a 

| Cane 
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8 of Ghent's being taken arrived, the lords and com- 
mons congratulated the queen on this laſt effort of a glo- 
rious campaign; and the duke, at his arrival, was 
thanked, in the name of the peers, by the lord chancellor. 
As he was ſuppoſed to have brought over propoſals of 
peace, the two houſes, in an addreſs, deſired the queen 
would infift on the demolition of Dunkirk, which was a 
neſt of pirates that "infeſted the ocean, and did infinite 
prejudice to the commerce of England. The queen pro- 
miſed to comply with their requeſt. But ſhe was not a 
Jittle ſurpriſed at the next addreſs they preſented, humbly 
entreating, that'ſhe would have ſuch indulgence to the 
hearty defires of her ſubjects, as to entertain thoughts of 
a ſecond marriage. She told them, that the proviſion ſhe 
had made for the proteſtant ſucceſſion would always be a 
how much ſhe had at heart the future happineſs of 


the kingdom; but the ſubject of this addreſs was of ſuch. 


a nature, that ſhe was perſuaded they did not expect a 
— ney Womge were 
LV. The laws having been found inſufficient to 
2 capitally the authors of the inſult offered to the 
Muſcovite ambaſſador, a bill was brought into the houſe 
of commons for preſerving the privileges of ambaſſadors 
and other foreign miniſters; and paſſed through both 
houſes: As did another, to prevent the laying of wagers 
relating to the public, a practice which had been carried 
to à degree of infatuation; and by which many unwary 
perſons fell a facrifice to crafty adventurers. On the 
ourteenth day of March (1709) the commons voted the 
ſum'of one hundred and three thouſand two hundred and 
three pounds, for the relief of the inhabitants of Nevis 


and St. Chriſtopher's, who had ſuffered by the late inva- 


fion: And on the twenty-firſt day of April the parlia- 
ment was prorogued. The Muſcovite ambaſſador conti- 
nued to write expoſtulatory letters to Mr. ſecretary Boyle, 
who at laſt owned, that the laws of the kingdom did not 
admit of fuch puniſhment as he demanded. An inform- 
ation was tried in the court of queen's bench for "= 
a f = : maje * 


pliment of the ſame nature to the duke of Marlbo. 
„even before he returned to England. When the 
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majeſty againſt Thomas Morton, laceman, and thirteen 


otber perſons concerned in the inſult, of which they were 


found guilty; and the ſpecial matter of the privileges of 
— —— was to be argued next term beſore the judges. 
Meanwhile, the queen, by way af ſatisfaction to the 
czar, condeſeended to make ſolemn excuſes hy her am- 
baſſador; to repair Matueof s honour by a letter, and 
indemnify him for all his coſts and damages: Conceſſions 
with which the czar and his ambaſſador declared them- 
ſelves well ſatisfied. The convocation had been fum- 
moned, choſen, and returned with the new parliament: 
But as the old ſpirit was ſuppoſed to prevail in the lower 
houſe, the queen, by writ to the archbiſhop, ordered him 


to prorogue it from time to time, until the ſeſſion of par- 


hament was finiſhed, _ 


{ I. Negotiation for peace ineffectual. 5 II. The allied 

army befieges and takes Tournay. $ III. The French 
are defeated at Malplaquet. S IV. Mons furrendered. 
4 V. Campaign in Spain. SI VI. The French king's 
4 als of treating rejetted by the States-general. 
$ VII. Account of Dr. Sacheverel. & VIII. He is 
impeached by tbe commons. & IX. Hes trial. & X. 
Debates upon it in the houſe of lords. & XI. He ts 
filenced for three years. I XII. Conferences at Ger- 
truy 5. $ XIII. Pride and obflinacy of the 
Dutch. & XIV. Douay befieged and taken by the con- 
federates, as well as Bethune, Aire, and St. Fenant. 


S XV. King Charles obtains. a victory over Philip at 


cioſa. XVII. The whis miniftry diſgraced. & XVIII. 
7 — ament is diſſolved. & XIX. Meeting of the new- 
par - {I XX. The duke of Marlborough inſulted 

and reviled. & XXI. Inquiry into the conduct of the 
war in Spain. I XXII. Severe votes in the 2 of 
commons againſt thoſe who invited over the poor Pala- 
tines, d XXIII. Harley flabbed at the — 


| Saragoſſa, and enters Madrid. & XVI. Baitle of Villawi- 
Ze park 
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y Guiſcard; and created earl of Oxford. & XXIV; 
Death of the emperor Foſeph.' & XXV. Repreſentation 
' bythe” commons to the queen, & XXVI. Proceedings 
n the convocation.” & XXVII. The duke of Maribo. 
' "rough continues to command the allied army. & XXVIII. 
Die ſurpriſes ibe French lines. & XXIX. Reduces 
Bouebain. S XXX. The duke of Argyle commands the 
©" Britifh troops in Spain. King Charles elected emperor, 
XXI. Exptettition to Canada. & XXXII. Inſolence 
N the Facodites in Scotland. & XXXIII. A negotia. 
tis ſet on foof between the courts of France and Eng- 
land. J XXXIV. Prior is ſent to Fontainebleau. 
S XXV. Menager arrives: privately in England. 
+ XXXVI. The French king's propoſals diſagreeable to 
the allies. & XXXVII. Violent debate upon them tn 
, the houſe of lords. & XXXVIII. The duke of Hamil- 
ton title of duke of Brandon diſallowed. Bill againſt 
occaſonal conformity paſſes. '' & XXXIX. Duke of 
_ Marlborough diſmiſſed from all his employments. Twelve 
ne peers created. & XL. Prince Eugene of Savoy 
arrives in England. & XLI. Walpole expelled the houſe 
- of commons. XLII. Votes againſt the duke of Marl. 
© Borough. © S XLIII. Reſolutions againſt tbe barrier. 
- "treaty and the Dutch.” S XLIV.- As unfavourable 
15 the preſoyterian' diſcipline in Scotland. 
$1. Tux French king was by this. time reduced.to 
uch a ſtate of . kumiliation by the loſſes of the 
laſt campaign, and a ſevere winter, which completed the 
miſery of his ſubjects, that he reſolved to ſacrifice all the 
conſiderations of pride and ambition, as well as the inte- 
reſt of his grandſon, to his deſire of peace, which was 
no become ſo neceſſary and indiſpenſable. He deſpatched 
the preſident Rouills privately to Holland, with general 
12 of peace, and the offer of a good barrier to the 
tates-· general, ſtill entertaining hopes of being able to 


detach them from the confederacy. This miniſter con - 


ferred in ſecret with Buys and Vanderduſſen, the pen- 
ſionaries of Amſterdam and Gouda, at Moerdyke, from 
whence he was permitted to proceed to Woerden, Rees 
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Leyden and Utrecht; The ſtates immediately commu+ 
nicited his propoſals to the courts of Vienna and Great 
Britain. Printe Eugene and the duke of Marlborough 
arrived àt thꝭ Hague in April, and conferred with the 
grand penſionary Heinſius, Buys, and Vanderduſſen, on 
the ſubject of the French propoſals, which! were deemed 
unſatis factory. Rouillẽ immediately deſpatehed a courier 
to Paris, for further inſtructions; and the duke of Marl - 
borough returned to England, to make the queen ac- 
quainted with the progreſs of the negotiation. Louis, in 
order to convince the ſtates of his fincerity, ſent the mar- 
quis de Torcy, his ſecretary for foreign affairs, to the 
Hague, with freſh offers, to which the deputies would 
make no anſwer until they knew the ſentiments of the 
queen of Great Britain. The duke of Mariborough 
croſſed the ſeas a ſecond time, accompanied by the lord 
viſcount Townſhend, as ambaſſador extraordinary, and 
joint plenĩpotentiary: Prince Eugene being likewiſe at 
the Hague, the conferences were begun. The French 
miniſter declared that his maſter would conſent to the de- 
molition of Dunkirk : That he would abandon the pre- 

tender, and diſmiſs him from his dominions: That he 


would acknowledge the queen's title and the proteſtant ; 


ſucceſſion : That he would renounce all pretenſions to the 
Spaniſh monarchy. and cede the places in the Netherlands 
which the States-general demanded for their barrier: 
That he would treat with the emperor on the footing of 
the treaty concluded at Ryſwick, and even demoliſh the 
fortifications of Straſburgh. The miniſters of the allies, 
rendered proud and wanton by ſucceſs, and ſeeing their 
own private intereſt in the continuation. of the war, in- 
ſited upon the reſtitution of the Upper and Lower Al- 
ſace to the empire; upon the French monarch's reſtoring 
A in its preſent condition; upon his ceding the 

town and caſtellany of Liſle, demoliſhing Dunkirk, New 
Briſac, Fort Louis, and Hunningen. In a word, their 
demands were ſo inſolent, that Louis would not have ſuf- 


fered them to be mentioned in his hearing, had not he 


been reduced to the laſt degree of diſtreſs. One can 
hardly read them without feeling a ſentiment of com- 
Vol. Il, T . _ paſhon 
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to Europe, and been ſo long accuſtomed: to victory 
and-conqueſt. \.- Notwithſtanding / the diſcouraging deſ- 
patches he had received from the preſident Rowille, after 
is firſt conferences with the deputies, he could not be- 
lieve that the Dutch would be ſo blind to their own inte. 
reſt, as to reject the ad in commerce, and the bar. 
rier, which he had offered. He could not conceive that 
they would ehuſe to bear the burden of exceflive taxes 
in proſecuting a war, the events of which would always 
be uncertain, rather than enjoy the bleſſings of peace, 
ſecurity, and advantageous commerce : He flattered 
himſelf, that the allies would not fo far deviate from their 
purpoſed aim of eftabliſhing a balance of power, as to 
throw ſuch an enormous weight into the ſcale of the 
houſe of Auſtria, which-cheriſhed all the — — am- 
bition and arbitrary principles, without the liberality of 
ſentiment peculiar to the houſe of Bourbon. In propor. 
tion as they roſe in their demands, Louis fell in his con- 
deſcenſion. His ſ of ſtate, the marquis de Torey, 
poſted in diſguiſe to Holland, on the faith of a common 
blank paſſport. © He ſolicited, he ſoothed, he ſupplicated, 
and made conceſſions in the name of his ſovereign. He 
found the ſtates were wholly guided by the influence of 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough. He found 
theſe generals clated, haughty, overbearing, and impla- 
cable. He in private attacked the duke of Marlborough 
on his weakeſt fide: He offered to that nobleman a large 
ſum of money, provided he would effe& a peace on cer- 
tain conditions. The propoſal was rejected. The duke 
found his enemies in England increaſing, and his credit 
at court in the wane; and he knew that nothing but a 
-continuation of the war, and new victories, could ſup 
his influence in England. Torcy was ſenſible that his 
country was utterly exhauſted ; That Louis dreaded 
nothing ſo much as the opening of the campaign ; and he 
agreed to thoſe articles upon which they infifted as preli- 
minaries. m_ 3 kin g was confounded = _ 
propoſals: He felt the complicated pangs of grief, 
thame, and indignation, He rejected the preliminaries 


wil 
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„ich diſdain. He even deigned to ſubmit his condust to 


the judgment of his ſubjects. His offers were publiſhed, 
together with the demands of the allies. His people in- 
tereſted themſelves in the glory of their monarch. They 
exclaimed againſt the cruelty and arrogance of his ene. 
mies. Though impoveriſhed and half. ſtarved by the 
war, they reſolved to expend their whole ſubſtance in his 
ſupport; and rather to fight his battles without pay, 
than leave him in the dire neceſſity of complying with 
ſuch diſhonourable terms. Animated by theſe ſentiments, 
they made ſuch efforts as amazed the whole world. The 
— being rejected by the French king, Roville 
was ordered to quit Holland in four-and- twenty hours 3 
and the generals of the confederates reſolved to open the 
campaign without further heſitatio . 

$ IT. Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough pro- 
teeded to Flanders, and towards the end of June the 
allied army encamped in the plain of Liſle, to the num- 
ber of one hundred and ten thouſand fighting men. At 
the ſame time, the mareſchal Villars, accounted the moſt 
fortunate general in France, aſſembled the French forces 
in the plain of Lens, where he began to throw up 
entrenchments. The confederate generals having obſerved 
his ſituation, and perceiving he could not be attacked 
with any probability of ſucceſs, reſolved to undertake 
the ſiege of Tournay, the garriſon of which Villars had 
imprudently weakened. Accordingly, they made a feint 
_ Ypres, in order to deceive the enemy, and convert 

| their attention to that fide, while they ſuddenly in- 
veſted Tournay on the twenty ſeventh day of June, - 
Though the garriſon did not exceed twelve weakened 
battalions, and four ſquadrons: of dragoons, the place 
was fo ſtrong, both by art and nature, and lieutenant de 
Surville, the governor, poſſeſſed ſuch admirable talents, 
that the ſiege was protracted, contrary to the expectation 
of the allies, and coſt them a great number of men, not- 
withſtanding all the precautions that could be taken for 
the ſafety of the troops. As the beſiegers proceeded by 
the method of ſap, their miners frequently met with thoſe 
of the enemy under ground, and fought with —_— 
T 2 
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and piſtol. The volunteers on both ſides preſented them. 
ſelves to theſe ſubterraneous combats, in the midſt of 
mines and countermines ready primed for exploſion, 


Sometimes they were kindled by accident, and ſometimes 


ſprung by — elign 3: ſo that great numbers of thoſe brave 
men were ſtifled below, and — battalions blown into the 
air, or buried in the rubbiſh. On the twenty- eighth day 
of July, the beſiegers having effected a prafticable 
breach, and made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a general 
aſſault, the enemy offered to capitulate: The town was 
ſurrendered upon conditions, and the garriſon retired to 
the citadel. Surville likewiſe entered into a treaty about 
giving up the citadel: The articles being ſent to the 
count of Verſailles, Louis would not ratify them, except 
upon condition that there ſliould be a general ceſſation in 
the Netherlands till the fifth day of September. Hoſti- 
lities were renewed on the eighth day of Auguſt, and 

ecuted with uncommon ardour and animoſity. On the 
thirtieth, Surville defired to capitulate on certain articles, 
which were rejected by the duke of Marlborough, who 
gave him to underſtand that he had no terms to expett, 
but muſt ſurrender at diſcretion. . At length, his provi- 
fon being quite exhauſted, he was obliged to ſurrender 
himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war, though they 
were permitted to return to France, on giving their parole 
that they would not act in the field until a like number: of 
the allies ſhould be releaſed. -_ . 

III. The next object that attrafted the eyes of. the 
eee was the city of Mons, which they 
reſolved to beſiege with all poſſible expedition. They 
paſſed the Schelde on the third day of September, and 
detached the prince of Heſſe to attack the French lines 


from the Haiſne to the Sombre, which were abandoned 


at his approach. On the ſeventh day of September, 
mareſchal de Boufflers arrived in the French camp at 
+. "Arey content to act in an inferior capacity to Villars, 
although his ſuperior in point of ſeniority. The duke 
of Marlborough having received advice that the French 
were on their march to attack the advanced body under 
+2 of Heſſe, * _ Havre, in __ 
— 
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fupport that detachment. . On the ninth the allies made 
a motion to the left, by which the two armies were 
brought ſo near each other, that a mutual — 
enſued. The French army, amounting to one hundre 

and twenty thouſand men, were poſted behind the woods 
of La Merte and Tanieres, in the neighbourhood of 
Malplaquet. The confederates, nearly of the ſame 
number, encamped with the right near Sart and Bleron, 
and the left on the edge of the wood of Lagniere; the 
head - quarters being at Blaregnies. The enemy, inſtead 
of attacking the allies, began to fortify their camp, 
which was naturally ſtrong, with triple entrenchments. 
In a word, they were ſo covered with lines, hedges, en- 
trenchments, cannon, and trees laid acroſs, that they 


ſeemed to be quite inacceſſible. Had the confederates 


attacked them on the ninth, the battle would not have 
been ſo bloody, and the victory would have proved more 
deciſive; for they had not then begun to ſecure the 
camp: But Marlborough poſtponed the engagement 
until they ſhould be reinforced by eighteen battalions 
which had been employed in the ſiege of Tournay; and, 
in the mean time, the French fortified themſelves with 
incredible diligence and deſpatch. On the eleventh day 
of September, early in the morning, the confederates, 
favoured by a thick fog, erected batteries on each wing, 


and in the centre; and about eight o'clock, the weather 


clearing up, the attack began. Eighty- ſix battalions on 
the right, commanded by general Schahlemborgh „the 
duke of Argyle, and other generals, and ſupported by 
two- and twenty battalions under count Lottum, attacked 
the left of the enemy with ſuch vigour, that, notwith- 
ſtanding their lines and barricadoes, they were in leſs 
than an hour driven from their entrenchments, into the 
woods of Sart and Tanieres. The prince of Orange and 
baron Pagel, with ſix-and-thirty Dutch battalions, ad- 
vanced againſt the right of the enemy, poſted in the wood 
of La Merte, and covered with three entrenchments. 
Here the battle was maintained with the moſt deſperate 
courage on both ſides. The Dutch obliged the Freneh 
to quit the firſt entrenchment; but were repulſed _ 
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perſiſted in his efforts with incredi 9 IT and in. 
trepidity, even after two horſes been killed under 
him, and the greater part of his officers either ſlain or 
diiſabled. The French fought with an obſtinacy of cou. 
rage that bordered on deſpair, till ſeeing their lines forced, 
their left wing and centre giving way, and their general, 
Villars, dangerouſly wounded, they made an excellent 
retreat towards Bavay, under the conduct of Boufflers, 
and took poſt between Queſnoy and Valenciennes. The 
feld of battle they abandoned to the confederates, with 
about forty colours and ſtandards, ſixteen pieces of ar- 
tillery, and a good number of priſoners: But this was 
the deareſt victory the allies had ever purchaſed. About 
twenty thouſand of their beſt troops were killed in the 
engagement; whereas the enemy did not loſe half the 
number, and retired at leiſure, perfectly recovered of that 
apprehenſion with which they had been ſor ſome years in- 
ſpired and overawed by the ſucceſſes of their adverſaries. 
On the ſide of the allies, count Lottum, general Tettau, 
count Oxienſtern, and the marquis of Tullibardine, were 
killed, with many other officers of diſtinction. Prince 
Eugene was ſlightly wounded on the head: Lieutenant. 
general Webb received a ſhot in the groin. The duke of 
Argyle, who diſtinguiſhed 2 by extraordinary 
feats of valour, eſeaped unhurt; but ſeveral muſket balls 
penetrated through his clothes, hat, and perriwig. In 
the French army, the chevalier de St. George — 
twelve times with the houſehold- troops, and in the laſt 
was wounded with a ſword in the arm. The mareſchal 
de Villars confidently aſſerted, that if he himſelf had not 


been diſabled, the confederates would certainly have been 


8 IV. Conſidering the ſituation. of the French, the 
number of their troops, and the manner in which they 
were fortified, nothing could be more raſh and imprudent 
than the attack, which coſt the lives of ſo many gallant 
men, and was attended with ſo little advantage to the 
conquerors. Perhaps tlie duke of Marlborough thought 
Aa victory was abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport kis ſinking 


intereſt 


were unfayourable to the allies. On the ſeventh of May 


intereſt - at the court of Great Britain. His intention 
was to have given battle before. the enemy had entrenched 
themſelves 3 but prince Eugene inſiſted upon delaying the 
action until the reinforcement ſhould arrive from Tour- 
nay. The extraordinary carnage is imputed to the im- 
petuoſity of the prince of Orange, whole aim, through 
this whole war, was to raiſe himſelf into conſideration 
with the States- general, by ſignal: acts of military 
proweſs. The French having retired 10 Valenciennes, 
the allies were left at liberty to beſiege Mons, which 
capitulated about the end of October; and both armies 
were diſtributed in winter-quarters. The campaign on 
the Rhine produced nothing but one ſharp action, between 
adetachment of the French army commanded by the count 
de Borgh, and a body of troops under count Merci, 
who had paſſed the Rhine, in order to penetrate into 
Franchecomte. The Imperial officer was worſted in this 
encounter, with the loſs of two thouſand men; obliged 
to repaſs the river, and retired to Fribourg. In Pied- 
mont, velt-mareſchal Thaun commanded the con- 
federates, in the room of the duke of Savoy, who refuſed 
to take the field until ſome differences, which had ariſen 
between the emperor and him, ſhould be adjuſted. Thaun's 
deſign was to beſiege Briancon : But the duke of Berwick 
had taken ſuch, precautions as fruſtrated his intention, 
though part of the troops under the French general were 
employed in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection of the Camiſars, 
and other malcontents in the Vivarez. Theſe were en- 
tirely defeated in a pitched battle; and Abraham, one 
of their leaders, being taken, was broke alive upon the 
wheel: Three-and-twenty were hanged, and the other pri- 
ſoners ſent to the gallies. The pope delayed acknow- 
ledging king Charles, under various pretences, in hopes 
that the campaign would prove favourable to the houſe 
of Bourbon; till at length the emperor giving him to 
underſtand that his army ſhould take up their winter- 
quarters in the Eccleſiaſtical State, his holineſs ſolemnly 
owned Charles as king of Spain, Naples, and Sicily. 

y V. The military operations in Spain and Portugal 


the 
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the Portugueze and Engliſh were defeated at Caya, by 
the Spaniards, under the command of the mareſchal de 
Bay. The caſtle of Alicant, guarded by two Engliſh 
regiments, had been beſieged, and held out during the 
whole winter. At length the chevalier d'Asfeldt ordered 
— N be 5 and having lodged two hun- 
dred barrels of gunpowder, gave Syburg, the governor, 
to underſtand, that — bis — come out 
and ſee the condition of the works. This offer being 
Ac d, Asfeldt in perſon accompanied them to the 
mine : He told them he could not bear the thoughts of 
0m many brave men periſh in the ruins of a place 
| had fo gallantly defended 3 and allowed them four. 

and-twenty hours to conhder on the reſolution they 
ſhould take. Syburg continued deaf to his remon- 
ſtrances; and, with an obſtinacy that ſavoured more of 
ſtupidity than of valour, determined to ſtand the exploſion. 
When the centinels that were poſted on the fide of the 
hill gave notice, by a preconcerted ſignal; that fire was 
ſet to the mine, the governor ordered the guard to retire, 
and walked out to the parade, accompanied by ſeveral 
officers. The mine being ſprung, the rock opened under 
their feet, and they falling into the chaſm, it inttantly 
cloſed, and cruſhed them to death. Notwithſtanding 
this dreadful incident, colonel d'Albon, who ſucceeded 
do the command, reſolved to defend the place to the laſt 

_ extremity. Sir Edward Whitaker ſailed from Barcelona 
to the relief of the place; but the enemy had erected ſuch 
works as effectually hindered the troops from landing. 

Then general Stanhope, who commanded them, capitu- 
| lated with the Spaniſh general for the garriſon, which 
marched out with all the honours of war, and was tranſ- 
ported to Minorca, where the men were put into quarters 
of refreſhment. On the frontiers of Catalonia, general 
Staremberg maintained his ground, and even annoyed the 
enemy. He paſſed the Segra, and reduced Balaguer: 
Having left a firong garriſon in the place, he repaſſed 


the river, and ſent his forces into winter-quarters. The 


moſt remarkable event of this ſummer was the battle of 
Pultowa, in which the king of Sweden was 3 
mm 9 cated 
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defeated: hy the czar of Muſcovy, and obliged to take 


refuge at Bender, a town of Moldavia, in the Turkiſh 
dommions. Auguſtus immediately marched into Poland 
againſt Staniſlaus, and renounced his own reſignation, as 
if it had been the effect of compulſion. He formed a 
project with the kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, to 


aitack the Swediſh territories in three different places: 
But the 7 and maritime powers prevented the exe- 


cution of this ſcheme, by entering into a guaranty for 
reſerving the peace of the empire. Nevertheleſs, the 
. of Denmark declared war againſt Sweden, and 
tranſported an army over the Sound of Schonen; but 
they were attacked and defeated by the Swedes, and 
obliged to re-embark with the utmoſt precipitation. The 


war ſtill continued to rage in Hungary, where, however, 
t 


the revolters were routed in many petty engagements. - 
VI. Though: the event of the ſummer had been leſs 
unfavourable to France than Luis had reaſon to expect, 
he ſaw that peace was as neceſſary as ever to his kingdom; 
but he thought he might now treat with ſome freedom 
and dignity. His miniſter, Torcy, maintained a corre- 
7 with Mr. Petkum, reſident of the duke of 

olſtein at the Hague: He propoſed to this miniſter, 
that the negotiation ſhould be renewed ; and demanded 
paſſes, by virtue of which the French plenipoten- 


tiaries might repair in ſafety to Holland. In the 


mean time the French king withdrew his troops from 
Spain, on pretence of demonſtrating his | readineſs 
to oblige the allies in that particular; though this 
meaſure was the effect of neceſſity, which obliged 
him to recal thoſe troops for the defence of his own 
dominions. The Statee- general refuſed to _ paſſes 
to the French miniſter; but they allowed Petkum to 


make a journey to Verſailles. In the interim king Philip 
publiſhed a manifeſto, proteſting againſt all that ſhould 


be tranſacted, at the Hague to his prejudice. Far from 


yielding Spain and the Indies to his competitor, he de- 


clared his intention of driving Charles from thoſe places 
that were now in his poſſeſſion. He named the duke of 


Alba and count Bergheyck for his plenipotentiaries, 


time 


and ordered them to notify their credentials to the mari - 
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time powers: But no regard was paid to their intimation, 17 
Philip tampered likewiſe withthe duke of Marlborough ; I in 
and the marquis de Torcy renewed his attempts upon thi 
that general: But all his application and addrels proved 0 
imeffectual. Petkum brought back from Verſailles a 
kind of memorial, importing, that thoſe motives which * 
influenced the French, before the campaign was opened, pre 
no longer ſubſiſted: That the winter ſeaſon naturally of 
produced à ceſſation of arms, during which he would oa 
treat of a general and reaſonable peace, without reſtrict- me 
in bimütlf to the form of the preliminaries which the ol 
allies had pretended to impoſe : That, nevertheleſs, he 1 
would ſtill treat on the foundation of thoſe conditions to tho 
which he had conſented, and ſend plenipotentiaries to chi 
begin the conferences with thoſe of the allies on the firſt ap; 
day of January. The States-general inveighed *- wag be 


this memorial, as a proof of the French king's inlince- fift 
rity erf : certainly had a right to retract thoſe vio 
offers they had formerly rejected. ＋ hey came to a reſo- anc 
bution, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to proſecute the dec 
war wth vigour z and they rote preſling ters on the ene 
ſubject to all their allies. e 
4 VH. The 2 of Great Britain being aſ- peo 
ſembled on the fifteenth day of November, the queen in Gai 
her ſpeech told both houſes, that the enemy had endea- whi 
voured, by falſe appearances and deceitful infinuations of WM the 
a debre- after peace, to create jealouſies among the allies : plai 
That God Aimighty had been pleafed to bleſs the arms the 
of the confederates with a moſt remarkable victory, and mer 
other ſucceſſes, which had laid France open to the im- ſern 
preſſion of the allied arms, and conſequently rendered Sac 
ee more neceſſary to that kingdom than it was at the ack 
| | SPIT of the campaign. She inſiſted upon the ex - the 
iency of proſecuting the advantages ſhe had gained, to p 
5 reducing that exorbitant and oppreſſive power which WW « ] 
had ſo long threatened the liberties of Europe. The WW he 
© parliament were as eager and compliant as ever. They WM dod 
preſented congratulatory addreſſes: They thanked the WW thor 
duke of Marlborough for his fignal ſervices ; while great and 
part of the nation reproached him with having wantonly of 
facrificed fo many thouſand lives to his own oe 
OI; a Interelt 
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intereſt and reputation. In leſs than a month, the com- 
mons granted upwards of ſix millions for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year; and eſtabliſhed a lottery, with other 

funds, to e this enormous ſupply. On the thirteenth 
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day of December, Mr. Dolben, {on to the late archbiſhop 
of York, complained to the houſe of two ſermons 
preached and publiſhed by Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector 
of St. Saviour's in Southwark, as containing poſitions 
contrary to revolution principles, to the preſent govern- 
ment, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Sacheverel was a 
c of narrow pre: Br an RE Ar gon 
imagination. He had acquir po ity amo 

tho who diſtinguiſhed —— ſelyes by * —— 1 = 
churchmen ; and took all occaſions to vent his animoſity 
againſt the Diſſenters. At the ſummer aſſizes at Derby, 
he had held forth in that ſtrain before the judges z on the 
fifth day of November in St. Paul's church, he, in a 
violent An defended the doctrine of non- reſiſt- 

ance 3. inveighed againſt the toleration and Diſſenters 3 
declared the church was dangerouſly attacked by her 
enemies; and ſlightly defended by her falſe friends: He 
founded the trumpet for the church, and exborted the 


people to put on the whole armour of God. Sir Samuel 


Garrard, the lord- mayor, countenanced this harangue, 
which was publiſhed under his protection, extolled by 
the tories, and circulated all over the nation. The com. 
plaint of Mr. Dolben againſt Sacheverel was ſeconded in 
the houſe of commons by ſir Peter King, and other 
members. The moſt violent paragraphs were read: The 
ſermons, were voted ſcandalous and ſeditious libels. 
Sacheverel, being brought to the bar of the houſe, 
acknowledged himielf the author of both, and mentioned 
the encouragement he had received from the lord - mayor 
to print that which was entitled, „The Perils of Falſe 
% Brethren.” Sir Samuel, who was a member, denied 
he had ever given him ſuch, encouragement. The 


doctor being ordered to withdraw, the houſe reſolved he 
ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanours z: 
and Mr. Dolben was ordered to impeach him at the bar 
of the houſe of lords, in the name of all the commons 


cf 
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of England. A committee was appointed to draw up 


articles, and Sacheverel was taken into cuſtody, At the 
ſame time, in order to demonſtrate their own principles, 
they reſolved, that the reverend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, 
rector of St. Peter- le- Poor, for having often juſtified the 
principles on which her majeſty and the nation proceeded 
in the late happy revolution, had juſtly merited the 
favour and recommendation of the houſe; and they pre. 
ſented an addreſs to the queen, beſeeching her to beſtow 
ſome dignity in the church on Mr. Hoadly, for his emi- 
nent ſervice both to the church and ſtate. © The queen 
returned a civil anſwer, though ſhe paid no regard to 
their recommendation. Hoadly was a clergyman of 
ſound underſtanding, unblemiſhed character, and un- 
common moderation, who, in a ſermon preached before 
the lord - mayor of London, had demonſtrated the lawful. 
neſs of — wicked and cruel governors; and vin- 
dicated the late revolution. By avowing ſuch doctrines, 
he incurred the reſentment of the high- churehmen, who 
accuſed him of having preached up rebellion. Mz 

books were written againſt the maxims he profeſſ d. 
Theſe he anſwered; and in the courſe of the contro- 
verſy, acquitted himſelf with ſuperior temper, judgment, 
and ſolidity of argument. He, as well as biſhop Burnet, 
and ſeveral other prelates, had been treated with great 


Ke | virulence in Sacheverel's ſermon ; and the lord; treaſurer 


was ſcurrilouſly abuſed under the name of Volpone. 
8 VIII. The doctor being impeached at the bar of the 
upper houſe, petitioned that he might be admitted to 
bail; but this indulgence was refuſed, and the commons 
ſeemed bent upon proſecuting him with ſuch ſeverity as 
gave diſguſt to men of moderate principles. Meanwhile 
the tories were not idle. They boldly affirmed that the 
_ whigs had formed a deſign to pull dowa the church; and 
that this proſecution was intended to try their ſtrength, 
befare Se would proceed openly to the execution of 
their project. Theſe aſſertions were ſupported, and even 
—— great part of the clergy, who did not fail to 
alarm inflame their hearers; while emiſſaries were 
_ employed to raiſe a ferment among the populace, — 
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. with Abenden, 2 * 4 ſcareity which 
prevailed in almoſt every country of . The 
miniſters magnified the dangers to which the ehureh was. 
ſed, from — — gs, and lukewarm prelates. 
Theſe they repreſented as the 1 ns of 4 ruinous war, 
which in a little time would produce univerſal famine 3 
and as the immediate encouragers of thoſe Palatine re- 
ſugees who had heen brought Uh to the number of ſix 
thouſand, and maintai prep voluntary contributions 
until they could be conveniently tranſported into Ireland 
and the plantations in America. The charity — 
thoſe unhappy ſtrangers exaſperated the poor of 
England, who felt | Everely the effects of the dearth, and 
to fill up the meaſure of popular diſcontent. The 
ku againſt Dr. rg ks exhibited, his 
ſon was committed to the de er of the 8 | 
but, afterwards, the lords a as; But him to bail. Then 
he drew up an anſwer to the charge, in which he denied 
ſome articles, and others he endeavoured to or ex» 
tenuate. The commons having ſent. up a. replication, 
declaring they. were ready to prove the charge, the lords 
appointed the twenty-ſeventh day of F ebruary for the 
trial in Weſtminſter-hall. 

IX. The eyes of the whole ki were turned 
upon this extraordinary trial. It laſted three weeks, du- 
ring which all other buſineſs was N 4 and the 
queen herſelf was every day preſent, though in quali- 
ty of a private ſpectator. The managers for the com- 
mons were fir Joſeph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre 1 
fir Peter King * of the city of London, lieute- 
nant- general Stanhope, fir Thomas Parker, and Mr. 
Robert Walpole, . of the navy. The doctor was 
defended by fir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps, and 
aſliſted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, = Dr. 
Friend. A vaſt multitude attended him every day to and 
from Weſtminſter- hall, ſtriving to kiſs his hand, and 
praying for his deliverance, as if he had been a martyr 
and confeſſor. The queen's ſedan was beſet by the po- 
pulace, exclaimin 4 God bleſs your majeſty and the 
« church. Wo * your 1 J is for Dr. Sacheve- 


N 1 « rel. 
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rel. They cortipelled all perſons'to 1 life their hats to 
the doctor, as he paſſed in his coach A the Temple, 
where he lodged ;-and” among thieſe ſome member of 

arliament, Who were abuſed and infüfted. They de- 
Beret ſeveral meeting-houſes; plundered the gelen 


houſes” of eminent dfſenters; and threatened to pull 


down thoſe | of the lord chancellor, the eat} of Wharton, 
and the biſhop of Sarum. They even propoſed to attack 
che Bank; fo that the directors were . to fend to 
itehall for affiſtance. The horſe an guards 
were immediately ſent to diſperſe the rioters, tl ed at 
their approach. Next day the guards were doubled at 
Whitehall, and the trained-bands of Weſtminſter con- 
. in 95 during the whole trial. The commons 
entreated the queen, in an addreſs, to take effectual mea. 
ſures fer fo foppreſſing the preſent tumults, ſet on foot and 
fomented papiſts, nonjurors, and other enemies to 
Ber title 3 government. She expreſſed a deep ſenſe of 
their care and concern, as well as a juſt reſentment at 
2 tumultuous and violent proceedings. She publiſh. 
* for ſuppreſſing the tumults; and 
A go ſons being apprehended, were afterwards 
ied & high-treaſon. Two of them were 2. 
ed; and ſentenced to die; but neither ſuffered. 
commons preſented another addreſs of thanks to her mia 
jeſty, for her gracious anſwer to their firſt remonſtrance. 
They took this occaſion to declare, that the proſecution 
of the commons againſt Dr. Henry Szcheyerel proceeded 
only from the indiſpenſable obligation they lay under to 
indicate the late happy revolution, the glory of their 
] deliverer, her own title and adminiftration, the pre- 
{nt eſtabliſhment and proteſtant ſucceſſion, together with 
the toleration, and the quiet of the ment. When 
the doftor's counſel had finiſhed his defence, he himſelf 
recited a ſpeech, wherein he ſolemnly jultfied his inten- 
tions towards the queen and her government; and ſpoke 
in che moſt reſpectful terms of the revolution; and-the 
proteſtant ſuece ion. He maintained the doctrine of non- 
reſiſtance in all caſes whatſoever, as à maxim of the 


— ** he was educated ; and by many pate 
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tical expreſſions endeavoured to excite the compaſſion f 
the audience. He was ſurrounded. by the queen's. chap- 
lains, who enconraged and extolled him as the champien 
of the church; and he was N. l favoured by the 


queen herſelf, w} o could not but reli a doctrine ſo well 
calculated for the ſupport of regal authority... . 


"$ X. On the tenth day of March, the lords being 
adjourned to their, own houſe, the earl of Nottingham 
propoſed the following queſtion, ( Whether, in proſe- 
« cutions by impeachments for high crimes and miſde- 
« meanours, . by writing or ' ſpeaking, the particular 
te words ſuppoſed, to be criminal are neceſſary to be ex- 
« preſly ſpecified in ſuch impeachments? The. judges 
being conſulted, were unanimouſly of opinion, that, 
according to law, the grounds of an indietment or im- 
peachment ought to be expreſly mentioned in both. 
One of the lords having ſuggeſted, that the judges had 
delivered their opinions according to the rules of Weſt- 
minſter-hall, and not according to the uſage of parlia- 
ment, the houſe reſolved, that in e they 
ſhould proceed according to the laws. of the land, and 
the law and uſage of bb. Foun On the ſixteenth day 
of the month, the queen being in the houſe incognito, 
they proceeded to conſider whether or not the commons 
ad made good the articles exhibited againſt Dr. Sache- 
verel. . The earl of Wharton obſeryed, that the doctor's 
2 was à full confutation and condemnation of his 
ermon: That all he had advanced about non- reſiſtance 
and unlimited obedience was falſe and ridiculous: That 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience, as urged by the 
doctor, was not reconcileable to the practice of church- 
men: That if the revolution was not lawful, many in 
that houſe, and vaſt numbers without, were guilty of 
blood, murder, rapine, and injuſtice; and that the queen 
herſelf was no lawful ſovereign, ſince the beſt title ſhe 
had to the crown, was her parliamentary title, founded 
upon the revolution, He was anſwered. by the lord 
Haverſham in a long ſpeech. Lord Ferrers ſaid, if the 
doctor was guilty of ſome fooliſh unguarded expreſſions, 
he ought 0 jay been tried at common law. The earl 
of Scarborough obſerved, the revolution, was a nice 

7722 | U 2 7 point, 
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point, and above the law ; he moved that they ſhould 
adjourn the debate, and take time to conſider before they 
8 ent. Doctor Hooper, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, allowed the neceſſity and legality of reſiſtance in 
ſome extraordinary caſes; but was of opinion, that this 
maxim ought to be concealed from the knowledge of the 
people, who are naturally too apt to reſiſt ; that the re. 
volution was not to be boaſted of. nor made a precedent ; 
But that a mantle. ought to be thrown over it, and it 
mould be called a vacancy or abdication. He faid the 
original compact were dangerous words, not to be men. 
tioned without great caution : That thoſe who examined 
the revolution too nicely were no friends to it ; and that 
there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for preaching up non-re- 
fiſtance and e obedience at that time, when reſiſtance 
was juſtified, The duke of Argyle affirmed, that the 
clergy in-all ages had delivered up the rights and privi- 
Teges of the people, preaching up the king's power, in 
order to govern him the more eaſily; and therefore 
they ought not to be ſuffered to meddle with politics, 
"The earl of Angleſey owned the doctor had preach. 
ed nonſenſe ; but ſaid, that was no crime. The duke 
of Leeds diſtinguiſhed between reſiſtance and revo- 
 Hution ; for, had not the laſt ſucceeded, it would have | 
certainly been rebellion, fince he knew of no other but 

hereditary right. The biſhop of Saliſbury juſtified re- 
fiſtance from the book of Maccabees : He mentioned the 
condu& of queen Elizabeth, who aſhſted the Scots, the 
French, and the States-general, in reſiſting their different 
ſovereigns, and was ſupported in this practice both by 
her parliaments and her convocations. He obſerved that 
king Charles I. had affiſted the citizens of Rochelle in 
their rebellion; that Manwaring incurred a ſevere cen- 
ſure from the parliament for having broached the doEtrine - 
of the divine right of kings; and that though this be. 
came a fayourite maxim after the reſtoration, yet its 
warmeſt afferters were the firſt who pleaded for reſiſtance 
when they thought themſelves kia phil The arch- 
biſhop of York, the' duke of Buckingham, and other 
leaders of the tory intereſt, declared that they never read 
_ "ſuch apiece of madneſs and nonſenſe as Sacheverel's ſer- 
cas WY Ae mon 


| mon; but they did nat think him guilty of a milſ- 
ld demeanour. Next day, Dr. Wake, biſhop of Lincoln, 


ey accuſed Sacheverel of having made a ſtrange and falſe re- 
nd reſentation of the deſign for a comprehenſion, which 
in had been ſet on foot by archbiſhop Sancroft, and pro- 
nis moted by the moſt eminent divines of the church of Eng- 
he land. He was of opinion that ſome ſlep ſhould be taken 
re- for putting a ſtop to ſuch preaching, as, if not timely 


t 2 corrected, might kindle heats and animoſities that would 

it endanger both church and ſtate. Dr. Trimnel, biſho 

the of Norwich, expatiated on the inſolence of Sacheverel, 

n. who had arraigned archbiſhop Grindal, one of the emi- 

ed nent reformers, as a ep n prelate, for having fa- 
e 


hat voured and tolerated the diſcipline of Geneva, He en- 
re · larged upon the good effects of the toleration. He took 
ce notice of Sacheverel's. preſumption in publiſhing inflam- 
the matory prayers, declaring himſelf under perſecution, 
vi- while he was proſecuted fox offending againſt the law, by 
n thoſe who in common Juſtice ought to be thought the 
ore faireſt accuſers, and before their lordſhips, who were 


cs, juſtly acknowledged to be the moſt impartial judges. In 


:h- WW. diſcuſſing the fourth article, the biſhpp of Saliſbury ſpoke 
ke with great vehemence againſt Sacheverel, who, by in- 
- WW veighing againſt the revolution, toleration, and union, 


ve ſeemed to arraigy and attack the queen herſelf; fince her 
ut majeſty had fo great a ſhare in the tirft ; had often declar- 
re- ed the would maintain the ſecond ; and that ſhe looked 
the upon the third as the moſt glorious event of her reign. 
the e affirmed that nothing could be more plain than the 
ent doctor's reflecting upon her 1 miniſters; and 
by that he bad fo well marked out a noble peer there preſent, 


hat by an ugſy and ſcurrilous epithet which he would not 
551 repeat, that it was not poſſible to miſtake his meaning. 


en⸗ Some of the youn 1s could not help laughing at 
me this wndefigited =P of upon the Ned ere 5 
vacheyerel had reviled under the name of Volpone: 
ts They exclaimed, ** Name him, name him ;** and, in all 
"ev probability, the zealous biſhop, who was remarkable for 
= abſence of mind and unguarded expreſſions, would have 
patifieq'their requeſt, had not the chancellor, e | 
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ing, declared that no peer was obliged to ſay, more than 


he ſhould think proper. 
XI. After obſtinate diſputes, and much virulent 
altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a. majority 
of ſeventeen voices; and four - and- thirty peers entered a 
pProteſt againſt this deciſion. He was prohibited from 
preaching for the term of three years; his two ſermcn; 
were ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman, in preſence, of the lord-mayor and the two 
meriffs of London and Middleſex. The lords likewiſe 
Voted, that che executioner ſhould commit to the ſane 
fire the famous decree paſſed in the convocation of the 
. univerſity of Oxford, aſſerting the abſolute authority and 
indefeaſible right of princes. A like ſentence was de- 

. nounced by the commons upon a book entitled, . Col 
_* leftions of Paſſages referred to by Dr. Sacheverel, in 
, his Anſwer to the Articles of Impeachment.”* Tbeſe 
he had ſelected from impious books lately publiſhed, and 
they were read by bis counſel, as proofs that the church 
was in danger. The lenity of the ſentence paſſed upon 
Sacheverel, which was in a great meaſure owing to the 

. dread of popular reſentment, his friends conſidered as a 
victory obtained over a whig faction, and they celebrated 
their triumph with bonfires and illuminations. (1710,) 
On the fifth day of April, the queen ordered the parliament 
to be prorogued, hor having, in her ſpeech to both 
_ houſes, expreſſed her concern for the neceſſary occaſion Wi 
which had taken up great part of their time towards the fai 
latter end of the 1 on. She declared that no prince ſer 
Could have a more true and tender concern for the wel- an 
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|  . fare and proſperity of the church than ſhe had, al bo 
mould always have; and ſhe ſaid it was very injurious vg 
dss take a pretence from wicked and malicious libels, v tr 
Fete that the church vas in danger by her admi er 

; HIANORS bop nf of ee eee, N55 
XII. The French king, ſeeing the miſery of he eve 


I ple daily 15 1 and all his.reſources fail, Humble 
_- Himſelf again before the allies, and by the means of Pet. 
u 1, who ſtill c arreſponded. with his miniſters, .implore 
_ he States-general,” that the-negotiation might be refuo 


— 


ed. In order to facilitate their conſent, he deſpatched 4 
new project of pacification, in which he promiſed to re- 
nounce his grandſon, and to comply with all their other 
demands, provided the electors of Cologn and Bavaria 
ſhould be re-eftabliſhed in their eſtates and dignities: 
Theſe overtures being rejected, another plan was offered, 
and communicated to the plenipotentianes of the empe4 
ror and queen of Great Britain. Then Petkum wrote a 
{etter to the marquis de Torcy, intimating, that the al- 
lies required his moſt chriftian majeſty ſhould declare, in 
plain and expteſſive terms, that he conſented to all the 
preliminaries, except the thirty-ſeventh article, which ſti- 
pulated a ceſſation of arms, in cafe the Spaniſn monarchy 
ſhould be delivered to king Charles in the ſpace of two 
months. He ſaid, the allies would ſend paſſports to the 
French miniſters, to treat of an equivalent for that ar- 
ticle. Louis was even forced to ſwallow this bitter 
draught. '' He ſignified his conſent, and appointed the 
mareſchal d'Uxelles and the abbe Polignac his plenipo+- 
tentiaries. They were not ſuffered, however, to enter 
Holland, but were met by the deputies Buys and Van- 
derdufſen at Gertruydenburgh. Meanwhile the ſtates 
defired the queen of England to ſend} over the duke of 
Marlborough, to affiſt them with his advice in theſe con- 
ferences. ' The two houſes of parliament ſeconded their 
requeſt in a joint addreſs to her majeſty, who told them 
the had already given directions for his departure; and 


ſaid ſhe was glad to find they concurred with her in a juſt 


ſenſe of the duke's eminent ſervices. Both the letter 
and the addreſs were procured by the intereſt of Mark 


borough, to let the queen ſee how much that nobleman 
'was confidered both at: home and abroad. But the was 
already wholly alienated from him in her heart, and theſe 
Expedients ſerved only to increaſe her diſguſt. - 
S XIII. The French miniſters were ſubjected to 


every ſpecies of mortification.' 'They were in a manner 


confined: to a ſmall- fortified town, and all their conduct 
[narrowly watched. Their accommodation was mean: 
Their letters were opened; and they were daily inſulted 
* injurious libels. The Dutch deputies would hear of 
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no relaxation, and no expedient. for removing the dif. 
culties that retarded the negotiation, In vain the pleni. 
potentiaries declared, that the French king could not 
with decency, or the leaſt regard to his honour, wage 
war againſt his own grandſon : The deputies inſiſted up- 
on his effecting the ceſſion of Spain and the Indies to 
the houſe of Auſtria ; and ſubmitting to every other ar. 
ticle ſpecified in the preliminaries. Nay, they even re. 
ſerved to themſelves a power of making ulterior demands 
after the preliminaries ſhould be adjuſted. Louis propoſ- 
ed that ſome {mall proviſion ſhould be made for the duke 
of Anjou, which might induce him to relinquiſh Spain 
he more eaſily. He mentioned the kingdom of Arr. 
| Fan! and this hint being diſagreeable to the allies, he 
nded Naples and Sicily. When they urged that 
Naples was already in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
he reſtricted the proviſion to Sicily and Sardinia. He 
offered to deliver up four cautionary towns in Flanders, 
as a ſecurity for Philip's evacuating Spain ; and even 
promiſed to ſupply the confederates with a monthly ſum 
of money, to defray. the expenſe of expelling that prince 
from his dominions, ſhould he refuſe to reſign them with 
a good grace. The ſubſtance of all the conferences was 
R inp 9 * Townſhend, and Sy 8 
dorf, the Imperial plenipotentiary; but the conduct o 
the * regulated by the penſionary Hemſius, 
who was firmly attached to prince 1 and the duke 
of Marlborough, more averſe than ever to a pacification. 
The negotiation laſted from the nineteenth day of March 
to the twenvy-fifth of July, during which term the con- 
| s were ſeveral times interrupted, and a great many 
deſpatches and new propoſals arrived from Verſailles. 


* 


At length, the plenipotentiaries returned to France, after 
having ſent a letter to the penſionary, in which they de- 
.clared, that the propoſals made by the deputies were un- 
juſt and 1 3 and complained of the unworthy 
treatment to which they had been expoſed, _ Louis re- 
ſolved to hazard another campaign, pot without hope, 
that there might be ſome lucky incident in the events of 
war, and that the approaching revolution in the Engliſh 


on 


* 
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miniſtry, of which he was well appriſed, would be pro- 
duftive of a more reaſonable pacification. The Stares- 
general reſolved, That the enemy had departed from the 
tcundation on which the negotiation had begun, and 
ſtudied pretences to evade the execution of the capital 
points, the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies: And, in 
ſhort, that France had no other view than to fow and 
create jealouſy and diſunion among the allies. Lord 
Townſhend, in a memorial, aſſured them, that the queen 
entirely approved their reſolution, and all the ſteps they 
had taken in the courſe of the negotiation; and that ſhe 
was firmly reſolved to proſeeute the war with all poſſible 
vigour, until the enemy ſhould accept ſuch terms of peace 
as might ſecure the tranquillity of the Chriſtian world. 

$ XIV. The conferences did not retard the opera- 
tions of the campaign. Prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough ſet out from the Hague on the fifteenth day 
of March for Tournay, in order to afſemble the forces 
which were quartered on the Maeſe, in Flanders, and 
Brabant, On the twentieth of April, they ſuddenly ad- 
vanced to Pont-a-Vendin, in order to Ares the lines up- 
on which the French had been at work all the winter, 
hoping by theſe to cover Douay and other frontier towns, 
which were threatened by the confederates. The troops 
left for the defence of the lines retired without oppoſition. 
The allies having laid bridges over the Scarpe, the duke 
of Marlborough with his diviſion paſſed that river, and 
3 at Vitry. Prince Bugene remained on the 
other ſide, and inveſted Dovay, the enemy retiring to- 
wards Cambray. Mareſchal Villars ftill commanded the 
French army, which was extremely numerous and well 
appointed, conſidering the diſtreſs of that kingdom. In- 
deed, the number was augmented by this diſtreſs; for 
many thouſands ſaved themſelves from dying of hunger, 
by carrying arms in the ſervice.” The mareſchal having 
alſembled all his forces, paſſed the Schelde, and'encamp- 
ed at Bouchain, declaring that he would give battle to the 
confederates : An alteration was immediately made in 
the diſpoſition of the allies, and proper precautions taken 
for his reception. He advanced in order of —_ z but 
having 


till continued veſted in count Thaun, who endeavoured 
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having viewed tbe ſituation of the-confederates, he march. 

ed back to the heights of St. Lawrence, where he fixed 
bis camp. His aim was, by continual alarms, to inter. 
rupt the ſiege of Douay, which was vigorouſly defended MW dr 
by a numerous garriſon, under the command of monſieur on 
Albergotti, who made a number of ſucceſsful ſallies, in ed 
which, the beſiegers loſt a great number of men. They fa 
were likewiſe. repulſed in ſeveral aſſaults : But ſtill pro- fu 
ceeded with unremitting vigour, until the befieged. being WM 5a 
reduced to the laſt extremity, were obliged to capitulate MW arn 
on the/twenty-ſixth of June, fifty days. after the trenches MW on 
had been opened. The generals finding it impracticable led] 
_ to attack the enemy, who were poſted within ſtrong lines MW Th 
| Arras towards Miramont, reſolved to beſiege Be. 
thune, which was inveſted on the fifteenth day of July, and Wl Par 
ſurrendered on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt. Villar: ſend 
narched out of his entrenchments with à view to naiſe WM je: 
oo ſiege; but he did not think proper to hazard an en. WM «& 
ment: Some warm ſkirmiſhes, however, happened on 
etween the foragers of the two armies. After the re- bis « 
duction of Bethune, the allies beſieged at one time the $ 
towns of Aire and St. Venant, which were taken without neigt 
much difficulty. Then the armies broke up, and march - 


* 


8 XV. The campaign on the Rhine was productite time 
of no military event; nor was any thing of.conſequence 


- tranſacted in Piedmont. The duke of Savoy being in *7 t 
diſpoſed and out of humour, the command of the forces 3 2 


to paſs the Alps, and penetrate into Dauphinẽ: But the 
duke of — had — — 8 moun- 
tains, and taken ſuch precautions to guard them, as. bat- 
fl:d all the attempts of the Imperial general. Spain was 
much more fruitful of military incidents. The bote 
and. dragoons in the army of king Charles, headed by 
general Stanhope, attacked the whole cayalry of the ene. 
my at. Almennara. , Stanhope charged in perſon, and 
with his own hand ſlew general Ameſſaga, who com- 
manded the guards of Philip. The Spaniſh, horſe welt 
entirely xouted, together with nine battalions that * 

ä | | i c 
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«by favour of the darkneſs; and the main body of the 
atmy retired with precipitation to Lerida. General Sta- 
remberg purſued them to Saragoſſa, where he found them 
drawn üp in order of battle; and an engagement enſuing 
on the ninth day of Auguſt; the enemy were totally defeat- 
ed { Five thouſand of their men were killed, ſeven thou- 
fand taken; together with all their artillery, and à great 
number of colsurs and ſtandards: King Charles entered 
daragoſſa in triumph, while Philip with the wreck of his 
army retreated to Madrid. — ſent his queen and 
ſotto Victoria, he retired to Valladolid; in order to col · 
lest his ſcattered troops, ſo: as to form another army. 
The good fortune of Charles was of ſhort duration. 
Stanhope” propoſed that he ſhouid immediately ſecure 
Pampeluna, the only paſs by which tne French king could 
ſend troops to Spain; but this ſalutary ſcheme was re- 
jected.” King Charles proceeded to Madrid, which was 
deſerted by All the grandees: and he had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee that the Caſtilians were univerſally attached to 
$ XVI. While his forces continued cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, the king of France, at the 
requeſt of Philip, ſent the duke de Vendome to take the 
command of the Spaniſh army, which was at the ſame 
time reinforced by detachments of French troops. Ven- 
dome's reputation was ſo high, and his perſon ſo beloved 
dy the oldiery,” that his preſence was almoſt equivalent 
to an army. A great number of volunteers immediately 
aſſembled to ſignalize themſelves under the eye of this re- 
nowned general. The Caſtilians were inſpired with 
freſh courage, and made ſurpriſing efforts in favour of 
their ſovereign ; ſo that in leſs than three months after 
his defeat at Saragoſſa, he was in a condition to go in 
queſt of his rival. Charles, on the other hand, was total- 
ly neglected by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, 
which took no ſteps to ſupply his wants, or enable him 
to proſecute the advantages he had gained. In the be- 
ginning of November his army marched back to Sara- 
golla, and was cantoned in the neighbourhood of Cifuen- 


tes, where Staremberg eſtabliſhed his head- — 
* en 


till night. Then they retired in diſorder, 
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in the little town of Brihuega, where, on the twenty · ſe N 
venth day of the month, he found himſelf ſuddenly ſur- 
rounded by the whole Spaniſh army. As the place was 
not tenable, and he bad very little ammunition, he was ob- 
liged, after a ſhort but vigorous reſiſtance, to capitulate, 
and - ſurrender himſelf and all his forces priſoners of 
war, to the amount of two thouſand men, including three 
lieutenant- generals, one major- general, one brigadier, 
with all the colonels and officers of the reſpective regi- 
ments. He was greatly cenſured for having allowed 
"himſelf to be ſurpriſed; for, if he had placed a guard 
upon the neighbouring hills, according to the advice of 
general Carpenter, he might have received notice of the 
enemy's Aer time enough to retire to Cifuentes. 
Thither he detached his aide · du- camp, with an ac- 
count of bis ſituation, on the appearance of the Spaniſh 
anny; and Staremberg immediately aſſembled his = 
About eleven in the forenoon they began to march to- 
wards Brihuega; but the roads were ſo bad, that night 
overtook. them before they reached the heights in the 
neighbourhood of that place. Staremberg is {aid to have 
loitered away his time unneceſſarily, from motives, of 
envy. to the Engliſh general, who had ſurrendered before 
bis arrival. The troops lay ali night on their arms near 
Villa. vicioſa, and on the twenty-ninth were attacked b) 
the enemy, who doubled their number. Starembery's 
left wing was utterly defeated, all the infantry that com- 
poſed it having been either cut in pieces or taken: But 
the victors, inſtead of following the blow, began to plun- 
der the baggage; and Staremberg with his right wing 
fought. their left with ſurpriſing valour and poems 
eaving him 

maſter of the field of battle and of all their artillery. dix 
thouſand of the enemy were- killed on the ſpot ; But the 
allies had ſuffered ſo ſeverely, that the general could nc 
maintain his ground. He ordered the cannon to be 
nailed up, and . marched to Saragoſſa, from whence he 
retired to Catalonia. Thither he was purſued by tit 
duke de Vendome, who reduced Balaguer, in Ay 
& p 


2 
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Jad left a garri 


under the walls of Barcelona. 


At this pe 


iſon, and compelled him to take ſhelter 
riod the duke 


de Noailles inveſted Gironne, which he reduced, notwith- 
ſanding the ſeverity of the weather: So that Philip, 
from a fugitive, became in three months abſolute maſter 
of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, except the province of 
Catalonia, and even that lay open to his incurſions. No- 
thing of conſequence was atchieved on the ſide of Portu- 
gal, from whence the earl of Galway returned to Eng- 


nd by the queen's 


rmiſſion. 


The operations of the 


Britiſh fleet, during this ſummer, were ſo inconſiderable 
Sir John Norris command- 
ed in the Mediterranean, and with a view to ſupport the 
Camifars, who were in arms in the Cevennes, failed to 
Port Cette, within a league of Marſeilles, and at the diſ- 


as ſcarce to deſerve notice. 


tance of fifteen from the inſurgents. 


The place ſurren- 


dered, without oppoſition, to about ſeven hundred men 
that landed under the command of ma a en Saiſſan, 


a native of Languedoc. 


He likewiſe made himfelf maſ- 


ter of the town and caſtle of Ayde; but the duke de 
Noailles advancing with a body of forces to join the duke 
de Roquelair, who commanded in thoſe parts, the Engliſh 
abandoned their conqueſts, and re-embarked with pre- 
eipitation. After the battle of Pultowa the czar of 
Muſcovy reduced all Livonia: But he and ww 


tus agreed to a neutrali 
of Sweden continued at 


fleets with various ſucceſs. 


lar ſpirit of averſion to tho 
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for Pomerania. 


Auguſ- 
he king 


ender, and the grand ſignor 
intereſted himſelf ſo much in behalf of that prince, 
as to declare war againſt the emperor of Ruſſia. Hoſti- 
ities were carried on between the Swediſh and Daniſh 
The malcontents in Hun- 
gary ſuſtained repeated loſſes during the ſummer : But 
they were encouraged to maintain the war by the rupture 
between the Ottoman Porte and Ruſſia. | 
flattered with hopes of auxiliaries from the Turks, and 
expected engineers and money from the French monarch. 

$ XVII. In England, the effects of thoſe intrigues 
which had been formed againſt the whig miniſters began 
to appear. The trial of Sacheverel had excited a popu- 


They 


were 


ſe who fayoured the diſſenters, 
” © 


From 
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: From all parts of the kingdom addreſſes were preſented 


to the queen, cenſuring all reſiſtance as a rebellious doc- ber 
trine, ded upon anti-monarchical and republican I dee 
. principles. At the ſame time counter-addreſs were pro- 
- Cured by the whigs, extolling the revolution, and magni. 
fying the conduct of the preſent parliament. The queen 
s to expreſs her attachment to the tories, by morti- 14 
Fying the duke of Marlborough. Upon the death of the * 
; earl of Eſſex ſhe wrote to the general, deſiring that the MW Je 
| regiment which had been commanded by that nobleman 
| mould be given to Mr. Hill, brother to Mrs. Maſham, oy 
. who had ſupplanted the dutcheſs of Marlborough in the ber 
. queen's friendſhip, and was, in effect, the ſource of this * 1 
Political revolution. The duke repreſented to her mz. 
jeſty, in perſon, the prejudice that would redound to the I fes 
ſervice from the promotion of ſuch a young officer over . 
the heads of a great many brave men, who had exhibited os 
repeated proofs of valour and capacity. He expoſtulated 
.with his ſovereign on this extraordinary mark of partial g 
regard to the brother of Mrs. Maſham, which he could rs 
not help confidering as a declaration againſt himſelf and 1 
his family, who had ſo much cauſe to complain of that oY 
lady's malice and ingratitude. To this remonſtrance I. | 
the queen made no other reply, but that he would do well Marl 
to conſult his friends. The earl of Godolphin enforced - 


his friend's arguments, though without effect; and the 5 
duke retired in diſguſt to Windſor. The queen appeu- I eg. 
ed at council without taking the leaſt notice of his ab- e. 
ſence, which did not fail to alarm the whole whig faction. * 
Several noblemen ventured to ſpeak to her majeſty on dom 


the ſubject, and explain the bad conſequences of dilod- WF. 
lüiging a man who had done ſuch eminent ſervices to the ept 
mation. She told them his ſervices were {till freſh in her 
memory; and that ſhe retained all her former kindnels 
for his perſon. Hearing, however, that a popular cl. 
mour was raiſed, and that the houſe of commons in tende 
to paſs ſome votes that would be diſagreeable to her aul 
her new counſellors, ſhe ordered the earl of Godolphin to 

. write to the duke, to diſpoſe of the regiment as he ſhoull 
think proper, and return to town immediately. Bene 
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be received this intimation he had ſent a letter to the 
queen, deſiring the would permit him to retire from buſi- 
neſs. In anſwer to this petition, ſhe aſſured him his ſuſ- 
picions were groundleſs, and inſiſted upon his coming to 
council. The dutcheſs demanded an audience of her 
wajeſty, on pretence of vindicating her own character 
from ſome aſperfions. She hoped to work upon the 
queen's tenderneſs, and retrieve the influence ſhe had 
bt. She proteſted, argued, wept, and ſupplicated: 
But the queen was too well pleaſed with her own de- 
frerance from the tyranny of the other's friendſhip, 
to incur” ſuch flavery for the future. All the humi- 
lation of the dutcheſs ſerved only to render herſelf the 
more contemptible. The queen heard her without exhi- 
diting the leaſt fign of emotion, and all ſhe would vouch- 
fafe, was a repetition of theſe words, “ You defired no 
« anſwer, and you ſhall have none: Alluding to an 
expreflion in a letter ſhe had received from the duteheſs. 
As an additional mortification to the miniſtry, the office 
of lord chamberlain was transferred from the duke of 
Kent to the duke of Shrewſbury, who had lately voted 
vith the tories, and maintained an intimacy of correſpond- 
ence with Mr. Harley. The intereft of the duke of 
Marlborough was not even ſufficient to prevent the diſ- 
niſſion of his own ſon-in-law, the ear] of Sunderland, 
from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, in which he was ſuc- 
ceded by lord Dartmouth. © : 0 

XVIII. The queen was generally applauded for 
thus aſſerting her juſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free 
from an arbitrary cabal, by which ſhe had been ſo long 
tept in dependance. The duke of Beaufort went to 
court on this occafion, and told her majeſty he was ex- 
tremely glad that he * ſalute her queen in rea- 
lity, The whole whig party were juſtly alarmed at theſe 
alterations. The directors of the Bank repreſented to 
her majeſty the prejudice that would undoubtedly accrue 
to public credit from a change of the miniſtry. The 
emperor and the States-general interpoſed in this domeſ- 
tic revolution. Their miniſters at London preſented 
memorials, explaining in what manner foreign affairs 


would be influenced by an alteration in the Britiſh mi- 
| XR 3 


niſtry . 


| 
|; 


put in commiſſion, and afterwards given to fir Simon 


| yoblemen, who, while they worſhipped him as the idol 


— 
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niftry. The queen aſſured them, that, whatever: 
changes might be made, the duke of Marlborough 
ſhould be continued in his employments. In the month 
of Auguſt the ear] of Godolphin was diveſted of his 
office, and the treaſury put in commiſſion, ſubjected to 
the direction of Harley, appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer and under- treaſurer. The earl of Rocheſter 
was declared preſident of the council, in the room of lord 
Somers: The ſtaff of lord ſteward being taken from the 
duke of Devonſhire, was given to the duke of Bucking. 
ham; and Mr. Boyle was removed from the ſecretary's 
office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. John. Tis 
lord chancellor having reſigned the great ſeal, it was firſt 
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arcourt. The earl of Wharton ſurrendered his com- 
miſſion of loid-lieutenant of Ireland, which the queen 
conferred on the duke of Ormond. The earl of Orford 
withdrew himſelf from the board of admiralty ; and Mr. a 
George Granville was appointed ſecretary of war, in the th 
room of Mr. Robert Walpole. The command of the ff , 
forces in Portugal was beſtowed upon the earl of Port- W 
more: The duke of Hamilton was appointed lord- lieu M 
tenant of the county-palatine of Lancaiter. In a word, T} 
there was not one whig left in any office of ſtate, except of 
the duke of Marlborough, who would have renounced * 
his command, had not he been earneſtly diſſuaded by his W t 


| e friends from taking ſuch a ſtep as might have mY 


n prejudicial to the intereſt of the nation. That the 
triumph of the tories might be complete, the queen dil- 
ſolved the whig parliament, after ſuch precautions were 
taken as could not fail to influence the new election in 
favour of the other party. | 


* 


8 XIX. To this end nothing ſo effectually contributed 
as did the trial of Sacheverel, who was uſed as an inftru- 
ment and tool to wind and turn the paſſions of the vulgar, 
Having been preſented to a benefice in North Wales, he 
went in proceſſion to that country, with all the pomp and 
magnificence of a ſoyereign prince. He was fumptuoully 
entertained. by the univerſity of Oxford, and different 


of their faction, could not help deſpiſing the r 
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their adoration. He was received in ſeveral towns by 
the magiſtrates of the corporation in their formalities, 
and often attended by a body of a thouſand horſe. At 
Bridgenorth he was met by Mr. Creſwell, at the head 
of four thouſand horſe, and the like number of perſons 
on foot, wearing white knots edged with gold, and three 
leaves of gilt laurel in their hats. The hedges were for 
two miles drefſed with garlands of flowers, and lined 
with people; and the ſteeples covered with fireamers, 
flags, and colours. Nothing was heard but the cry of 
« The Church and Dr. Sacheverel.“ The clergy: were 
atuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which ſeemed to ſpread 
like a contagion through all ranks and degrees of people, 
and had luck effect upon the elections for the new parlia- 

ment, that very few were returned as members but ſueh 
as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the 
whig adminiſtration. Now the queen had the pleaſure 
to ſee all the offices of ſtate, the. lieutenancy of London, 
the management of corporations, and the direction of 
both houſes of parliament, in the hands of the tories. 
When theſe met on the twenty-fifth day of November, 
Mr. Bromiey was choſen ſpeaker without oppoſition. 
The queen, in her ſpeech, recommended the proſecution 
of the war with vigour, eſpecially in Spain. She de- 
clared herſelf reſolved to ſupport the church of England; 
to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution according to the 
union; to maintain the indulgence by law allowed to 
ſcrupulous conſciences; and to employ none but ſuch as 
were heartily attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover. The lords, in their addreſs, promiſed 
to concur in all reaſonable meaſures towards procuring 
an honourable peace. The commons were more warm 
and hearty in their aſſurances, exhorting her majeſty to 
diſcountenance all ſuch principles and meaſures as had 
lately threatened ber royal crown and dignity; meaſures 


which, whenever they might prevail, would prove fatal 


to the whole conſtitution, both in church and ſtate. 
After this declaration they proceeded to conſider the 
eſtimates, and cheerfully granted the ſupplies for the 
enſuing year, part of which was raiſed by two is = 
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In the houſe of peers, the earl of Scarborough moved 
that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be returned to the 
duke of Marlborough; but the duke of Argyle made 
ſame objections to the motion, and the general's friends, 
dreading the conſequence of putting the queſtion, poſt- 
poned the conſideration of this propoſal until the duke 
ſhould return from the continent. The earl of Peterbo- 
rough was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
Imperial court: The earl of Rivers was ſent in the ſame 
quality to Hanover: Mr. Richard Hill was nominated 
envoy extraordinary to the United Provinces, as well as 
to the council of ſtate appointed for the government of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the room of lieutevant-gene- 
ral Cadogan. Meredith, Macartney, and Honeywood, 
were deprived of their regiments, becauſe in their cups 
they had drank confuſion to the enemies of the duke of 
Marlborough. 12 | 
XX. This nobleman arrived in England towards 
te latter end of December. He conferred about half an 
hour in private with the queen, and next morning aſſiſted 
at a committee of the privy- council. Her majeity gave 
him to underſtand, that he needed not to expect the 
thanks of the parliament as formerly; and told him ſhe 
hoped he would live well with her miniſters. He ex- 
preſſed no reſentment at the alterations which had been 
made; but reſolved to acquieſce in the queen's pleaſure, 
and retain the command of the army on her own 
terms. On the ſecond day of January, the queen ſent a 
meſlage to both houſes, intimating that there had been 
an action in Spain to the diſadvantage of king Charles: 
That-the damage having fallen particularly on the Eng- 
liſh forces; ſhe had iven directions for lending and pro- 
_ curing troops to repair the Joſs, and hoped the parliament 
would approve her conduct. Both houſes ſeized this 
opportunity of venting their ſpleen againſt the old mi- 
niſtry. The hiſtory of England is diſgraced by the vio- 
lent conduct of two turbulent ſactions, which, in their 
turns, engroſſed the adminiſtration, and legiſlative power. 
The parliamentary ſtrain was quite altered. One can 
hardly conceive how reſolutions ſo widely different en 
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ed be taken on the ſame ſubject, with any ſhadow of reaſon 


the and decorum. Marlborough, who but a few months 
de before had been ſo highly extolled and careſſed by the 
ds, repreſentatives of the pople, was now become the object 
ft - 10 parliamentary hatred and cenſure, though no ſenſible 


ike alteration had happened in his conduct or ſucceſs. That 
o- hero, who had retrieved the glory of the Britiſn arms, 
the won ſo many battles, ſubdued ſuch a number of towns and 
me liſtricts, humbled the pride and checked the ambition of 


ted France, ſecured the liberty of Europe, and, as it were, 
0 chained victory to his chariot wheels, was in a few weeks 
of dwindled into an object of contempt and deriſion. He 
ne was ridiculed in public libels, and reviled in private con- 
od, rerſation. Inſtances were every- where repeated of his 
Is fraud, avarice, and extortion 3 his inſolence, cruelty, 
of ambition, and miſcondu&t: Even his courage was called 


in queſtion ; and this conſummate genera] was repreſented 


ds as the loweſt of mankind. So unſtable is the popularity 
an of evety character that fluctuates between two oppoſite 
ed tides of faction. | WET | 
we XXI. The lords, in their anſwer to the queen's 
the meſſage, declared, that as the misfortune in Spain might 
ſhe have been occaſioned by {ome preceding miſmanagement, 
2 they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to diſcover it, 10 
en as to prevent the like for the future. They ſet on foot 
tes an inquiry concerning the affairs of Spain; and the earl 
wy of Peterborough being examined betore the committee, 
Ita imputed all the miſcarriages in the courſe of that war to 


een the earl of Galway and general Stanhope. Notwith- 


8: tanding the defence of Galway, which was clear and 
85 convincing, the houſe reſolved, That the earl of Peter- 
'0- dorough had given a faithful and honourable account of 
nt the councils of war in Valencia: That the earl of Gal- 
us way, lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, in adviſing 
* an offenſive war, had been the unhappy occaſion of the 
o- battle at Almanza, the ſource of our misfortunes in Spain, 
or and one great cauſe of the diſappointment of the expedi- 
er. ton to Toulon, concerted with her majeſty. hey 
an voted, That the proſecution of an offenſive war in Spain 


4 I 3s approved and directed by the miniſters, who 3 
b there- 
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therefore, juſtly blameable, as having contributed to alf 
our misfortunes in Spain, and to the diſappointment of 
the expedition againſt Toulon: That the ear! of Peter. 
borough, during his command in Spain, had performed 
many great and eminent ſervices; and, if his' opinion 
had been followed, it might have prevented the misfor. 
tunes that enſued. Then the duke of Buckingham 
moved, 'That the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to 
the earl, for his remarkable and eminent ſervices ; and 
theſe he actually received from the mouth of the lord. 
keeper Harcourt, who took this opportunity to drop 
fome oblique reflections upon the mercenary diſpoſition 
of the duke of Marlborough. The houſe, proceeding 
in the inquiry, paſſed another vote, importing, That the 
late miniftry had been negligent in managing the Spaniſh 
war, to the great prejudice of the nation. Finding that 
the Portugueze troops were poſted on the right of the 
Engliſh at the battle of Almanza, they reſolved, That 
the earl of Galway, in yielding this point, had acted 
contrary to the honour of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain. Theſe reſolutions they included in an addreſs 
to the queen, who had been preſent during the debates, 
which were extremely violent ; and to every ſeparate vote 
was attached a ſevere proteſt. "Theſe were not the pro- 


ceedings of candour and national juſtice, but the ebulli- 


tions of party zeal and rancorous animoſity. 


S XXII. While the lords were employed in this in- 


quiry, the commons examined certain abuſes which had 
crept into the management of the navy; and ſome cen. 
fares were paſſed upon certain perſons concerned in con- 
tracts for victualling the ſeamen. The inhabitants of 
St. Olave's and other pariſhes preſented a petition, com- 
plaining that a great number of Palatines, inhabiting 

done houſe, might produce among them à contagious 
diſtemper; and in time become a charge to the public, 
as they were deſtitute of all viſible means of ſubſiſtence. 
This petition had been procured by the tories, that the 
houſe of commons might have another handle for attack- 
ing the late miniſtry. A committee was appointed to 
inquire upon what invitation or encouragement _— 
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Palatines had come to England. The papers relating 
to this affair being laid before them by the queen's order, 
and peruſed, the houſe reſolved, That the inviting and 
bringing over the poor Palatines of all religions, at the- 
public expenſe, was an extravagant and unreaſonable» 
charge to the kingdom, and a ſcandalous miſapplication 
of the public money, tending to the increaſe and oppreſ- 
fon of the poor, and of dangerous conſequence to the 
conſtitution in church and ſtate; and, That whoever” 
adviſed their being brought over was an enemy to the. 
queen and kingdom. Animated by the heat of this 
inquiry, they paſſed the bill to repeal the act for a general 
naturalization of all proteſtants : But this was rejected in 


the houſe of lords. Another bill was enacted int a” 


law, importing, That no perſon ſhould be deemed qua- 
lifed for repreſenting a county in parliament, unleſs he 
poſſeſſed an eſtate of fix hundred pounds a- year; and 
reſtrifting the qualification of burgeſs to half that ſum. 
The deſign of this bill was to exclude trading people 
from the houſe of commons, and to lodge the legiſlative 
power with the Jand-holders. A third act paſſed, 
permitting the importation of French wine in neutral 
bottoms : A bill againſt which the whigs loudly ex- 
claimed, as a national evil, and a ſcandalous compliment 
to the enemy. | | Fant. 
XXIII. A violent party in the houſe of commons 
began to look upon Harley as a lukewarm tory, becauſe 
he would not enter precipitately into all their fatious 
meaſures: They even began to ſuſpect his principles, 
when his credit was re-eſtabliſhed by a very ſingular 
accident, Guiſcard, the French partiſan, of whom 
mention hath already been made, thought himſelf very 
ill rewarded for his ſervices, with a precarious penſion 
of four hundred pounds, which he enjoyed from the 
ms bounty. He had been renounced by St. John, 

e former companion of his pleaſures: He had in vain 
endeavoured to obtain an audience of the queen, with a 
view to demand more conſiderable appointments. Harley 
was his enemy, and all acceſs to her majeſty was denied. 
Enraged at theſe diſappointments, he attempted to _ 
92 Ann 
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his peace with the court of France, and offered his fer. 
vices, in a letter to one Moreau, a banker, in Paris. 
This packet, which he endeavoured to tranſmit by the 
way of Portugal, was intercepted, and a warrant iſſued 
out to apprehend him for high-trealon. When the meſ. 
ſenger diſarmed him in St. James's Park, he exhibited 
marks of guilty confuſion and deſpair, and begged that 
he would kill him directly. Being conveyed to the 
Cockpit, in a fort of phrenzy, he perceived a penkniſe 
lying upon a table, and took it up without being per- 
ceived by the attendants. ' A committee of council was 
immediately ſummoned, and Guiſcard brought before 
them to be examined. Finding that his correſpondence 
with Moreau was diſcovered, he deſired to ſpeak in 
vate with ſecretary St. John, whom, in all probabi- 
lin „he had reſolved to aſſaſſinate. His requeſt being 
efuſed, he ſaid, ** That's hard! not one word!” St. 
John being out of his reach, he ſtepped up to Mr. Har- 
ley, and exclaiming. Have at thee, then!“ ftabbed 
him in the breaſt with the penknife which he had con- 
cealed.' The inftrument broke upon the bone, without 
penetrating into the cavity: Nevertheleſs, he repeated 
the blow _ ſuch —— that the chancellor I the 
exchequer to round. Secretary St. John, 
ſeeing him fall, cried * «© The villain has killed Mr. 


4 Harley and drew his ſword. Several other mem- 


bers followed his example, and wounded Guiſcard in 
ſeveral places. Vet he made a deſperate defence, until 
he was ov ed by the meſſengers and ſervants, and 
conveyed from the council-chamber, which he had 
filled with terror, tumult, and confuſion, His wounds, 
though dangerous, were not mortal: But he died of 2 
| gangrene, occaſioned 15 the bruiſes he had ſuſtained. 

his attempt upon the life of Harley, by a perſon who 
wanted to eſtabliſh a traiterous correſpondence with 
France, extinguiſhed the ſuſpicions of thoſe who began 
to doubt that miniſter's' integrity. The two houſes of 
4 — in an addreſs to the queen, declared their 

lief, that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majeſty, and 
zeal for her ſervice, had drawn upon him the hatred 
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1 the 1 of popery and faction. They beſought 
85 majeſty to take all poſſible care of her ſacred perſon ; 

and, for that , purpoſe, to give directions for cauſing 
7 to be removed from the cities of London and 


Weſtminſter. A proclamation was publiſhed, ordering 


the laws to be ſtrictly put in execution againſt papiſts. 
When Harley appeared in the houſe of commons after 
his recovery, he was congratulated upon it by the 
** in a florid and fulſome premeditated ſpeech. 

act was paſſed, decreeing, That an attempt upon 
the life of a privy-counſellor ſhould be felony without 
benefit of clergy. The earl of Rocheſter dying, Harley 
became ſole miniſter, was created baron of Wigmore, 
and raiſed to the rank of earl, by the noble and ancient 
titles of Oxford and Mortimer: To crown his proſperity, 


be was appointed lord-treafurer, and veſted with the ſu- 


preme adminiſtration of affairs. 
( 1711.) S XXIV. The commons empowered certain 

rſons to examine all the grants made by king William, 
and report the value of them, as well as the conſiderations 
upon which they were made. Upon their report a bill 
was formed, and paſſed that houſe; but the lords rejected 
it at the firſt reading. Their next ſtep was to examine 
the public accounts, with a view to fix an imputation on 


the earl of Godolphin, They voted, That above five- 


and-thirty millions of the money granted by parliament 
remained unaccounted for. This ſum, however, in- 
cluded ſome accounts in the reigns of king Charles and 
king William. One half of the whole was charged to 


Mr. Bridges, the paymaſter, who had actually accounted 


for all the money he had received, except about three 


millions, though theſe accounts had not paſſed through 
the auditor's office. The commons afterwards proceeded 


to inquire into the debts of the navy, that exceeded five 
millions, which, with many other debts, were thrown 
into one ſtock, amounting to nine millions four hundred 


and ſeventy-one thouſand three hundred. and twenty-five 
pounds. A fund was formed for paying an intereſt or 
annuity of fix per cent. until the principal ſhould be 
diſcharged; and with this was granted a monopoly of a 


pro» 
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projected trade to the South Sea, veſted in the proprictory 
of navy - bills, debentures, and other public ſecurities, 
which were incorporated for this purpoſe. Such was 
the origin of the South Sea Company, founded upon a 
chimerical ſuppoſition, that the Engliſh would be per- 
mitted to trade upon the coaſt of Peru in the Weſt Indies. 
Perhaps, the new miniftry hoped to obtain this permiſſion 
as an equivalent for their abandoning the intereſt of king 
Charles, with reſpe& to his pretenſions upon Spain. 
By this time the emperor Joſeph had died of the fmall- 
pox without male iſſue; fo that his brother's immediate 
aim was to ſucceed him on the Imperial throne. This 
event was, on the twentieth day of April, communi- 
cated by a meſſage from the queen to both houſes, 
She told them, that the States- general had concurred 
with her in à reſolution to ſupport the houſe of 
Auſtria; and that they had already taken ſuch meaſures 
us would ſecure the election of Charles as head of the 
empire. | 5 

XXV. The houſe of commons, in order to demon- 
ſtrate their attachment to the church, in conſequence of 
an addreſs from the lower houſe of convocation, and 2 
-quickening meſſage from the queen, paſſed a bill for 
building fifty new churches in the ſuburbs of London 
-and Weſtminſter, and appropriated for this purpoſe the 
duty upon coals, which had been granted for the build- 


ing of St. Paul's, now finiſhed. This impoſition was 


continued until it ſhould raiſe the ſum of three hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds. At the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
the commons preſented a remonſtrance or repreſentation 
"to the queen, in which they told her, that they had not 
only raiſed the neceſfary ſupplies, but alſo diſcharged the 
heavy debts of which the nation had fo long and juſtly 
-complained. They ſaid, that, in tracing the cauſes of 
this debt, they had diſcovered fraud,” embezzlement, and 
miſapplication of the public money: That they who of 
late years had the management of the treaſury were guilty 
of notorious breach of truſt and injuſtice to the nation, 
in allowing above thirty millions to remain unzccounted 
for; à purpoſed omiſlion that looked like a deſign a 
1 conce 
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eonceal embezzlements. They 1 her majeſty 
would give immediate directions for compelling the 
ſeveral impreſt accountants ſpeedily to. paſs their ac- 
counts, They expreſſed their hope, that ſuch of the 
accountants as had neglected their duty in proſecuting 
their accounts, ought no longer to be entruſted with the 
public money. They affirmed, that from all theſe evil 
practices and worſe deſigns of ſome perſons, who had, 
by falſe profeſſions of love to their country, inſinuated 
themſelves into her royal favour, irreparable miſchief 


would have accrued to the public, had. not her majeſty, 


in her great wiſdom, ſeaſonably diſcovered; the fatal tend- 
ency of ſuch meaſures, and removed from the admini- 
ſtration thoſe who had ſo ill | anſwered her majeſty's 
favorable opinion, and in ſo many inftances groſly abuſed 
the truſt repoſed in them. They obſerved, that her 

people could with greater patience have ſuffered the 
manifold injuries done to themſelves, by the frauds and 
depredations of ſuch evil miniſters, had not the ſame men 
proceeded . to treat her ſacred perſon with undutifulneſs 
and diſregard. This repreſentation being circulated 
through the kingdom, produced the deſired effect of 
infaming the minds of the people againſt the late mi- 
tiſtry. Such expedients were become. neceſſary for the 
execution of Oxford's project, which was to put a ſpeedy 
end to a war that had already ſubjected the people to 
grievous oppreſſion, and even accumulated. heavy bur. - 
dens to be tranſmitted to their poſterity, The nation 
was inſpired by extravagant ideas of glory and conqueſt, 
even to a rage of war making; ſo that the new miniſters, 
in order to diſpel thoſe dangerous chimeras, were obliged 
to take meaſures for exciting their indignation and con- 


tempt againſt thoſe perſons whom they had formerly 


idolized as their heroes and patriots. On the twelfth 
day of June, the queen, having given the royal aſſent to 
ſeveral public and private bills, made an affectionate 
ſpeech to both houſes. She thanked. the commons, in 
tne warmeſt expreſſions, for. having complied with' all 
her deſires; for having baffled the expectations of her 
enemies in finding ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing 


| vor. II. year; 
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ear; in having granted greater ſums than were ever 
rw to any prince in one ſeſſion; and in having ſettled 
| s for the payment of the public debts, ſo that the 
credit of the nation was reftored. She. expreſſed her 
earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover; 
and her fixed re "lution to ſupport and encourage the 
church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, Then the 
parliament was pror . | | 

 & XXVI. of the convocation, which was aſſembled 
with the new parliament, the lower houſe choſe Dr. 
Atterbury their prolocutor. He was an enterpriſing 
ecclehaſtic, of extenſive learning, acute talents, violently 
attached to tory principles, and intimately connected 
with the prime miniſter, Oxford; ſo that he directed 
all the proceedings in the lower houſe of convocation, in 
concert with that miniſter. The queen, in a letter to 
the archbiſhop, fignified her hope, that the conſultations 
of the clergy might be of uſe to repreſs the attempts of 
looſe and profane perſons. She ſent a licence under the 
broad ſeal, empowering them to ſit and do buſineſs in as 
ample a manner as ever had been granted fince the re- 
formation. They were ordered to lay before the queen 
an account of the exceſſive growth of infidelity and hereſy, 
as well as of other abuſes, that neceſſary meaſures might 
be taken for a reformation. The biſhops were purpoſely 


flighted and overlooked, becauſe they lived in har- 


mony with the late minifters. A committee being 
—7— to draw up a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate 

the church and religion, Atterbury undertook the taſk, 
and compoſed a remonſtrance that contained the moſt 
keen and ſevere ſtrictures upon the adminiſtration, as it 
had been exerciſed ſince the time of the revolution. 
Anether was penned by the biſhops in more moderate 
terms; and ſeveral lations were made, but in none 
of theſe did- the two houſes agree. They concurred, 
however, in cenſuring ſome tenets favouring Arianiſm, 
| broached and ſupported by Mr. Whiſton, mathematical 
profeſſor in Cambridge. He had been expelled the uni- 
verſity, and wrote a vindication of himſelf, dedicated to 
the convocation. The archbiſhop- doubted * 
4 2 e aſſem · 
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affembly could proceed againſt a man for hereſy : The 
judges 


were conſulted, and the majority of them gave in 
their opinion, that the convocation had a juriſdiction. . 
Four of them profeſſed the contrary ſentiment, which 
they maintained from the ſtatutes made at the reforma- 
tion. The queen, in a letter to the biſhops, ſaid, that 
as there was now no doubt of their juriſdiction, ſhe 
expected they would proceed in the matter before them. 
Freſh ſcruples arifing, they determined to examine the 
book, without proceeding againſt the author, and this 
was cenſured accordingly. An extract of the ſentence 
was ſent to the queen; but ſhe did not ſignify her plea- 
ſure on this ſubject, and the affair remained in ſuſpenſe, 
Whiſton publiſhed a work in four volumes, juſtifying 
his doctrine, and maintaining that the eee conſti- 
tutions were not only canonical, but alſo "+ or in 
point of authority to the Epiſtles and the Goſpel. 
XXVII. The new miniſtry had not yet determined 
to ſuperſede the duke of Marlborough in the command of 
the army. This was a ſtep which could not be taken 
without giving umbrage to the Dutch and other allies, 
He, therefore, ſet out for Holland in the month af 
February, after the queen had aſſured him, that he might 
depend upon the punctual payment of the forces.  Hav- 
ing conferred with the deputies of the ſtates about the 
operations of the campaign, he, about the middle of 
April, aſſembled the army at Orchies, between Liſle and 
Douay z while mareſchal de Villars drew together the 
French troops in the neighbourhood: of Cambray and 
Arras. Louis had by this time depopulated as well as 
impoveriſhed his kingdom yet his ſubjects fill flocked 
to his ſtandard. with ſurpriſing ſpirit and attachment, 
Under the preſſure of extreme miſery they uttered not 
one complaint of their ſovereign ; but imputed all their 
calamities to. the pride and obſtinacy of the allies. 
Exclufive of all the other impoſitions that were laid upon 
that people, they conſented to pay the tenth penny of 
their whole ſubſtance : But all chair efforts of Joyalt 
and affection to their prince would have been ineffefty 


bad not the merchants of the kingdom, by * 
* TY. | 1 
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of Philip, undertaken repeated voyages to the South 
Sea, from whence they brought home immenſe trea- 
ſures ; while the allies took no ſteps for intercepting 
theſe ſupplies, though nothing could have been more 
eaſy for the Engliſh than to deprive the enemy of this 
great reſource, and convert it to their own advantage, 
Had a ſquadron of ſhips been annually employed ee 

rpoſe, the ſubjets of France and Spain muſt have 

en literally ſtarved, and Louis obliged to ſubmit to 


ſuch terms as the confederates might have thought pro. | 


per to impoſe. Villars had found means to aſſemble a 
very numerous army, with which he encamped behind 
the river Sanſet, in ſuch an advantageous poſt as could 
not be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. Mean. 
While the duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, and 
formed his camp between Douay and Bouchain, where he 
was joined by prince Eugene on the twenty-third day of 
May. This general, however, did not long remain in the 

Netherlands.” Underſtanding that detachments had been 
anade from the army of Villars to the Rhine, ' and that 
the elector of Bavaria intended to act in the empire, the 
prince, by order from the court of Vienna, marched 
towards the Upper Rhine with the Imperial and Palatine 
troops, to ſeeure Germany. The duke -r 9 
re g the Scarpe, encam in the plains of Lens, 
— one — n Aire, as if he had 
antended 'to attack the French lines in that quarter, 
"Theſe lines beginning at Bouchain on the Schelde, were 


- continued along the Sanſet and the Scarpe to Arras, 


and thence along the Upper Scarpe to Canche. Th 
were defended by 4 and other works, in fach 
a manner, that Villars judged they were impreg- 
nable, and called them the Ne plus ultra of Mall- 
S XXVIII. This nobleman advancing within two 
leagues of the French lines, ordered a great number of 
faſcines to be made, declaring he would attack them the 
next morning ; ſo that Villars drew all his forces on that 

fide, in full expectation of an engagement. The duke, 

97 ſuppoſition that the page the Sanſet by Arleut 


would 


x AN _ 
would be left unguarded, had ordered the generals Cado- 
an and Hompeſch to aſſemble twenty battalions and 
{oa ſquadrons from Douay and the neighbouring 
garriſons , to march to Arleux, where they ſhould endea- 
your to paſs the Sanſet. Brigadier Sutton was detached 
with the artillery and pontoons, to lay bridges over the 
canal near Gouzelen, and over the Scarpe at Vitry, 
while the duke, with the whole confederate army, began 
his march for the ſame place about nine in the evening. 
He proceeded with ſuch expedition, that by five in the 
morning he paſſed the river at Vitry. There he received 
intelligence, that Hompeſch had taken poſſeſſion of the 
paſſes on the Sanſet and Schelde without oppoſition, the 
enemy having withdrawn their detachments from that 
fide, juſt as he had imagined... He himſelf, with his 
yanguard of fifty. ſquadrons, baſtened his march towards 
Arleux, and before eight of the clock arrived at Bacã- 
Bachuel, where in two hours he was joined by the heads 
of the columns into which he had divided his infantry. - 
Villars being certified of his intention, about two in the 
morning, * with his whole army, and putting 
himſelf at the head of the king's houſehold troops, 
marched all night with ſuch expedition, that about 
eleyen in the forenoon he was in ſight of the duke of 
Marlborough, who had by this time joined count Hom- 
peſch. The French general immediately retreated to the 
main body of his army, which had advanced to the high 
road between Arras and Cambray, while the allies 
encamped upon the Schelde, between Ois and Eſtrun, 
after a march of ten leagues without halting, ſcarce to be 
paralleled in hiſtory. By this plan, ſo happily executed, 
the duke of Marlborough irly outwitted Villars, and, 
without the loſs of one man, entered the lines which he 
had pronounced impregnable. This ſtroke of the Eng- 
liſh general was extolled as a maſter-piece of military 
kill, while Villars was expoſed to the ridicule even of 
his own officers. The field-deputies of the States-gene= 
nl propoſed that he ſhould give battle to the enemy, 
who paſſed the Schelde at Crevecoeur, in order to cover 


Bouchain ; But the duke would not hazard an engage- 


Y 3 ment, 
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ment, conſidering! how much the army was fatigued by 
the long march; and that any misfortune, ' while they 
gontinued within the French lines, might be fatal. His 
intention was to beſiege Bouchain; an enterpriſe that 
was deemed impracticable, inaſmuch as the place was 
fituated in a moraſs, ſtrongiy fortified, and defended by 
a numerous garriſon, ' in the neighbourhood of an arm 
ſuperior in number to that of the allies. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſadyantages, and the diſſuaſions of his own 
friends, he reſolved to undertake the fiege ; and, in the 
mean time, | deſpatched brigadier Sutton to England, 
with an account of his having paſſed the French lines, 
which was not atall agreeable-to his enemies. They had 
prognoſticated that nothing would be done during this 
campaign, and began to inſinuate that the duke could 
ſtrike no ſtroke of importance without the aſſiſtance of 
prince Eugene. They now endeavoured to leſſen the 
glory of his ſucceſs; and even taxed him with having 
removed his camp from a convenient ſituation to a place 
where the troops were in danger of ſtarving. ' Nothing 
could be more provoking than this ſcandalous: malevo- 
lence to a great man who had done ſo much honour to 
his country, and was then actually expoſing his life in 
een 0 ER 9 1 Fs rw, IST 
XXIX. On the tenth day of Auguſt, Bouchain 
was inveſted, and the duke of Marlborough exerted 
himſelf to the utmoſt extent of his vigilance and capa- 
city, well knowing the difficulties of the undertaking, 
and how much his reputation would depend upon his 
ſucceſs. Villars had taken every precaution that his 
{kill and experience could ſuggeſt, to baffle the endea- 
yours, of the Engliſh general. He had reinforced the 
gartriſon to the number of ſix thouſand choſen men, 
commanded by officers of known courage and ability. 
He made ſome efforts to raiſe the ſiege; but they were 
rendered ineffect ual by the conſummate: prudence and 
activity of the duke of Marlborough. Then he laid a 
ſcheme: for ſurpriſing Douay, which likewiſe miſcarried. 
If we conſider that the Engliſh general, in the execution 
of his plan, was obliged to form lines, erect 2. 
= 571 n | ; q T | orts, 
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forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges over a river, make 
a cauſeway through a deep moraſs, provide for the 
ſecurity of convoys ayainſt a numerous army on one fide, 
and the garriſons of Condé and Valenciennes on the 
other, we muſt allow this was the boldeſt enterpriſe of 
the whole war: That it required all the fortitude, ſkill, 
and reſolution of a great general, and all the valour and 
intrepidity of the confederate troops, who had ſcarce 
ever exhibited ſuch amazing proofs of courage upon any 
other occaſion as they now diſplayed at the ſiege of Bou - 
chain, In twenty days after the trenches were opened, 
the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war; and this conqueſt was the laſt military exploit 
performed by the duke of Marlborough : The breaches 
of Bouchain were no ſooner repaired than the oppoſite 
armies began to ſeparate, and the allied forces were quar- 
tered in the frontier towns, that they might be at hand 
to take the field early in the ſpring. They were now in 
poſſeſſion of the Maeſe, almoſt as far as the Sambre of 
the Schelde from Tournay ; and of the Lys as far as it 
is navigable. They had reduced Spaniſh Guelderland, 
Limburg, Brabant, Flanders, and the greateſt part of 
Hainault: They were maſters of the Scarpe; and, by 
the conqueſt of Bouchain, they had opened to themſelves 
4; r, into the very bowels of France. All theſe 
acquiſitions were owing to the valour and conduct of 
the duke of Marlborough, who now returned to the 
Hague, and arrived in England about the middle of 


November. | 2 

XXX. The queen had conferred the command of 
her forces in Spain upon the duke of Argyle, who was 
recalled from the ſervice in Flanders for that purpoſe. 
He had long been at variance with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough; a circumſtance which recommended him the more 
ſtrongly to the miniſtry. He landed at Barcelona on ths 
twenty-ninth'of May, and found the Britiſh troops in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs for want of ſubſiſtence. The treaſurer 
had promiſed to ſupply him liberally ; the commons had 
granted one million five hundred thouſand pounds for 
that ſervice. All their hopes of ſucceſs were fixed 4 
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the campaign. in that Kingdom; and indeed the army 
commanded. by the duke de Vendome was in fuch a 
wretched condition, that if Staremberg had been pro- 
md ſupported by the allies, he might have obtained 
lignal advantages. The duke of Argyle, having waited 
in vain for promiſed remittances, was obliged to 

borrow money on his own credit, before the Britiſh 
troops could take the field. At length, Staremberg 
advanced towards the enemy, who attacked him at the 
|. pals of Prato del Rey, where they were repulſed with 
conſiderable . After this action the duke of 
Argyle was ſeized with a violent fever, and conveyed 
back to Barcelona. Vendome inveſted the caſtle of 
Cardona, which was vigorouſly defended till the end cf 
December, when a detachment being ſent for the relief 
of the place, defeated the beſiegers, Lilled two thouſand 


and baggage. Staremberg was unable to follow the 
blow : The duke of Argyle wrote preſſing letters to the 
miniſtry, and Joudly complained that he was altogether 
unſupported ; but all his remonſtrances were ineffectual ; 
No remittances arrived; and he returned: to England 
without having been able to attempt any thing of im- 
Portance. In September, king Charles, leaving his 
queen at Barcelona, ſet fail for Italy, and at Milan had 
an interview with the duke of Savoy, where all diſputes 
were compromiſed. 'That prince had forced his way 
into Savoy, and penetrated as far as the Rhine: But he 


Mort campaign repaſſed the mountains. Prince Eugene, 
— of the German forces, protected the electors 
at Frankfort from the deſigns of the enemy, and Charles 
Was unanimouſly choſen emperor; the electors of Cologn 
and Bavaria having been excluded from voting, becauſe 
e lay under the ban of the empire. The war between 
the Ottoman Porte and the Muſcovites was of ſhort 
duration. The czar advanced ſo far into Moldavia, 
that he was cut off from all ſupplies, and altogether in 
the power of his enemy. In this emergency, he found 


weans to cor; pt the grand vizir in n 


on the ſpot, and took all their artillery, ammunition, 


ſuddenly halted in the middle of his career, and after a 
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he king of Sweden, who was in the Turkiſh army, 
arged the vizir with treachery, and that miniſter was 
actually diſgraced. The: grand ſignor threatened to re- 
new the war; but he was appeaſed by the czar's ſurren- 
dering Aſoph. | AAP ct Os 
C XXXI. The Engliſh miniftry had conceiyed gear 
ations from an expedition againſt Quebec and Pla- 
centia, in North America, planned by colonel Nicholſon, 
who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, and iſoned 
Port Royal, to which he gave the name of Annapolis. 
He had brought four Indian chiefs to England, and 
repreſented the advantages that would redound to the 
nation, in point of commerce, ' ſhould the French be ex- 
pelled from North America. The miniſters reliſhed the 
propoſal. A body of five thouſand men was embarked 
in tranſports, under the command' of ' brigadier Hill, 
brother to Mrs. Maſham; and they failed from Ply- 
mouth in the beginning of May, with a ſtrong ſquadron 
of ſhips commanded by fir Hoyenden Walker. At 
Boſton, in New England, they were joined by two 
regiments of provincials; and about four thouſand men, 
conſiſting of American planters, Palatines, and Indians, 
rendezvouſed at Albany, in order to march by land into 
Canada, while the fleet failed up the river of that name. 
On the twenty- firſt day of Auguſt they were expoſed to 
a violent ſtorm, and driven among rocks, where eight 
tranſports periſhed, with about eight hundred men. 
The admiral immediately failed back to Spaniſh- 
River bay, where it was determined, in a council of 
war, that as the fleet and forces were victualled for 
ten weeks only, and they could not depend upon a 
ſupply of proviſions from New England, they ſhould 
return home without making any further attempt. 
Such was the iſſue of this paltry expedition, entruſted 
to the direction of an officer without talents and expe- 
rides” | ae „ 4% 77 7 RI 
$ XXXII. In the Iriſh parliament held during the 
ſummer, the duke of Ormond and the majority of the 
peers ſupported the tory intereſt, while the commons 
2 | expreſſed 


98 propoſed articles of peace that were accepted. 
ch 
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expreſſed the warmeſt attachment to revolution priĩneiples. 
The two houſes made ſtrenuous repreſentations, and 

aſſed ſevere reſolutions againſt each other. After the 
eſſions, ſir Conſtantine Phipps, the chancellor, and 
general Ingoldſby, were appointed juſtices in-the abſence 


' | of the duke of Ormond, who returned to England in the 


month of November. In Scotland the jacobites made no 
ſcruple of profeſſing their principles and attachments to 
the pretender. The dutcheſs of Gordon preſented the 


faculty of advocates with a ſilver medal, repreſenting the 


chevalier de St. George; and on the reverſe the Britiſh 
iſlands, with the motto Redditte.”” Aſter ſome 
debate, it was voted, by a majority of ſuxty-three voices 
againſt twelve, that the dutcheſs ſhould be thanked for 


this token of her regard. This taſk was performed by | 


Dundaſs of Arniſtoun, who thanked her grace for having 
preſented them with a medal of their ſovereign lord the 
king ;, hoping, and being confident, that her grace 
would very ſoon have an opportunity to compliment the fa- 
culty with a ſecond medal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of the 
Eing and royal family, upon the finiſhing rebellion, uſurp- 
ing tyranny, and whiggery. An account of this tranſ- 
action being laid before the queen, the lord-advocate was 
ordered to inquire into the particulars. Then the faculty 
were. {o intimidated, that they diſowned Dundaſs, and 
Horne his accomplice. They pretended that the affair 
of the medal had been tranſacted by a party at an occa- 
fional meeting, and not by general conſent; and by a 
ſolemn act they: declared their attachment to the queen 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The court was ſatisfied 
with this atonement : But the reſident from Hanover 
having 1 a memorial to the queen, deſiring that 
Dundaſs and his aſſociates might be proſecuted, the 
government removed ſir David Pale pole from his office 
of lerd-advocate, on pretence of his having been too re- 
miſs in proſecuting. thoſe delinquents; and no further 
inquiry was made into the affair. 
S XXVXIII. For ſome time a negotiatien for peace had 
been carried on between the court of France and the new 
© Miniſters, who had a double aim in this meaſure; . 


_— 
to mortify the whigs and the Dutch, whom they deteſted, 
and to free their country from a ruinous war, which had 
all the one of becoming habitual to the conſtitu- 


tion. They foreſaw the riſque they would run by enter- 
ing into ſuch meaſures, ſhould ever the oppoſite faction 
regain the aſcendancy: They knew the whigs would 
employ all their art and influence, which was very power⸗ 
ful, in obſtructing the peace, and in raifing a popular 
clamour _ the treaty. But their motives for treat- 

ing were ſuch as prompted them to undervalue all thoſe 
likculties and dangers. They hoped to obtain ſuch 
advantages in point of commerce for the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, as would ſilence all detraction. They 
did not doubt of being able to maintain the ſuperiority 
which they had acquired in parliament; and perhaps 
ſome of them cheriſhed views in favour of the pretender, 
whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown would have effectually 
eſtabliſhed their dominion over the oppolite party. The 
earl of Jerſey, who acted in concert with Oxford, ſent a 
private meſſage to the court of France, importing the 
queen's earneſt deſire of peace, repreſenting the impoſſi- 
bility of a private negotiation, as the miniſtry was 
obliged to att with the utmoſt circumſpection, and 
deſiring that Louis would propoſe to the Dutch a renewal 
of the conferences, in which caſe the Engliſh plenipo- 
tentiaries ſhould have fuch inſtructions, that it would be 
impoſſible for the States-general to prevent the concluſion 
of the treaty. This intimation was delivered by one 
Gualtier, an obſcure prieſt, who acted as chaplain to 
count Gallas, the Imperial ambaſſador, and had been 
employed as a ſpy by the French miniſtry, ſince the 
commencement of hoſtilities. His connexion with lord 
Jerſey was by means of that nobleman's lady, who 
profeſſed the Roman catholic religion. His — he was 


extremely ble to the court of Verſailles, He 
returned to London, with a letter of compliment from 
the marquis de Torcy to the earl of Jerhay. in which 
that miniſter aſſured him of his maſter's ſincere inclina- 
tion for peace, though he was averſe to a renewal of the 
conferences with the States- general. Gualtier * 4 
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letter to Verſailles, defiring, in the name of the Englifh 
miniſtry, that his moſt ehriſtian majeſty would commu- 
nicate to them his propoſals for a general peace, which 
they would communicate to the States-general, that they 
mi ght negotiate in concert with their allies. A genera] 
. wer being made to this int' mation, Gualtier made a 
ſecond journey to Verſailles, and brought over a memo- 
rial, which was immediately tranſmitted to Holland. 
In the mean time, the penſionary endeavoured to renew 
the conferences in Holland. Petkum wrote to the French 


tion, in concert with the queen of Great Britain, he 
ſhould certainly have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the con- 
duct of the Dutch deputies. This propoſal Louis de. 
clined, at the deſire of the Engliſh miniſters, 5 
S XXXTV. The States- general having peruſed the 
memorial, aſſured queen Anne that they were ready to 
join with her in contributing to the concluſion of a dura- 
bie peace: But they expreſſed a deſire that the French 
king would communicate a more particular plan for 
ſecuring the intereſt of the allied powers, and for ſettling 
the e of Europe. Gualtier was once. more. ſent to 
Verſailles, accompanied by Mr. Prior, who had reſided 
in France, as ſecretary to the embaſſies, of the earls of 
Portland and Jerſey. This gentleman had acquired 
ſome reputation by his poetical talents; was a man of 
_ Uncommon ability, inſinuating addreſs, , and perfectly 
devoted to the tory intereſt, He was empowered to com- 
municate the preliminary demands of the Engliſh ; to 
receive the anſwer of the French king; and demand 
whether or not king Philip had tranſmitted a power of 
— to his grandfather. He arrived incognito at 
Fontainebleau, and preſented the queen's memorial, in 
which ſhe demanded à barrier for the Dutch in the 
Netherlands, and another on the Rhine for the empire; 
à ſecurity for the Dutch commerce, and a general 
fatisfackion to all her allies. She required that the 
ſtrong places taken from the duke of Savoy ſhould be 
reſtored; and that he ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns and dil- 
trits in Italy as haq been ceded to him in treaties be- 


tween 


miniſtry, that if his majeſty would reſume the- negotia- 
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a him and lis allies: That Louis ſhould acknowledge | 


queen Anne and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; demoliſh the 
fortifications of Dunkirk ; and agree to a new treaty of 
commerce: That Gibraltar and Port Mahon ſhould be 


yielded to the crawn of England; that the negro trade in 


America, at that time carried on by the French, ſhould 


be ceded to the Engliſh, together with ſome towns on 


that continent, where the ſlaves might be refreſhed. 
She expected ſecurity that her ſubjects trading to Spain 
ould enjoy all advantages granted by that crown to the 
molt favoured nation : That ſhe ſhould be put in poſſeſ- 


fon of Newfoundland and Hudſon's-bay, either by way 


af reſtitution or ceſſion; and that both nations ſhould 
continue to enjoy whatever territories they might be poſ- 
ſeſſed of in North America at the ratification of the 


treaties. She likewiſe inſiſted upon a ſecurity that the 


crowns of France and Spain ſhould never be united on 
the ſame head. Her majeſty no longer infiſted upon 
Philip's being expelled from the throne of Spain by the 
arms of his own grandfather. She now perceived that 
the exorbitant power of the houſe of Auſtria would be as 
dangerous to the liberty of Europe, as ever that of the 
family of Bourbon had been, in the zenith of its glory. 
She might have remembered the exceſſive power, * 
jnſolence, the ambition of Charles V. and Philip II. 


who had enſlaved ſo many countries, and embroiled all 


Europe. She was fincerely deſirous of peace, from 
motives of humanity and compaſſion to her ſubje&s and 


tellow-creatures : She was eagerly bent upon procuring - 
ſuch advantages to her people, as would enable them to 


diſcharge the heavy load of debt under which they 
laboured, and recompenſe them in ſome meaſure for tlie 


blood and treaſure. they had ſo, laviſhly expended in the 


proſecution of the war. Theſe were the ſentiments of a 


Chriſtian princeſs; of an amiable and pious ſovereign, 


who bore a ſhare in the grievances of her ſubjects, and 


looked upon them with the eyes of maternal affection. 
ode thought ſhe had the better title to inſiſt upon thoſe 


advantages, as they had been already granted to her ſub- 
edis in a private treaty with king Charles. | 


3 
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" $XXNXV. As Prior's powers were limited in ſuch a 


manner that he could not negotiate, Mr. Menager, de. 
puty from the city of Rouen to the beard of trade, ac- 


companied the Engliſh miniſter to London, with full 
powers to ſettle the preliminaries of the treaty. On his 
arrival in London, the queen immediately commiſfioned 
the duke of Shrewſbury, the earls of Jerſey, Dartmouth, 
_ Oxford, and Mr. St. John, to treat with him; and the 
conferences were immediately begun. After Jong and 
various diſputes, they agreed upon certain preliminary 
articles, which, on the eighth day of October, were 
| —_— by the French miniſter, and by the two ſecretaries 
df tate, in conſequence of a written order from her ma- 
_ Jeſty. Then Menager was privately introduced to the 
een at Windſor. She told him ſhe was averſe to war: 
That ſhe would exert all her power to conclude a ſpeedy 
peace: That ſhe ſhould be glad to live upon good terms 
Wich the king of France, to whom ſhe was ſo nearly allied 
in blood : She expreſſed her hope that there would be a 
cloſer union after the peace between them, and between 


4 their ſubjefts, cemented by a perfect corre{pondence and 


friendſhip. The earl of Strafferd, who had been lately 
recalled from the Hague, where he reſided as ambaſſador, 
was now ſent back to Holland, with orders to communi- 
Kate to the penſionary the propofals of peace which France 
had made; to ſignify the queen's approbation of them, 
and propoſe a place where the plenipotentiaries ſhovld 
| aſſemble. The Engliſh miniſters now engaged in an in- 
timate correſpondence with the court of Verſailles ; and 
mareſchal Tallard being releaſed from his confinement 
at Nottingham, was allowed to return to his own country 
on his parole. After the departure of Meng: the pre- 
- Inninaries were communicated to count Gallas, the em. 
_  peror's miniſter, who, in order to inflame the minds of 
the people, cauſed them to be tranſlated, and inſerted in 
one of the daily papers. This ſtep was ſo much re- 
ſented by the queen, that ſhe ſent a meſſage, deſiring he 
would come no more to court; but that he might leave 
the kingdom as ſoon as he ſhould think proper. He 
took the hint, aud retired accordingly ; but the queen 
| | ET e : gave 
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ſhould appoint would be admitted to her without heſi- 
tion. 


S XXXVI. The ſtates of Holland, alarmed at the pre- 
liminaries, ſent over Buys, as envoy extraordinary, to 


gare the emperor to underitand, that any other miniſter 
e 
ta 


intercede with the queen, that ſhe would alter her relolus-- 
tions; but ſhe continued ſteady to her purpoſe ; and the 
earl of Strafford demanded the immediate concurrence of 
the ſtates, declaring, in the queen's name, that ſhe would 


look upon any delay, on their part, as a refuſal to com- 


. ply with her propoſitions. Intimidated by this declara- 


tion, they agreed to open the general conferences at 


Utrecht on the firſt day of January, They granted paſl. 


rts to the French miniſters; while the queen appointed 
Robinſon biſhop of Briſtol, and the earl of Strafford, her 
plenipotentiaries at the congreſs, Charles, the new 
emperor, being at Milan when he received a copy of the 


preliminaries, wrote circular letters to the electors and 


the princes of the empire, exhorting them to perũſt in 
their engagements to the grand alliance, He likewiſe 
deſired the States-general to join councils with him in 


_ perſuading the queen of England to reje& the propoſals 


of France, and proſecute the war; or at leaſt to nego- 
tiate on the foundation of the firſt preliminaries, which 
had been ſigned by the marquis de Torcy. He wrote a 
letter to the ſame purpole to the queen of Great Britain, 
who received it with the molt mortifying indifference. 
No wonder that he ſhould zealouſly contend for the con- 
tinuance of a war, the expenſe of which ſhe and the 
Dutch had hitherto almoſt wholly defrayed. The new 
preliminaries were ſeverely attacked by the whigs, who 
ridiculed aud reviled the miniſtry in word and writing. 


Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons, were to-day publiſhed 


by one faction, and to-morrow anſwered by the other, 
hey contained all the inſimuations of malice and con- 
tempt, all the bitterneſs of reproach, and all the rancour 
of recrimination. In the midſt of this contention, the 
queen deſpatched the earl of Rivers to Hanover, with an 
aſſurance to the elector, that his ſucceſſion to the crown 
ſhould be effectually aſcertained in the treaty. The earl 
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brought back an anſwer in writing; but, at the ſame 
time, his electoral highneſs ordered the baron de Both- 
mar, his envoy in England, to preſent a memorial to the 
queen, repreſenting the pernicious conſequences of Phi. 
lip's remaining in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt Indies, 
T his remonſtrance the baron publiſhed, by way of appeal 
to the people, and the whigs extolled it with the higheſt 
encomiums : But the queen and her miniſters reſented 
this ſtep, as an officious and inflammatory interpoſition. 
- CXXXVII. The propoſals of peace made by the 
French king were diſagreeable even to ſome individuals 
of the tory party, and certain peers, who had hitherto 
' adhered to that intereſt, agreed with the whigs, to make 
à remonſtrance againſt the preliminary articles. The 
court being appriſed of their intention, prorogued the 
parliament till the ſeventh day of December, in expecta- 
tion of the Scottiſh peers, who would caſt the balance in 
_ favour of the miniſtry. In her ſpeech, at the opening of 
the ſeſſion, ſhe told them, that, notwithſtanding the 
arts of thoſe who delighted in war, the place and time 
were appointed for a congreſs: And that the States-ge- 
neral had expreſſed their entire confidence in her conduct. 
She declared her chief concern ſhould be to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion of the crown in the houſe of Hanover; to pro- 
cure all the advantages to the nation which a tender and 
affectionate ſovereign could procure for a dutiful and 
_ Joyal people; and to obtain ſatisfaction for all her allies. 
She obſerved, that the moſt effectual way to procure an 
advantageous peace, would be to make preparations for 
carrying on the war with vigour. She recommended 
unanimity, and prayed God would direct their conſulta- 
. tions. In the houſe of lords, the earl of Nottingham, 
who had now aſſociated himſelf with the whigs, in- 
veighed againſt the preliminaries as captious and inſuffi- 
cient, and offered a clauſe to be inſerted in the addreſs 
of thanks, repreſenting 'to her majeſty, that, in the opi- 
nion of the houſe, no peace could be ſafe or honourable 


to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt In- 


dies ſhould be allotted to any branch of the houſe of 


Bourbon. A violent debate enſued, in the courſe of 


which 
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which the earl of Angleſey repreſented the neceſſity of 
caſing the nation of the burdens incurred by an expenſive 
war. He affirmed that a good peace might have been 
rocured immediately after the battle of Ramillies, if it 
fad not been prevented by ſome perſons who prolonged 1 
the war for their own private intereſt. This inſinuation 4 
was levelled at the duke of Marlborough, who made a 
long ſpeech in his own vindication. He bowed. to the 
lace where the queen ſat incognito z and appealed to 
2 whether, while he had the honour to ſerve her ma- 
jeſty as general and plenipotentiary, he had not conſtantly 
informed her and her council of all the propoſals of peace 
which had been made; and had not deſired inſtructions 
for his conduct on that ſubject. He declared upon his 
conſcience, and in preſence of the Supreme Being, be- 
fore whom he expected ſoon to appear, that he was ever 
deſirous of a fate, honourable, and laſting peace; and 
that he was always very far from entertaining any deſign 
of prolonging the war for his own private advantage, as 
his enemies had molt falſely inſinuated. At laſt the 
queſtion being put, Whether the earl of Nottingham's 
advice ſhould be part of the addreſs ; it was carried in 
the affirmative by a ſmall majority. The addreſs was 
accordingly preſented, and the queen, in her anſwer, ſai 
ſhe ſhould be very ſorry any one could think ſhe would 
not do her utmoſt to recover Spain and the Welt Indies 
from the houſe of Bourbon. Againit this advice, how- 
eyer, ſeveral peers proteſted, becauſe there was no pre- 


thanks; and becauſe they looked upon it as an invaſion 
of the royal prerogative. In the addreſs of the commons 
there was no ſuch article; and, therefore, the anſwer 
they received was warm and cordial. . 
S XXXVIII. The duke of Hamilton claiming a ſeat 
in the houle of peers, as duke of Brandon, a title he had 
lately received, was oppoſed by the anti-courtiers, who 
pretended to foreſee great danger to the conſtitution from 
admitting into the houſe a greater number of Scottiſh 
peers than the act of union allowed. Counſel was beard 
upon the validity of his patent. They obſerved that no 
„ 4 objection 
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objection could be made to the queen's prerogative in 
conferring honours ; and that all the ſubjects of the united 
kingdom were equally capable of receiving honour, 
The houſe of lords had already decided the matter, in 


admitting the duke of Cn Saget upon his being created 


duke of Dover. The debate was managed with great 
ability on both ſides : The Scottiſh peers united in defence 


of the duke's claim; and the court exerted its whole 


ſtrength to ſupport the patent. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion 
being put, Whether Scottiſh peers, created peers of 
Great Britain fince the union,” had a right to fit in that 
Houſe, it was carried in the negative by a majority of five 
voices; though not without a proteſt ſigned by the lords 
In the oppoſition. The Scottiſh pecrs were fo incenſed 
at this deciſion, that they drew up a repreſentation to the 
queen, complaining of it as an infringement of the union, 
and a mark of diſgrace put upon the whole peerage of 
Scotland. The bill againſt occaſional conformity was 
revived by the earl of Nottingham, in more moderate 
terms than thoſe that had been formerly rejected; and 
it paſſed both houſes by the connivance of the whigs, 
upon the earl's promiſe, that, if they would conſent to 
this meaſure, he would bring over many friends to join 
them in matters of greater conſequence. On the twenty- 
ſecond day of December, the queen being indiſpoſed, 
granted a commiſſion to the lord-keeper, and ſome other 
peers, io give the royal aſſent to this bill, and another for 
the land-tax. The duke of Devonſhire obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for giving precedence of all peers to the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Gabe. An 
addreſs was preſented to the queen, deſiring ſhe would 


give inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, to conſult with 


the miniſters of the allies in Holland before the opening 
of the congreſs; that they might concert the neceſſary 
meaſures for proceeding with unanimity, the better to 
obtain the great ends propoſed by her majeſty, 
S XXXIX. The commiſſioners for examining the 
ublic accounts, having diſcovered that the duke of 
Marlborough had received an annual preſent of five or fix 
thouſand pounds from the contractors of bread to the 
21 . Ft 2 21 0 Kir army, 
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land, with a letter to the queen fro 
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army, the queen declared in council, that ſhe thought fit 


to diſmiſs him from all his employments, that the matter 


might be impartially examined. This declaration was 


imparted to him in a letter under her own hand, in which 


ſhe took occaſion to complain of the treatment ſhe had re- 


ceived. She probably alluded to the inſolence of his 
dutcheſs ; the ſubjection in which ſhe had been kept by 


the late miniſtry ; and the pains lately taken by the whigs 
to depreciate her conduct, and thwart her meaſures with 


reſpect to the peace. The duke wrote an anſwer to her 


majeſty, vindicating himſelf from the charge which had 
been brought againſt his charaQer ; and his two daughters, 
the counteſs of Sunderland and the lady Rialton, reſigned 
their places of ladies in the bed-chamber. The miniſtry, 
in order to aſcertain a majority in the houſe of lords, per- 
ſuaded the queen to take a meaſure which nothing but 


| neceſſity could juſtify. She created twelve peers at once, 


and, on the ſecond of January, they were introduced 


into the upper houſe without oppoſition *. . The lord- 


keeper delivered to the houſe a meſſage from the queen, 
defiring they would adjourn to the fourteenth day of the 
month. The anti-courtiers alleged, that the queen 
could not ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn, but 
ought to have directed it to both houſes. This objection 
produced a debate, which was terminated in favour of 
the court by the weight of the twelve new peers. 
XL. At this period prince d in Eng- 
the emperor, and 
inſtructions to propoſe a new ſcheme for proſecuting the 


war. His errand was far from being agreeable to the 


miniſtry; and they ſuſpected that his real aim was to ma- 
nage intrigues among the diſcontented party, who op- 
poſed the peace. Nevertheleſs, he was treated with that 
reſpect which was due to his quality and eminent talents. 
The miniſters, the nobility, and officers of diſtinction, 
viſited him at his arrival. He was admitted to an au- 


dience of the queen, who received him with great com- 


placency. Having peruſed the letter which he delivered, 
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ſhe expreſſed her concern that her health did not permit 
her to ſpeak with his highneſs as often as ſhe could wiſh; 
but that ſhe had ordered the treaſurer and ſecretary St, 


ohn to receive his propaſals, and confer with him as 


requently as he ſhould think proper. He expreſſed ex- 
traordinary reſpe& for the duke of Marlborough, not- 
withſtanding his diſgrace. The lord-treafurer, while he 
entertained” him at dinner, declared that he looked upon 
that day as the happieſt in the whole courſe of his life, 
fince he had the honour to fee in his hquſe the greateſt 
captain of the age. The prince is ſaid to have replied, 
« If I am, it is owing to your Lordſhip.”  Alluding 
to the diſgrace of Marlborough, whom the earl's in- 
trigues had deprived of all military command. When 
biſhop Burnet converſed with him about the ſcandalous 
libels that were every day publiſhed againſt the duke, 
and in particular mentioned one paragraph, in which the 
author allowed he had been once fortunate, the prince 
obſerved, it was the greateſt commendation that could be 
| beſtowed upon him, as it implied that all his other ſuc- 
ceſſes were owing to his courage and conduct. While 
the nobility of both parties vied with each other in de- 
monſtrations of reſpect for this noble ſtranger; while he 
was adored by the whigs, and admired by the people, 
who gazed at him in crowds when he appeared in public; 
even in the midſt of all theſe careſſes, party riots were 
excited to inſult his perſon, and ſome ſcandalous reflec- 
tions upon his mother were inſerted in one of the public 
papers. The queen treated him with diſtinguiſhed marks 
of regard ; and, on her birth day, preſented him with a 
ſword worth five thouſand pounds. Nevertheleſs, ſhe looked 
upon him as a patron and friend of that turbulent faction 
to which ſhe owed ſo much diſquiet. She knew he had 
been preſſed to come over by the whig noblemen, who 
hoped his preſence would * Ago the people to ſome de- 
ſperate attempt upon the new miniſtry: She was not igno- 
rant that he heid private conferences with the duke of 
| Marlborough, the earl of Sunderland, the loids Somers, 
Halliiax, and all the chiefs of that party; and that he 
entered into a cloſe connexion with the baron de * 
| tne 
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the Hanoverian envoy, who had been very active in fo- 
menting the diſturbances of the people. 
$ XLI. Her majeſty, who had been for ſome time 
aflifted with the gout, ſent a meſſage to both houſes, on 
the ſeventeenth day of January, ſignifying that the ple- 
nipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht; and that ſhe 
was employed in making preparations for an early cam- 
paign: She hoped, therefore, that the commons would 
roceed in giving the neceſſary deſpatch to the ſupplies. 
The lord - treaſurer, in order to demonſtrate his attach - 
ment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, brought in a bill which 
had been propoſed by the duke of Devonſhire, givin 
precedence to the whole electoral family, as children 
nephews of the crown; and, when it was paſſed into an 
act, he ſent it over to Hanover by Mr. Thomas Harley. 
The ſixteen peers for Scotland were prevailed upon, by 
promiſe of ſatisfaction, to reſume their ſeats in the upper 
houſe, from which they had abſented themſelves ſince the 
deciſion againſt the patent of the duke of Hamilton : But 
whatever pecuniary recompence they might have obtained 
from the court, on which they were meanly dependant, 
they received no ſatisfattion from the parliament. The 
commons, finding Mr. Walpole very troubleſome in their 
| houſe, by his talents, activity, and zealous attachment 
to the whig intereſt, found means to diſcover ſome clan- 
deſtine practices in which he was concerned as ſecreta 
at war, with regard to the forage contract in Scotland. 
The contractors, rather than admit into their partnerſhip 
a perſon whom he had recommended for that purpoſe, 
choſe to preſent his friend with five hundred pounds. 
Their bill was addreſſed to Mr. Walpole, who endorſed it, 
and his friend touched the money . This tranſaction 
was interpreted into a bribe. , Mr. Walpole was voted 
guilty of corruption, impriſoned in the Tower, and ex- 
pelled the heals: Being afterwards re-choſen by the 
ſame borough of Lynn-Regis, which he had before re- 
preſented, a petition was lodged againſt him, and 'the 
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commons voted him incapable of being elected a member 
.to ſerve in the preſent parliament. 
S XLII. Their next attack was upon the duke of 
Marlborough, who was found to have received a yearly 
ſum from fir Solomon Medina, a Jew, concerned in the 
contract for furniſhing the army with bread; to have 
deen gratified by the queen with ten thouſand pounds 
a year to defray the expenſe of intelligence; and to have 
pocketed a deduction of two and a half per cent. from 
the pay of the foreign troops maintained by England. It 
was alleged, in his juſtification, that the preſent from the 
Jews was a cuſt perquiſite, which had always been 
enjoyed by the general of the Dutch army: That the de- 
duttion of two and a half per cent, was granted to him 
by an expreſs warrant from her majeſty: That all the 
articles of the c joined together did not exceed thirty 
- thouſand pounds, a ſum much inferior to that which had 
mow allowed to king William for — — — 
he money was expended in procuring intelligence, which 
was ſo exact that the duke was never ſurpriſed ; That 
none of his parties were ever intercepted or cut off; and 
all his deſigns were by theſe” means ſo well concerted, 
that he never once miſcarried. Notwithſtanding theſe re- 
— the majority voted that his practices had 


was to be accounted for as public money. Theſe reſolu- 
tions were communicated to the queen, who ordered the 
attorney-general to proſecute the duke for the money he 
had deduRted by virtue of her own warrant. Such prac- 
tices were certainly mean and mercenary, and greatly 
tarniſhed the glory which the duke bad acquired by his 
military talents, and other ſhining qualities. 

- &XLIII. The commons now directed the ſtream of 
their reſentment againſt the Dutch, who had certainly 
exerted all their endeavours to overwhelm the new mi- 
niſtry, and retard the negotiations 'for peace. They 
maintained an intimate correſpondence with the whigs of 


pgainſt Oxford and ſecretary St,. John. Buys, their 
3 | | envoy 


n unwarrantable and illegal; and that the deduction 


England. They diffuſed the moſt invidious reports 


_ of repri | 
acrimonious reſolutions againſt the States-general. "They 


envoy at London, acted the part of an incendiary, in 
2 eſting violent meaſures to the malcontents, and ca- 


ing againſt the government. The miniſters, by way 
fal influenced the houſe of commons to paſs ſome 


alleged that the ſtates had been deficient in their propor- 
tion of troops, both in Spain and in the Netherlands, 
during the whole courſe of the war; and that the queen 
had paid above three millions of crowns in ſubſidies, 
above what ſhe was obliged to advance by her engage- 
ments. They attacked the barrier treaty, which had 
been concluded with the ſtates by lord Townſhend, after 


| the conferences at Gertruydenberg. By this agreement, 


England guarantied a barrier in the Netherlands to the 
Dutch ; and the ſtates bound themſelves to maintain, 
with their whole force, the queen's title, and the proteſt- 
ant ſucceſſion. The tories affirmed that England was 
diſgraced by engaging any other ſtate to defend a ſucceſy— 
hon which the nation might ſee cauſe to alter: That, by 
this treaty, the ſtates were authoriſed to interpoſe in Bri- 
tiſh councils : That, being poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſtrong 
towns, they might exclude the Engliſh from trading to 
them, and ' interfere with the manufactures of Great 
Britain. The houſe of commons voted, That in the 
barrier treaty there were ſeveral articles deſtructive to the 
trade and intereſt of Great Britain, and therefore highly 
diſhonourable to her majeſty : That the lord viſcount 
Townſhend was not authoriſed to conclude ſeveral arti- 


cles in that treaty : That he and all thoſe. who had ad- 


viſed its being ratified were enemies to the queen and. 
kingdom. All their votes were digeſted into a long re- 
preſentation preſented to the queen, in which they averred 
that England, during the war, had been overcharged 
nineteen millions; a circumſtance that implied miſma- 
nagement or fraud in the old miniſtry. The fates, 
alarmed at theſe reſolutions, wrote a reſpectful letter to 
the queen, repreſenting the neceſſity of a barrier, for the 
mutual ſecurity of England and the United Provinces. 
They afterwards drew up a large memorial in vindication 
of their proceedings during the war; and it was publiſhed 
ha | | in 
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in one of the Engliſh ! or ag The commons immediately 
voted it a falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious libel, reflect. 


ing upon the reſolutions of the houſe ; and the printer 
and publiſher were taken into cuſtody, as guilty of a 
breach of privilege. _- | | 
$ XLIV. They now repealed: the naturalization act. 
They paſſed a bill granting a toleration to the epiſcopal 
clergy in Scotland, without paying the leaſt regard to a re- 
reſentation from the general aſſembly to the queen, declar- 
ing that the act for ſecuring the preſbyterian government was 
aneſſential and fundamental condition of the treaty of union. 
The houſe, notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, proceeded 


with the bill, and inſerted a clauſe prohibiting civil ma- 


giſtrates from executing the ſentences of the kirk zudica- 
tories. The epiſcopal, as well as the preſbyterian clergy, 
were required to take the oaths of abjuration, that they 
might be upon an equal footing in caſe of diſobedience; 
for the commons well knew that this condition would be 
rejected by both, from very different motives. In order 
to exaſperate the preſbyterians with further provocations, 
another act was paſſed for diſcontinuing the courts of ju- 
dicature during the chriſtmas holidays, which had never 
been kept by perſons of that perſuaſion. When this bill 
was read for the third time, fir David Dalrymple ſaid, 
« Since the houſe is reſolved to make no than on 
ce the body of this bill, I acquieſce ; and only defire it 
© may be intituled, A Bill for eſtabliſhing Jacobitiſm 
„ and Immorality.*” The chagrin of the Scottiſh preſ- 
byterians was completed by a third bill, reſtoring the 
right of patronage, which had been taken away when the 
diſcipline of the kirk was Jaſt eſtabliſhed, Prince Eugene 
having preſented a memorial to the queen, touching the 
conduct of the emperor during the war, and containing 
a propoſal with relation to the affairs of Spain, the queen 
communicated the ſcheme to the houſe of commons, who 
treated it with the moſt contemptuons negle&t. The 
prince, finding all his efforts ineffectual, retired to the 


continent, as much diſpleaſed with the miniſtry, as he 


had reaſon to be fatisfied with the people of England. 
The commons having ſettled the funds for the — 
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of the year, amounting to ſix millions, the treaſurer 


formed the plan of a bill appointing commiſſioners to 
examine the value and confideration of all the grants 
made ſince the revolution. His deſign was to make a 
general reſumption : But, as the intereſt of fo many 
noblemen was concerned, the bill met with a very warm 
oppoſition ; notwithſtanding which it would have cer- 
tne Eee -had not the duke of Buckingham and the 
earl] of Strafford abſented themſelves from the houſe 


during the debate. 


CHAP: XI. 

FI. The conftrences opened at Utrecht. & II. The 
queen's meaſures obſtructed by the allies. I III. The 
death of the Dauphin and his fon. & IV. The queen 
demands Philip's renunciation of the crown of France. 
& V. The duke of Ormend takes the command of the 
Britiſh forces in Flanders. & VI. He is reſtricted 
Jrom acting againft the enemy. & VII. Debate in the 
eu e of lords on this ſibject. & VIII. A loyal addreſs 
of the commens. & IX. Philip promiſes to renouce the 
creaun of France. & X. The queen communicates the 
plan of peace in à ſpeech to both houſes of parliament. 

XI. Exceptions taken to ſome of the articles, un the 
beuſe of lords. & XII. A motion for a 2 of 
the protefiant ſucceſſion by the allies rejected in the houſe 
of commons. S XIII. The duke of Ormond declares 
10 prince Eugene, that he can no longer cover the fiege 

of Queſncy. & XIV. Irruption into France by general 
Groweſiein. & XV. The foreign troops in Britiſb pay 
refuſe to march with the duke of Ormond. & XVI. 
Who preclaims a ciſſation of arms, and ſeizes Ghent 
and Bruges. & XVII. The allies defeated at Denain. 
$ XVIII. Progreſs of the conferences at Utrecht. 
XIX. The dule of Hamilton and lord Mobum are 
Killed in a duel.. The duke of Marlborough retires to 


the continent, & XX. The States-general ſign he 
| barrier 
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Barrier treaty. & XXI. The other allies become more 
tractable. & XXII. The peace with France ſigned at 
Utrecht. & XXIII. Both houſes of parliament cox. 
gratulate the queen oz the peace. & XXIV. Subſtaxce 
of the treaty with France. & XXV. Objections to the 
treaty of commerce. & XXVI. Debates in the bout 
of lords on the malt-t :x for Scotland. The Scottiſh 
lords move for à bill to difſ}lve the union. & XXVII. 
Addreſs of the commons about Dunkirk. & XXVIII. 
Violence of parties in England, & XXIX. Proceeding 
of the parhament of Ireland. & XXX. New parlia« 
ment in England. Writers employed by both parties. 
S XXXI. Treaty of Raſtadt between the emperor and 
France. & XXXII. Principal articles in the treat 


between Great Britain and Spain. Meeting of the 


parliament. & XXXIII. The houſe of lords takes 
cognizauce of a libel againſt the Scots. & XXXIV. 
Mr. Steel expelled the houſe of commons. & XXXV. 
Precautions by the whigs for the ſecurity of the py 
"teflant ſucceſſion. & XXXVI. Debates in the houſe 
of lords concerning the pretender and the Catalans. 

S XXXVII. They addreſs the queen to ſet a price on 
"the head of the pretender. & XXXVIII. 4 avrit 
demanded for the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke 
of Cambridge. & XXXIX. Death of the princeſs 
Sophia. Bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm. & XL. 

* Another againſt all who ſhould lift, or be enliſted in a 
foreign ſervice. & XLI. The parliament prorogued. 
& XLII. The treaſurer diſeraced. & XLIII. Pre. 
cautions tahen for ſecuring the peace of the kingdom. 
S XLIV. Death and character of queen Anne. 


( 1712.) $I. IN the month of January the conferences 
Lge” > for peace began at Utrecht. The earl 
of Jerſey wonld have been appointed the plenipotentiary 


for England, but he dying after the correſpondence with 


the court of France was eſtabliſhed, the queen conferred 
that charge upon Robinſon biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy- 
ſeal, and the earl of Stratford. The chief of the Dutch 
deputies named for the congreſs, were Buys and Van- 

| | 1855 derduſſen; 
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_ derduflen; the French king granted his powers to the 


mareſchal d*Uxelles, the abbot (afterwards cardinal) de 
Pol'gnac, and Menager, who had been in England. 
The miniſters of the emperor and Savoy likewiſe aſſiſted 
at the conferences, to which the empire and the other 


_ allies likewiſe ſent their plenipotentiaries, though not 


without reluctance. As all theſe powers, except France, 
entertained ſentiments very different from thoſe of her 
Britannic majeſty, the conferences ſeemed calculated 
rather to retard than accelerate a pacification. The 
queen of England had foreſeen and provided againſt 
theſe difficulties. Her great end was to free her ſubjects 


from the miſeries attending an unprefitable war, and to 
reſtore peace to Europe; and this aim ſhe was reſolved 


to accompliſh, in ſpite of all oppoſition. She had alſo 
determined to procure reaſonable terms of accommodation 
for her allies, without, however, continuing to laviſh 
the blocd and treaſure of her people in ſupporting their - 


extravagant demands. The emperor obſtinately inſiſted 
upon his claim to the whole Spaniſh monarchy, refuſing 


to ive up the leaft tittle of his pretenſions; and the 


Dutch adhered to the old preliminaries which Louis had 
formerly rejected. The queen ſaw that the liberties of 


Europe would be expoſed to much greater danger from 


an actual union of the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns in 


one head of the houſe of Auſtria, than frcm a bare poſ- 
ſibility of Spain's being united with France in one 


branch of the houſe of Bourbon. She knew by expe» 


rience the difficulty of deth: cning Philip, rcoted as he 
was in the aſi &ions of a brave and loyal people; ard 
that a proſecution of this deſign would ſerve no purpoſe 
but to protract the war, and augment the grievances of 
the Biitiſh nation. She was well acquaimed with the 
diſtrefſes of the French, which ſhe confidered as pledges 
of their monerch's ſincerity. She ſought not the total 
ruin of that people, already reduced to the brink of 
deſpair. The dictates of true policy difſuaded her from 
contributing to her further conqueſt in that kingdem, 


which would have proved the fource of contenticn among 


the allies, depreſied the houſe of Bourbon below the 
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ſtandard of importance which the balance of Europe 
required it ſhonld maintain, and aggrandize the States- 
general at the expenſe of Great Britain. As ſhe had 
borne the chief burden of the war, ſhe had a right to 
take the lead, and dictate a plan of pacification; at 
leaſt, ſhe had a right to conſult the welfare of her own 
kingdom, in delivering, by a ſeparate peace, her ſubjects 
from thoſe enormous loads which they could no longer 
ſuſtain 3 and ſhe was well enough aware of her own 


conſequence, to think ſhe could not obtain advantageous | 


conditions. 
S II. Such were the ſentiments of the queen; and 
her miniſters ſeem to have acted on the ſame principles, 
though perhaps party motives may have helped to in- 
fluence their conduèt. The allies concurred in oppoſing 
with all their might any treaty which could not gratity 
their different views of avarice, intereſt, and ambition. 
They practiſed a thouſand little artifices to intimidate 
the queen, to excite a jealouſy of Louis, to blacken the 
characters of her miniſters, to raiſe and keep up a dan- 
gerous ferment among her people, by which, her life and 
government were endangered. She could not fail to 
reſent theſe efforts, which greatly perplexed her meaſures, 
and obſtructed her deſign. Her minifters were ſenſible 
of the dangerous predicament in which they ſtood. 'The 
queen's health was much impaired ; and the ſucceſſor 
countenanced the oppoſite faction. In caſe of their 
ſovereign's death, they had nothing to expect but pro- 
ſecution and ruin for obeying her commands ;. they ſaw 
No hope of ſafety, except in renouncing their principles, 
and ſubmitting to their adverſaries; or elſe in taking 
ſuch meaſures as would haſten the pacification, that the 
- troubles of the kingdom might be appeaſed, and the 
people be ſatisfied with their e before death 
ſhould deprive them of their ſovereign's protection. 
With this view they adviſed her to ſet on foot a private 
negotiation with Louis; to ſtipulate certain advantages 
for her own ſubjects in a concerted plan of peace; to enter 
into ſuch mutual confidence with that monarch, as 
would anticipate all clandeſtine tranſactions to her preju- 
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dice, and in ſome meaſure enable her to preſcribe terms 
tor her allies. The plan was judicicuſſy formed; but 
executed with too much precipitation. The ſtipulated 
advantages were not ſuch as ſhe had a right to demand 
and inſiſt upon; and, without all doubt, beiter might 
bave been obtained, had not the obſtinacy of the allies 
abroad, and the violent conduct of the whig faction at 
hcme, obliged the miniſters to relax in ſome material 
points, and haſten the concluſion of the treaty. | 

$ III. The articles being privately regulated between 
the two ccurts of London and Verſailles, the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht were furniſhed with general 
powers and inſtructions, being ignorant of the agree- 
ment which the queen had made with the French menaich, 
tcuching the kingdom of Spain, which was indeed the 
baſis of the treaty. This ſecret plan of negotiaticn, 
however, had well nigh been deſtroyed by ſeme unſore- 
ſeen events that were doubly zMitiing to Louis. The 
dauphin had died of the ſmall- pex in the courle of the 
preceding. year, and his tit.c bad been conferred upon 
his fon, the duke of Burgundy, who now expired on 
the laſt day of February, x days after the death of his 
wife, Mary Adelaide of Savoy. The parents were ſoon 
followed to the grave by their eldeſt offspring, the duke 
of Bretagne, in the ſixth year of his age; ſo that of the 
duke cf Burgundy's children, nene remained alive but 
the duke of Anjou, the late French king®, who was at 
that time a fickly infant. Such a! ſeries of ca.amitics 
could not ſail of being extremely ſhocking to Lows in 

his old age; but they were ſtill moe ala ming to the 
queen of England, who ſaw that nothing but the pie- 
carious life of an unhealthy child divided the two 
mcuarchies ct France and Spain, the union of which 
ſhe reſolved by all peſſible means to prevent. She there- 
fcre ſent the abbe Gualticr to Paris, with a memoꝛ jal, 
repreſenting the danger to which the liberty of Eurcpe 
would be expoſed, ſhculd Philip aſcend the throne of 
France; and demanding, that his title ſhould be iranſ- 
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Ferred. to, his brother, the duke of Berry, in conſequence 
of his pure, ſimple, and voluntary renunciation. 


5 IV. Meanwhile the French plenipotentiaries at 


Utrecht were prevailed upon to deliver their propoſals in 
writing, under the name of ſpecific offers, which the 
allies received with | indignation. They were ireated in 
England with univerſal ſcorn. Lord Hallifax, in the 
houſe of peers, termed them trifling, arrogant, and 
Injurious to her majeſty and her allies. An addreſs was 
preſented to the queen, in which they expreſſed their 
reſentment again #he inſolence of France, and promiſed 
to aſſiſt her with all their power in proſecuting the war, 
until a ſafe and honourable peace ſhould be: obtained, 
The plenipotentiaries of the allies were not leſs extra- 
vagant in their ſpecific demands than the French had 
been arrogant in their offers. In a word, the miniſters 
ſeemed to have been aſſembled at Utrecht, rather to fiat 
new difhculties, and widen the breach, than to heal ani- 
moſities, and concert a plan of pacification. They 
amuſed one another with fruitleſs conferences, while the 
queen of Great Britain endeavoured to engage the States- 
general in her meaſures, that they might treat with France 
2 moderate terms, and give law to the reſt of the 
allies. She departed from ſome of her own pretenſions, 
in order to gratiſy them with the poſſeſſion of ſome towns 
in Flanders. She conſented to their being admitted into 
a | 4 of ſome advantages in commerce; and 
ordered the Engliſh miniſters at the congrels to tell them, 
that ſhe would take her meaſures according to the return 
they ſhould make on this occaſion. Finding them ill 
obſtinately attached to their firſt chimerical preliminaries, 
ſhe gave them to underſtand, that all her offers for ad- 
- Juſting the differences were founded upon the expreſs 
condition, that they ſhould come into her meaſures, and 
co-operate with her openiy and fincerely ; but they had 
made ſuch bad returns to all her condeſcenſion towards 
them, that ſhe looked upon herſelf as releaſed from all 
engagements. The miniſters of the allies had infiſted 
Upon a written anſwer to their ſpecific demands ; and 
this the French plenipatentiaries declined, until they 
CC ſhould 
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ſhould receive freſh inſtructions from their maſter, Such 
was the-pretence for ſuſpending the conferences: But 


the real bar to a final agreement between England and 
France, was the delay of Philip's renunciation, which 
at length, however, arrived; and produced a ceſſation 
of arms. 1 „ FIR 9 
S V. In the mean time the duke of Ormond, who 
was now inveſted with the ſuprewe command of the 
Britiſh forces, received a particular order, that he ſhould 
not*hazard an engagement, Louis had already under- 
taken for the compliance of his grandſon. Reflecting on 
his own great age, he was ſhocked at the proſpect of 
leaving his kingdom involved in a pernicious war during 
a minority; and determined to procure a peace at all 
events. The queen, knowing his motives, could not 
help believing his proteſtations, and refolved to avoid a 
bactie, the iſſue of which might have conſiderably altered 
the ſituation of affairs, and conſequently retarded the 


concluſion of the treaty. Preparations. had been made 
for an early campaign. In the beginning of March, 


the earl of Albermarle, having aſſembled a body of 
thirty-ſix battalions, marched towards Arras; which he 
reduced to a heap of aſhes by a moſt terrible cannonading 
and bombardment, In May, the duke of Ormond con- 
ferred with the deputies of the States-gene al at the 
Hague, and aſſured them that he had orders to act vigor- 
ouſly in the proſecution of the war. He joined prince 
Eugene at Tournay; and, on the twenty- ſixth day of 
May, the aliied army, paſſing the Schelde, encamped at 


Haſpre and Solemnes. The Imperial general propoſed 


that they ſhould attack the French army under Villars: 
but by this time the duke was reitrained from hazarding 


a ſiege or battle; a circumſtance well known to the 


French commander, who therefore abated of his uſual 
vigilance. It could not be long concealed from prince 
Eugene and the deputies, who ale deſpatched an 
expreſs to their principals on this ſubject, and afterwards 
preſented a long memorial to the duke, repreſenting the 


injury which the grand alliance would ſuſtain. from his 


obedience of ſuch an order, He ſeemed to be eren 
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uneaſy at his ſituation 3 and in a letter to ſecretary St. 
John, expreſſed a deſire that the queen would permit him 
to return to England. _ 1 | 
& VI. Prince Eugene, notwithſtanding the queen's 
order, which Ormond had not yet formally declared, 
inveſted the town of Queſnoy, and the duke furniſhed 
towards this enterpriſe ſeven battalions and nine {qua . 
drons of the foreign troops maintained by Great Britain. 
The Dutch deputies at Utrecht expoſtulating with, the 
biſhop of Briſtol upon the duke's refuũng to act againſt 
the enemy, that prelate told them, that he had lately re- 
ceived an expreſs, with a letter from her majelty, in 
which ſhe complained, that as the States-general had not 
roperly anſwered her advances, they ought not to be 
urpriſed, if ſhe thought herſelf at liberty to enter into 
ſeparate meaſures in order to obtain a peace for her own 
conveniency. When they remonſtrated againit ſuch 
conduct, as contradiftory to all tie alliances ſubſiſting 
between the queen and the States-general, the biſhop 
declared his inſtructions further imported, that, conſidering 
the conduct of the ſtates towards her majeſty, ſhe thought 
herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and engagements 
with their high mightineſſes. The ſtates and the mi- 
nifters of the allies were initantly in commotion. Private 
meaſures were concerted with the elector of Hanover, 
the landgrave of Heſfſe-Cafſel, and ſome other princes 
of the empire, concerning the troops belonging to thoſe 
powers in the pay of Great Britain. The States-general 
wrote a long letter to the queen, and ordered their envoy 
at London to deliver it into her own hand. Count Zin- 
zendorf, the emperor's plenipotentiary, deſpatched ex- 
preſſes to his maſter, to prince Eugene, and to the Impe. 
rial ambaſſador at London. The queen held a council 
at Kenſington upon the ſubjc& of the letter; and a freth 
order was ſent to the duke of Ormond, directing him to 
concur with the general of the allies in a ſiege. 
& VII. On the twenty-eighth day of May, lord Halli- 


fax, in the houſe of peers, deſcanted upon the ill conſe- 
quences of the duke's refuſing to co-operate with prince 


Eugene; and moved for an addreſs, deſiring her maſeſty 
EE would 
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would order the general to act offenſively, in concert 
with her allies. The treaſurer obſerved, it was prudent 
to avoid a battle on the eve of a peace, eſpecially con- 
ſidering they had to do with an enemy ſo apt to break 
his word, The earl of Wharton replied, this was a 

ſtrong reaſon for keeping no meaſures with ſuch an enemy. 
When Oxford declared, that the duke of Ormond had 
received orders to join the allies in a ſiege, the duke of 
Marlborough affirmed it was impoſſible to carry on a 
ſiege without either hazarding a battle, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould attempt to relieve the place, or ſhamefully aban- 
doning the enterpriſe. The duke of Argyle having 
declared his opinion, that ſince the time of Julius Cæſar 
there had not been a greater captain than prince Eugene 
of Savoy, obſerved, that, contidering the different in- 
tereſts of the houſe of Auſtria and of Great Britain, it 
might not conſiſt with prudence to truſt him with the 
management of the war, becauſe a battle won or loſt 
might entirely break off a negotiation of peace, which 
in all probability was near being concluded, He added, 
that two years before, the confederates might have taken 
Arras and Cambray, inſtead of amuſing themſelves with 
the inſignificant conqueſts of Aire, Bethune, and St, 
Venant, The duke of Devonſhire ſaid he was, by 
proximity of blood, more concerned than any other in 
the reputation of the dnke of Ormond : And, therefore, 
could not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe, that any one 
would dare to make a nobleman of the firſt rank, and of 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a character, the inſtrument of ſuch pro- 
ceedings. Earl Paulet anſwered, that nobody could 
doubt the duke of Ormond's courage; but he was not 
like a certain general, who led troops to the flaughter, 
to cauſe a great number of officers to be knocked on the 
head, that he might fill his pockets by diſpoſing of their 
commiſſions. The duke of Marlborough was ſo deeply 
affected by this reflection, that though he ſuppreſſed his 
reſentment in the houſe, he took the firit opportunity to 
ſend lord Mohun to the earl with a meſſage, importing, 
that he ſhould be glad to come to an explanation with his 
lordſhip about ſome expreſſions he had uſed in that day's 
Te ern FT, 9 debate; 
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debate; and defiring his + $7 to take the air in the 
country. The earl underſtood his meaning; but could 
not coneeal his emotion from the obſervation of his lady, 
by whoſe means the affair was communicated to the earl 
| . Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate. Two ſentinels were 

immediately placed at his lordſhip's gate : The queen, 
by the canal of lord Dartmouth, deſired the duke of 
Marlborough would proceed no farther in the quarrel ; 
and he aſſured her he would punctually obey her majeſty's 
commands. The earl of Oxford aſſured the houſe, that 
a ſeparate peace was never intended; that ſuch a peace 
would be ſo baſe, ſo knaviſh, and fo villanous, that 
every one who ſerved the queen knew they muſt anſwer 
it with their heads to the nation; but that it would 
appear to be a ſafe and glorious peace, much more to the 
honour and interett of the nation, than the firſt prelimi- 
naries inſiſted upon by the allies. The queſtion being 
put for adjourning, was, after a long debate, carried in 
the affirmative; but twenty lords entered a proteſt. 
The earl of Strafford, who had returned from Holland, 
propoſed, that they ſhould examine the negotiations of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg, befoie they conſidered 
that of Utrecht. He obſerved, that in the former 


negotiations the French miniſters had conferred only with 


the penſionary, who communicated no more of it to the 
. miniſters of the allies than what was judged proper to 
let them know ; ſo that the Dutch were abſolute maſters 
of the ſecret. He aſſerted, that the States-general had 
conſented to give Naples and Sicily to king Philip; a 
circumſtance which proved that the recovery of the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy was looked upon as impracticable. 
He concluded with a motion for an addreſs to her majeſty, 
deſiring that the papers relating to the negotiations of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg ſhould be laid before 
the houſe. This was carried without a diviſion. 

S VIII, In the houſe of commons Mr. Pulteney 
moved for an addreſs, acquainting her majeſty, that.her 
faithful commons were juſtly alarmed at the intelligence 
received from abroad, that her general in Flanders had 
declined acting offenſively againſt France, in concurrence 
; | with 
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might receive ſpeedy inſtructions to proſecute the war 


action; and whatever cenſure he might undergo for it, 


pacification. The queen thanked them heartily for this 


that Philip, in the mean time, ſhould poſſeſs the duke's 


ſhould be annexed to France at Philip's ſucceſſion to that 
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with her allies; and beſeeching her majeſty, that he 


with the utmoſt vigour. This motion was rejected by a 
great majority. A certain member having infinuated, 
that the preſent negotiation had been carried on in a 
clandeſtine and treacherous manner, Mr. ſecretary St. 
John ſaid, he hoped it would not be accounted treachery 
to act for the good and advantage of Great Britain: 
That he gloried in the ſmall ſhare he had in the tranſ- 


the bare ſatisfaction of acting in that view would be a 
ſufficient recompence and comfort to him during the 
whole courſe of his life. The houſe reſolved, that the 
commons had an entire confidence in her majeſty's 
promiſe, to communicate to her parliament the terms of 
the peace before it ſhould he concluded; and, that they 
would ſupport her againſt all ſuch perſons, either at 
home or abroad, as ſhould endeavour to - obſtru&t the 


reſolution, as being dutiſul to her, honeſt to their coun- 
try, and very ſeaſonable at a time when ſo many artifices 
were uſed to obſtruct a good peace, or to force one diſ- 
advantageous to Britain. They likewiſe preſented an 
addreſs, defiring they might have an account of the 
negotiations and tranſactions at the Hague and Gertruy- 
denberg, and know who were then employed as her 
majeſty's plenipotentiaries. 
$ IX. The miniſtry, foreſeeing that Philip would 
not willingly reſign his hopes of ſucceeding to the crown 
of France, propoſed an alternative, that, in caſe of his 
preferring his expectation of the crown of France to the 
Rm poſſeſſion of Spain, this kingdom, with the 
ndies, ſhould be forthwith ceded to the duke of Savoy; 


hereditary dominions, and the kingdom of Sicily, toge- 
ther with Monſerrat and Mantua; all which territories 


crown, except Sicily, which ſheuld revert to the houſe 
of Auſtria. Louis ſeemed to reliſh this expedient, which, 


however, was rejected by Philip, who choſe to make the 
renun- 
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Tenunciation, rather than quit the throne upon which he 
was eſtabliſhed. The queen demanded, that the renun- 
ciation ſhould be ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner by 
the ſtates of France; but ſhe afterwards waved this de- 
mand, in conſideration of its being regiſtered: in the dif- 
ferent parliaments. Such forms are but ſlender ſecurities 
againſt the power, ambition, and intereſt of princes, 
The marquis de Torcy frankly owned, that Philip's 
renunciation was of itſelf void, as being contrary to the 
funJamenzal laws and conſtitution of the French mo- 
narchy ; but it was found neceſſary for the ſatisfaction of 
the Engliſh people. Every material article being now 
adjuſted between the two courts, particularly thoſe 
relating to the king of Spain, the commerce of Great 
Britain, and the delivery of Dunkirk, a ſuſpenſion of 
arms prevailed in the Netherlands, and the duke of 
Ormond acted in concert with mareſchal de Villars. 

S X. On the ſixth day of June the queen going to the 
houſe of. peers, communicated the plan of peace to her 
parliament, according to the promile ſhe had made. 
After having premiſed, that the making peace and war 
was the undoubted prerogatives of the crown, and hinted 
at the difficulties which had ariſen both from the nature 
of the affair, and numberleſs obſtructions contrived by 
the enemies of peace, ſhe proceeded to enumerate the 
chief articles to which both crowns had agreed, without, 
however, concluding the treaty. She toid them ſhe had 
ſecured the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which France had ac- 
knowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that the pre- 
tender would be removed from the French dominions ; 
that the duke of Anjou ſhould renounce for himſelf and 
His deſcendants all claim to the crown of France; ſo 
that the two monarchies would be for ever divided. She 
'obſerved, that the nature of this propoſal was ſuch as 
would execute itſelf; that it would be the intereſt of 
Spain to ſupport the renunciation ; and in, France, the 
perſons entitled to the ſucceſſion of that crown upon the 


h BE the dau phiu, were powerful enough to vindicate 


their oan right. She gave them to underſtand that a 
treaty. of commerce between England and France had 
been 
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been begun, though not yet adjuſted; but proviſion was 
made, that England ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges that 
France granted to the moſt favoured nation: That the 
French king had agreed to make an abfolute ceſſion of 
the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto been 
divided between the two nations: That he had alſo con- 
ſented to reſtore the whole bay and ſtraits of Hudſon; 
to deliver the iſland of Newfoundland, with Placentia; 
to cede Annapolis, with the reſt of Acadia or Nova 
Scotia; to demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk; to 
leave England in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, Port Mahon, 
and the whole iſland of Minorca ; to let the trade of 
Spain in the Weſt Indies be ſettled as it was in the reign 
of his late catholic majeſty : She ſignified that ſhe had 
obtained for her ſubjects the aſſiento, or contract, for 
furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt Indies with negroes, for the 
term of thirty years, in the ſame manner as it had been 
enjoyed by the French. With reſpe& to the allies, ſhe 
declared, that France offered to make the Rhine the bar- 
rier of the empire; to yield Briſac, Fort Kehl, and 
Landau, and raze all the fortreſſes both on the other ſide 
of the Rhine, and in the iſlands of that river: That the 
proteſtant intereſt in Germany would be re- ſettled on the 
tooting of the treaty of Weſtphalia : That the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the 
dutchy of Milan, and the places belonging to Spain on 
the coaſt of Tuſcany, might be yielded to his Imperial 
majeſty ; but the diſpoſition of Sicily was not yet deter- 
mined : That the demands of the States-general with re- 
lation to commerce, and the barrier in the Low Countries, 
would be granted with a few exceptions, which might be 
compenſated by other expedients : 'That no great progreſs 
had yet been made upon the pretenſions of Portugal; but 
that thoſe of Pruſſia would be admitted by France with- 
out much difficulty: That the difference between the 
barrier demanded by the duke of Savoy in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, and that which France 
now offered, was very inconſiderable: That the elector 
palatine ſhould maintain his preſent rank among the 
eleftors ; and that France would acknowledge the electo- 
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ral dignity in the houſe of Hanover. Such were the con- 
ditions which the queen hoped would make ſome amends to 
her ſubjects, for the great and unequal burden they had 
borne during the whole courſe of the war. She con- 
cluded with ſaying, ſhe made no doubt but they were 
fully perſuaded, that nothing would be neglected on her 
part, in the progreſs of this negotiation, to bring the 
peace to an happy and ſpeedy iſſue; and ſhe expreſſed her 
dependance upon the entire confidence and cheerful con- 
currence of her parliament. | | 

8 XI. An addreſs of thanks and approbation was 
immediately voted, drawn up, and preſented to the queen 
by the commons in a body. When the houſe of lords 
took the ſpeech into conſideration, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough aſſerted, that the meaſures purſued for a year paſt 
were directly contrary to her majelty's engagements with 
the allies : That they ſullied the triumphs and glories of 
her reign; and would render the Engliſh name odious to 
all nations. The earl of Strafford ſaid, that ſome of 
the allies would not have ſhown ſuch backwardneſs to a 
peace, had they not been perſuaded and encouraged to 
carry on the war by a member of that illuſtrious aſſembly, 
who maintained a ſecret correſpondence with them, and 
fed them with hopes that they would be ſupported by a 
ſtrong party in England. In anſwer to this infinuation 
againſt Marlborough, lord Cowper obſerved, that it 
could never be ſuggeited as a crime in the meaneſt ſubject, 
much leſs in any member of that auguſt aſſembly, to 
hold correſpondence with the allies of the nation; ſuch 
allies, eſpecially, whoſe intereſt her majeſty had declared 
to be inſeparable from her own, in her ſpeech at the 
opening of the ſeſſion; whereas it would be a hard matter 
to juſtify and reconcile either with our laws, or with the 
laws of honour and juſtice, the conduct of ſome perſons, in 


treating clandeitinely with the common enemy, without 


the participation of the allies. This was a frivolous 
argument. A correſpondence with any perſons whatlo- 
ever becomes criminal, when it tends to foment the divi- 
ſions of one's country, and arm the people againit their 
fovereign, If England had it not in her power, w::10ut 
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infringing the laws of juſtice and honour, to withdraw 
herſelt from a confederacy which ſhe could no longer 
ſupport, and treat for peace on her own bottom, then 
was ſhe not an affociate but a ſlave to the alliance. The 
earl of Godolphin affirmed, that the trade to Spain was 
ſuch a trifle as deſerved no conſideration ; and that it 
would continually diminiſh, until it ſhould be entirely 
engroſſed by the French merchants. Notwithſtanding 


| theſe remonſtrances againſt the plan of peace, the majo- 


rity agreed to an addreſs, in which they thanked the 
queen for her extraordinary condeſcenſion in communi- 
cating thoſe conditions to her parliament ; and expreſſed 


an entire ſatis faction with her conduct. A motion was 


made for a clauſe in the addreſs, deſiring her majeſty 


would take fuch meaſures, in concert with her allies, as 


might induce them to join with her ina mutual guarantee. 
A debate enſued : The queſtion was put, and the clauſe 
rejected. Several noblemen entered a proteſt, waich was 
expunged from the joui nals of the houſe by the deciſion 
of the majority. | te Fe: wa 
S XII. In the houſe of commons, a complaint was 
exhibited againſt biſhop Fleetwood, who, in a preface to 
four ſermons which he had publiſhed, took occaſion to 
extol the laſt miniſtry, at the expenſe of the preſent ad- 
miniſtration. This piece was voted malicious and fac- 
tious, tending to create diſcord and ſedition amonglt her 


majeſty's ſubjects, and condemned to be burned by the 


hands of the common hangman. They preſented an 
addreſs to the queen, aſſuring her of the juſt ſenſe they 
had of the — offered to her, by printing and pub- 
| om the States-general to her majeſty ; 
and deſiring ſhe would ſo far reſent ſuch inſults, as to 
give no aniwer for the future to any letters or memorials 
that ſhould be thus uſhered into the world, as inflamma- 


tory appeals to the public. Mr. Hampden moved for 


an addreſs to her majeſty, that ſhe would give particular 
inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, that in the conclu- 
ſion of the treaty of peace, the ſeveral powers in alliance 
with her majeſty might be guarantees for the proteſtant 


ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. The 


PY 2 queſtion 
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queſtion being put, was carried in the negative, Then 
the houſe reſolved, that they had ſuch confidence in the 
repeated declarations her majeſty had made, of her con- 
cern for aſſuring to theſe kingdoms the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
as by law eſtabliſhed, that they could never doubt of her 
taking the proper meaſures for the ſecurity thereof: That 
the houſe would ſupport her againſt faction at home and 
her enemies abroad; and did humbly beſeech her, that 
ſhe «culd be p'eaſed to diſcountenance all thoſe who 
| ſhould endeavour to raiſe jealouſies between her majeſty 
and her ſubjects, eſpecially by miſrepreſenting her good 
intentions for the welfare of her people. The queen was 
extremely pleaſed with this reſolution, When it was 

reſented, the told them, that they had ſhown themſelves 
. — aſſerters of the monarchy, zealous defenders of 
the conſtitution, and real friends to the proteſtant ſueceſ- 
ion. She thought ſhe had very little reaſon to counte- 
nance a compliment of ſupererogation to a prince who 
had caballed with the enemies of her adminiſtration, On 
the twenty-firſt day of June the queen cloſed the ſeſſion 
poith a ſpeech, expreſſing her ſatisfaction at the addreſſes 
and ſupplies ſhe had received: She obſerved, that, ſhould 
the treaty be broke off, their burdens would be at leaſt 
continued, if not increaſed ; that Britain would loſe the 
preſent opportunity of improving her own commerce, 
and eſtabliſhing a real balance of power in Europe; and 
that though ſome of the allies might be gainers by a con- 
tinuance of the war, the reft would ſuffer in the common 
calamity. Notwithſtanding the ferment of the people, 
which was now riſen to a yery dangerous pitch, addreſſes 
approving the queen's conduct, were preſented by the 
city of London, and all the corporations in the kingdom 
that eſpouſed the tory intereſt. At this juncture the na- 
tion was ſo wholly poſſeſſed by the ſpirit of party, 


mained. is ant 
8 XIII. During theſe tranſactions the trenches were 


opened before Queſnoy, and the ſiege carried on with un- 


common vigour under cover of the forces commanded by 


the duke of Ormond. This nobleman, however, having 


received 


that no appearance of neutrality or moderation re- 
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received a copy of the articles ſigned by the marquis de 
Torcy, and freſh inſtructions from the queen, ſignified to 
prince Eugene and the Dutch deputies, that the French 
king had agreed to ſeveral articles demanded by the 
queen, as the foundation of an armiſtice; and among 
others to put the Engliſh troops in immediate poſſeſſion 
of Dunkirk: That he could therefore no longer cover 
the ſiege of Queſnoy, as he was obliged by his inſtruc- 
tions to march with the Britiſh troops, and thoſe in the 
queen's pay, and declare a ſuſpenſion of arms as ſoon as 
he ſhould be poſſeſſed of Dunkirk. He expreſſed his 
hope, that they would readily acquieſce in theſe inftruc- 
tions, ſeeing their concurrence would act as the moſt 
powerful motive to induce the queen to take all poſſible 
care of their intereſts at the congreſs ; and he endcavour- 
ed to demonſtrate, that Dunkirk, as a cautionary town, 
was a place of greater conſequence to the allies than 
Queſnoy. The deputies deſired he would delay his 
march five days, that they might have time to conſult 


their principals, and he granted three days without heſi- 


tation. Prince Eugene obſerved, that his marching off 
with the Britiſh troops, and the foreigners in the queen's 
pay, would leave the allies at the mercy of the enemy: 
But he hoped theſe laſt would not obey the duke's order. 
He and the deputies had already tampered with their 
commanding . who abſolutely refuſed to obey the 
duke of Ormond, alleging that they could not ſeparate 
from the confederacy without expreſs directions from 
their maſters, to whom they had deſpatched couriers. 
An extraordinary aſſembly of the ſtates was immediately 
ſummoned to meet at the Hague. The miniſters of the 
allies were invited to the conferences. At length, the 
princes whoſe troops were in the pay of Britain aſſured 
them, that they would maintain them under the com- 
mand of prince Eugene for one month at their own ex- 
penſe, and afterwards ſuſtain half the charge, provided 
the other half ſhould be defrayed by the emperor and 
States-general, . | 

S XIV. The biſhop of Briſtol imparted to the other 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht the conceſſions which France 
Py Te ys oo - would 
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would make to the allies; and propoſed a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for two months, that they might treat in a friendly 
manner, and adjuſt the demands of all the confederates, 
To this propoſal they made no other anſwer, but that 
they had no inſtructions on the ſubjett. Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the firſt Imperial plenipotentiary, preſented a me- 
morial to the States-general, explaining the danger that 
would reſult to the common cauſe from a ceſſation of 
arms; and exhorting them to perſevere in their generous 
and vigorous reſolutions. He propoſed a renewal of the 
alliance for recovering the Spaniſh monarchy to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and a certain plan for proſecuting the 
war with redoubled ardour. Prince Eugene, in order 
to dazzle the confederates with ſome bold enterpriſe; de- 
tached major-general Groveitein, with fifteen hundred 
cavalry, to penetrate into the heart of France. This ofh- 
cer, about the middle of June, advanced into Champagne, 
paſled the Noire, the Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the Saar, 
and retired to Traerbach with a rich booty, and a great 
number of hoſtages, after having extorted contributions 
as far as the gates of Metz, ravaged the country, and re- 
_ duced a great number of villages and towns to aſhes. 
The conſternation produced by this irruptioq reached the 
city of Paris: The king of France did not think himſelf 
ſafe at Verſailles with his ordinary guards: All the troops 
in the neighbourhood of the capital were aſſembled about 
the palace. Villars ſent a detachment after Groveſtein, 
as ſoon as he underſtood his deſtination ; but the other 
had gained a day's march of the French troops, which 
had the mortification to follow him fo cloſe, that they 
Found the flames ſtill burning in the villages he had de- 
ſtroyed. By way of retaliation, major-general Paſteur, 
2 French partiſan, made an excurſion beyond Bergen- op- 
zoom, and ravaged the iſland of "Tortola belonging to 
Zealand. | TE W 
SXV. The earl of Strafford having returned to Hol - 
land, propoſed a ceſſation of arms to the States- general, 


by whom it was rejected. Then he proceeded to the 


army of the duke of Ormond, where he arrived in a few 
days after the reduction of Queſnoy, the garriſon o 
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which were made priſoners of war on the fourth day of 
July. The officers of the foreign troops had a ſecond 
time refuſed to obey a written order of the duke; and 
ſuch a ſpirit of animoſity began to prevail between the 


Engliſh and allies, that jt was abſolutely neceſſary to ef- 


fect a ſpeedy ſeparation. Prince Eugene reſolved to un- 
dertake the ſiege of Landrecy : A. deſign is ſaid to have 
been formed by the German generals to confine the duke, 
on pretence of the arrears, that were due to them; and to 
diſarm the Britiſh troops, leſt they ſhould join the French 
army. In the mean time a literary correſpondence was 
maintained between the Engliſh general and the mare- 


| ſchal de Villars. France having conſented to deliver up 


Dunkirk, a body of troops was tranſported from Eng- 
land under the command of brigadier Hill, who took 

ſſeſſion of the place on the ſeventh day of July; the 
French garriſon retired to Winoxberg. On the fix- 
teenth of the ſame month prince Eugene marched from 
his camp at Haſpre, and was followed by all the auxilia- 
ries in the Britiſh pay, except a few battalions of the 
troops of Holſtein-Gottorp, and Walef's regiment of 
dragoons, belonging to the ſtate of Leige. ER 

$ XVI. Landrecy was immediately inyeſted ; while 
the duke of Ormond, with the Engliſh forces, removed 
from Chatean-Cambreſis, and encamping at Avenſne- 
le-Secq, proclaimed by ſound of trumpet a ceſfation of 
arms for two months, On the ſame day the like armj- 
ſtice was declared in the French army. The Dutch were 
ſo exaſperated at the ſeceſſion of the Engliſh troops, that 
the governors would not allow the ear! of Strafford to 


enter Bouchain, nor the Britiſh army to paſs through 


Douay, though in that town they had left a great qo 
ty of ſtores, together with their general — rince 
Eugene and the Dutch deputies, underſtanding that the 

duke of Ormond had begun his march towards Ghent, 
began to be in pain for that city, and ſent count Naſſau 
Woodenburg to him with a written apology, condemn- 


ing and difavowing the conduct and commandants of 


Bouchain and Douay: But, notwithſtanding theſe ex- 
cuſes, the Engliſh troops afterwards met with the ſame 
FEET treatment 
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| treatment at Tournay, Oudenarde, and Liſle: Inſults 


which were reſented by the whole Britiſh nation. The 
duke, however, purſued his march, and took: poſſeſſion of 


Ghent and Bruges for the queen of England: Then he 


reinforced the garriſon of Dunkirk, which he likewiſe ſup- 
0 with artillery and ammunition. His conduct was no 
leſs agreeable to his d than mortifying to the 
Dutch, who never dreamed of leaving Ghent and Bruges 


in the hands of the Engliſh, and were now fairly outwit- 


7 and anticipated by the motions and expedition of the 
r 
S XVII. The loſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon ſe- 
verely felt in the allied army. Villars attacked a ſepa- 
rate body of their troops, encamped at Denain, under 
the command of the earl of Albermarle. Their entrench- 
ments were forced, and ſeventeen battalicns either killed 
or taken. The earl himſelf and all the ſurviving officers 


were made priſoners. Five hundred waggons loaded 


with bread, twelve pieces of braſs cannon, a large quan- 


tity. of ammunition and proviſions, a great number of 
horſes, and a conſiderable booty, fell into the hands of 
the enemy : This advantage they gained in fight of prince 
Eugene, who advanced on the other fide of the Schelde 
to ſuſtain Albermarle; but the bridge over that river 
was broke down by accident; ſo that he was prevented 
from lending the leaſt aſſiſtance. Villars immediately 
inveſted Marchiennes, where the principal ſtores of the 
allies; were lodged. The place was ſurrendered on the 
laſt day of July: And the garriſon, confifting of five 
thouſand men, were conducted priſoners to Valenciennes. 
He afterwards undertook the fiege of Douay; an enter- 


5 iſe, in conſequence of which prince Eugene abandoned 
1 


his deſign on Landrecy, and marched towards the 
French, in order to hazard an engagement. The ſtates, 
however, would not run the riſque; and the prince had 
the mortification to ſee Douay reduced by the enemy. 
He could not even prevent their retak ing Queſngy and 
_ Bouchain, of which places they were in poſſeſſion before 
the tenth day of Oftober. The allies enjoyed no other 
compenſation for their great loſſes, but the conqueſt of 
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Fort Knocque, which was ſurpriſed by one of their par- 
tiſans. 
S XVIII. The Britiſh miniſters at the congreſs con- 
tinued to preſs the Dutch and other allies to join in the 
armiſtice: But they were deaf to the propoſal, and con- 
certed meaſures for a vigorous proſecution of the war. 
Then the earl of Strafford inſiſted upon their admitting 
to the congreſs the plenipotentiaries of king Philip: 
But he found them equally averſe to this expedient. In 
the beginning of Auguſt, .ſecretary St. John, now creat- 
ed lord viſcount Bolingbroke, was ſent to the court of 
Verſailles incognito, to remove all obſtructions to the 
treaty between England and France. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Prior, and the abbe Gualtier, treated 


with the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, careſſed by 


the French king and the marquis de Torcy, with whom 
he adjuſted the prineipal intereſts of the duke of Savoy 
and the elector of Bavaria. He ſettled the time and 
manner of the renunciation, and agreed to a ſuſpenſion of 
arms by ſea and land for four months between the crowns 
of France and England : This was accordingly proclaim- 


ed at Paris and London. The negotiation being finiſh- 


ed in a few days, Bolingbroke returned to England, and 
Prior remained as reſident at the court of France. The 
States-general breathed nothing but war: The penſio- 
nary Heinſius pronounced an oration in their aſſembly, 
repreſenting the impoſlibility of concluding a peace with- 
out loſing the fruits of all the blood and treaſure they had 
expended. The conferences at Utrecht were interrypted 
by a quarrel between the domeſtics of Menager, and 
thoſe of the count de Rechteren, one of the Dutch pleni- 
potentiaries. 'The populace inſulted the earl of Strafford 
and the marquis del Borgo, miniſter of Savoy, whoſe 
maſter was reported to have agreed to the armiſtice. 
Theſe obſtructions being removed, the conferences were 
renewed, and the Britiſh plenipotentiaries exerted all 
their rhetoric, both in public and private, to engage the 
allies in the queen's meaſures. At length the duke of 
Savoy was prevailed upon to acquieſce in the offers of 
France, Mr, Thomas Harley had been ſent —— 

dor 
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dor to Hanover, with a view to perſuade the elector that 
it would be for his intereſt to co-operate with her ma- 
jeſty: But that prince's reſolution was already taken. 
« Whenever it ſhall pleaſe God (ſaid he) to call me to 
“ the throne of Britain, I hope to act as becomes me for 
te the advantage of my people: In the mean time, ſpeak 
to me as to a German prince, and a prince of the em- 
<<. pire, Nor was ſhe more ſucceſstul in her endea- 
vours to bring over the king of Pruſſia to her ſentiments, 
In the mean time, lord Lexington was appointed ambaſ- 
ſador to Madrid, where king Philip ſolemnly fwore to 
obſerve the renunciation, which was approved and con- 
firmed by the Cortez. 'The like renunciation to the 
crown of Spain was afterwards made by the princes of 
France; and Philip was declared incapable ot ſueceed- 
ing to the crown of that realm. The court of Portugal 
held out againſt the remonſtrances of England, until the 
marquis de Bay invaded that kingdom at the head of 
twenty thouſand men, and undertook the ſiege of Campo- 
2 and they found they had no longer any hope of 
being aſſiſted by her Britannic majeſty. The Portu- 
gueze miniſter at Utrecht ſigned the ſuſpenſion of arms 
on the ſerenth day of November, and excuſed this ſtep to 
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the allies, as the pure effect of neceſſity. The Engliſh 


troops in Spain were ordered to ſeparate from the army 
of count Staremberg, and march to the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona, where they were embarked on board an Eng- 
lin ſquadron, commanded by fir John Jennings, and 
| ported to Minorca, 0112. Akt 1 

XIX. The campaign being at an end in the Ne- 
ther lands, the duke of Ormond returned to England, 
where the party diſputes were become more violent than 
eyer. The whigs affected to celebrate the anniverſary 
of the late king's birth-day, in London, with extraordi- 
nary rejoicings. Mobs were hired by both factions; 
and the whole city was filled with riot and uproar. A 
ridiculous: ſcheme was contrived to frighten the lord 
treaſurer with ſome ſquibs in a band-box, which the 
_ Miniſters magnified into a conſpiracy. The duke of 
amilton having been appointed ambaſſador extraordi- 
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nary to the court of France, the whigs were alarmed on 


the ſuppoſition that this nobleman favoured the preten- 
der. Some diſpute ariſing between the duke and lord 
Mohun, on the ſubject of a la w- ſuit, furniſhed a pretence 
for a quarrel. Mohun, who had been twice tried for 
murder, and was counted a mean tool, as well as the hec- 
tor of the whig party, ſent a meſſage by general Macart- 
ney to the duke, challenging him to ſingle combat. The 
principals met by appointment in Hyde Park, attended 
by Macartney and colonel Hamilton. They fought with 
ſuch fury, that Mohun was kilied upon the ſpot, and the 
duke expired before he could be conveyed to his own 
houſe. Macartney diſappeared, and eſcaped in diſguiſe 
to the continent. Colonel Hamilton declared upon oath 
before the privy-council, that when the principals engag- 
ed, he and Macartney followed their example; that 
Macartney was immediately diſarmed; but the colonel 
ſeeing the duke fall upon his antagoniſt, threw away the 
ſwords, and ran to lift him up: That while he was em 
ployed in raiſing the duke, Macartney, having taken up 
one of the ſwords, ſtabbed his grace over Hamilton's 


ſhoulder, and retired immediately. A proclamation was 


iſſued, promiſing a reward of five hundred pounds to 
thoſe * ſhould apprehend or diſcover Macartney, and 
the dutcheſs of Hamilton offered three hundred pounds 
for the ſame purpoſe. The tories exclaimed againſt this 
event as a party duel: They treated Macartney as a 
cowardly aſſaſſin; and affirmed that the whigs had poſt- 
ed others of the ſame ſtamp all round Hyde Park, to 
murder the duke of Hamilton, in caſe he had trumphed 
over his antagoniſt, and eſcaped the treachery of Macart- 


ney. The'whigs, on the other hand, affirmed, that jt 


was altogether a private quarrel : That Macartney was 
entirely innocent of the perfidy laid to his charge: That 
he afterwards ſubmitted to a fair trial, at which colonel 
Hamilton prevaricated in giving his evidence, and was 
contradicted by the teſtimony of divers perſons who ſaw 
the combat at a diſtance. The duke of Marlborough, 
hearing himſelf accuſed as the author of thoſe party miſ- 
chiefs, and ſeeing his enemies grow every day more and 

| more 
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more implacable, thought proper to retire to the conti- 
nent, where he was followed by his dutcheſs. His friend 
_ Godolphin had died in September, with the general cha- 
raQer of an able, cool, diſpaſſionate miniſter, who had 
rendered himſelf neceſſary to four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, 
and managed the finances with equal {kill and integrity. 
The duke of Shrewſbury was nominated ambaſlador to 


France, in the room of the duke of Hamilton: The duke 


d' Aumont arrived at London in the ſame quality from 
the court of Verſailles ; and about the fame time the 
queen granted an audience to the marquis de Monteleone, 
whom Philip had appointed one of his plenipotentiaries 
at the congreſs. | | 3 

S XX. In vain had the Britiſh miniſters in Holland 
endeavoured to overcome the obſtinacy of the States- ge- 


neral, by alternate threats, promiſes, and arguments. In 


vain did they repreſent, that the confederacy againſt 
France could be no longer ſupported with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs: That the queen's aim had been to procure 
reaſonable terms for her allies z but that their oppoſition 


to her meaſures prevented her from obtaining ſuch condi- 


tions as ſhe would have a right to demand in their fa- 
vour, were they unanimous 1n their conſultations. In 
November, the earl of Strafford preſented a new plan of 
peace, in which the queen promiſed to inſiſt upon France's 


ceding to the ſtates the city of Tournay, and ſome other 


places which they conld not expect to poſſeſs, ſhould ſhe 
conclude a ſeparate treaty. They now began to waver 
in their councils. The firſt tranſports of their reſent- 
ment —_ ſubſided, they plainly perceived that the con- 
tinuation o 

which they could. not bear, eſpecially ſince the duke of 
Savoy and the king of —8 had eſerted the alliance : 
Beſides, they were ſtaggered by the affair of the new bar- 
. rier, ſo much more advantageous than that which France 
had propoſed in the beginning of the conferences. They 
were influenced by another motive ; namely, the appre- 


henſion of new miſchiefs to the empire from the king of 


Sweden, whoſe affairs ſeemed to take a favourable turn at 
the Ottoman Porte; through the interceſſion of the French 
__— . monarch. 


the war would entail upon them a burden 
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monarch, The czar and king Auguſtus had penetrated . 
into Pomerania: The king of Denmark had taken Sta- 
den, reduced Bremen, and laid Hamburgh under contri- 
bution; but count Steenbock, the Swediſh general, de- 
feated the Daniſh-army in Mecklenbourg, ravaged Hol- 
ſtein with great harbarity, and reduced the town of Al- 
tena to a <4 The grand fignor threatened to declare 
war againſt the czar, on pretence that he had not per- 
formed ſome eſſential articles of the late peace; but his 
real motive was an inclination to ſupport the king of 
Sweden. This diſpoſition, however, was defeated by 
a powerful party at the Porte, who were averſe to war, 
Charles, who till remained at Bender, was deſired to re- 
turn to his own kingdom, and given to underſtand,” that 
the ſultan would procure him a fafe paſſage. He treated 
the perſon who brought this intimation with the moſt. 
outrageous inſolence; rejected the propoſal; fortified” 
his. houſe, and reſolved to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Being attacked by a conſiderable body of Turk - 
iſh forces, he and his attendants fought with the moſt 
frantic valour. They flew ſome hundreds of the aſſail- 
ants; but at laſt the Turks ſet fire to the houſe: So that 
he was obliged to ſurrender. himſelf and his followers, 
who were generally ſold for ſlaves. He himſelf was con- 
veyed under a ſtrong guard to Adrianople. Meanwhile 
the czar landed with an army in Finland, which he totally 
reduced. Steenbock maintained himſelf in Tonningen 
until all his ſupplies were cut off; and then he was ob- 
liged to deliver himſelf and his troops priſoners of war. 
But this reverſe was not foreſeen when the Dutch dread- 
ed a rupture between the Porte and the Muſcovites, and 
were given to underſtand that the Turks would revive the 
troubles in Hu In that caſe, they knew the empe- 
ror would recall great part of his troops from the Nether- 
lands, where. the burden of the war mult lie upon their 
ſhoulders... After various conſultations in their different 
aſſemblies, they came into the-queen's meaſures, and ſign- 
ed the haxriet treñt rn. 58 t 
S XXI. Then the plenipotentiaries of the four aſſoci- 
ated circles preſented a remonſtrance to the Britiſh mini- 
n EE | ſters 
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ſters at Utrecht, imploring the queen's interpoſitĩon in 


their favour, that they might not be left in the miſerable 
condition to which they had been reduced by former trea- 

ties. They were given to underſtand, that if they ſnould 
not obtain what they deſired, they themſelves would be 
juſtly blamed as the authors of their own diſappointment : 


That they kad been deficient in furniſhing their propor- 
tion of troops and other neceflaries z and left the whole 


burden of the war to fall upon the queen and the ſtates 
in the Netherlands: That when a ceſſation was judged 

neceſſary, they had deſerted her majeſty to follow the chi- 
merical projects of prince Eugene: That while ſhe proſe- 


cuted- the war with the utmoſt vigour, they had acted 


with coldneſs and indifference; but when the inclined to 
peace they began to exert themſelves in proſecuting hoſ- 


' tilities with uncommon eagerneſs: That, nevertheleſs, 


ſhe would not abandon their intereſts, but endeavour to 
procure for them as good conditions as their prepoſterous 
conduct would allow her to demand. Even the emperor's 
plenipotentiaries began to talk in more moderate terms. 
Zinzendorf declared that his mafter was very well diſpoſ- 
ed to promote a general peace, and no longer inſiſted on a 
ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria. 
Philip's miniſters, together with thoſe of Bavaria and 
Cologn, were admitted to the congreſs; and now the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain acted as mediators for the reſt 
XXII. The pacification between France and Eng- 
land was retarded, however, by ſome unforeſeen difficul- 
ties that aroſe in adjuſting. the commerce and the limits of 
the countries poſſeſſed by both nations in North Ameri- 
ca. A long diſpute enſued; and the duke of Shrewſbury 
and Prior held many conferences with the French mini- 
ſtry : At length it was compromiſed, though not much to 
the advantage of Great Britain; and the Engliſh pleni- 
atentiaries received an order to fien a ſeparate treaty. 
They declared to the miniſters of the other powers, that 
they and ſome other plenĩ potentiaries · were ready to ſign 
their reſpective treaties on the eleventh day of April. 
Count Zinzendort endeavoured to poſtpone this tranſac- 
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tion until he ſhould be furniſhed with freſh inſtructions 
from Vienna; and even threatened that, if the ſtates 
ſhould ſign the peace contrary to his deſire, the emperor 
would immediately withdraw his troops from the Nether- 
lands. The miniſters of Great Britain agreed with 
thoſe of France, that his Imperial majeſty ſhould have 
time to conſider whether he would or would not accept 
the propoſals: But this time was extended no farther 
than the firſt day of june; nor would they agree to a ceſ- 
ſation of arms during that interval. Meanwhile the 
peace with France was ſigned in different treaties by the 
plenipetentiaries of Great Britain, Savoy, Pruſſia, Portu- 
gal, and the States-general. On the fourteenth day of 
the month, the Britiſh plenipotentiaries delivered to 
count Zinzendorf, in writing, ““ Offers and demands of 
te the French king for making peace with the houſe of 
« Auſtria and the empire. The count and the mini- 
ſters of the German princes exclaimed againſt the inſo- 
lence of France, which had not even beftowed the title of 

emperor on Joſeph 5 but wanted to impoſe terms > 
them, with relation to the electors of Cologn and Ba- 
varia, | a "7 AGES: If 
_ (1723.) $ XXIII. The treaties of peace and com- 
merce between England and France being ratified by the 
queen of England, the parliament was aſſembled on the 
ninth day of April. The queen told them the treaty was 
ſigned, and that in a few days the ratifications would be 
exchanged. She ſaid, what ſhe: had done for the proteſt- 
ant ſucceſſion, and the perfect friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 
tween her and the houle of Hanover, would convince 
thoſe who wiſhed well to both, and defired the quiet and 
ſafety of their country, how vain all attempts were to di - 
vide them. She left it entirely to the houſe of commons 
to determine what force might be neceſſary for the ſecus 
rity of trade by ſea, and for guards and garriſons. 
«© Make yourſelves ſafe (ſaid ſhe), and I ſhall be ſatiſ- 
© fied. Next to the protection of the divine providence, 
I depend upon the — and affection of my people. 
* J want no other guarantee. She recommended to 
their protection thoſe brave men who had expoſed =o 
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lives in the ſervice-of their country, and could 'not be 
E 


employed in time of peace. She deſired they would con- 
cert proper meaſures for eaſing the foreign trade of the 
_ Kingdom, for improving and encouraging manufactures 
und the fiſhery, and for employing the hands of idle peo- 
ple. She expreſſed her diſpleaſure at the ſcandalous and 
leditious libels which had been lately publiſhed. She 
exhorted them to conſider of new laws to prevent this li- 
centiouſneſs, as well as for putting a ſtop to the impious 
practice of duelling. She conjured them to uſe their ut- 
moſt endea vours to calm the minds of men at home, that 
the arts of peace might be cultivated ; and that ground- 
Jeſs jealouſies, contrived by a faction, and fomented by 
party rage, might not effect that which their foreign 
enemies could not accompliſh. This was the language 
of a pious, candid, and benevolent ſovereign, who loved 
her ſubjects with a truly parental affection. The par- 
Jiament conſidered her in that light. Each he uſe pre- 
ſented her with a warm addreſs of thanks and ccngratu- 
lation, expreſſing, in particular, their inviolable attach- 
ment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover. The ratifications of the treaty being ex- 
changed, the peace was proclaimed on the fifth of eh 
with the uſual ceremonies, to the inexpreſſible joy of the 
nation in general. It was about this period that the 
Chevalier de St. George conveyed a printed remonſtrance 
to the miniſters at Utrecht, ſolemnly proteſting againſt 
All that might be ſtipulated to his prejudice. - The com- 
mons, in a ſecond addreſs, had beſought her majeſty to 
communicate to the honſe in due time the treaties of 
peace and commerce with France; and now they were 
produced by Mr. Benſon, chancellor of the exchequer. 
XXIV. By the treaty: of peace the French king 
obliged himſelf to abandon the pretender, and acknow- 
Jedge the queen's title and the proteſtant ſucceſſhon ; to 
raze the fortifications of Dunkirk within a limited time, 
on condition of receiving an equivalent; to cede New- 
foundland, Hudfon's-bay, and St. Chriſtopher's, to 
8 but the French were left in poſſeſſion of Cape 
Breton, and at liberty to dry their fiſh on — 
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land. By the treaty of commerce a free trade was eſta- 
bliſhed, according to the tariff of the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and fixty-four, except in ſome commodities 
that were ſubjected to new regulations in the year ſicteen 
hundred and ninety- nine. It was agreed, That no other 
duties ſhould be impoſed on the productions of France 
imported into England than thoſe that were laid on the 
ſame commodities from other countries; and, That 
commiſlaries ſhould meet at London, to adjuſt all matters 
relating to commerce; as for the tariff with Spain, it 
was not yet finiſhed. It was ſtipulated, That the 
emperor ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the 
dutchy of Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands: That 
the duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily, with the title of 
king: That the ſame title, with the iſland of Sardinia, 
mould be allotted to the elector of Bavaria, as an indem 
nification for his loſſes: That the States - general ſhould 
reitore Liſle and its dependancies: That Namur, Char- 
leroy, Luxembourg, Ypres, and Newport, ſhould be 
added to the other places they already poſſeſſed in Flan- 
ders; and, That the king of Pruſſia ſhould have Upper- 
Gueldre, in lieu of Orange and the other eſtates belong- 


ing to that family in Franche Comte, The king of 


Portugal was ſatisfied; and the firſt day of June was 
fixed as the period of time granted to the emperor for 


conſideration. | 


$ XXV. A day being appointed by the commons to 
deliberate wpon the treaty of commerce, very juſt and 
weighty object ions were made to the eighth and ninth 
articles, importing, That Great Britam and France 
ſhould mutually. enjoy all the privileges of trading with 
each other that either granted to the moſt favoured na- 
tion; and that no higher cuſtoms ſhould be exacted from 
the commodities of France, than thoſe that were drawn 
from the ſame productions of any other people. The 
balance of trade having long inclined to the fide of 
France, ſevere duties had been laid on all the productions 
and manufactures of that kingdom, ſo as almoſt to 
amount to a total prohibition. Some members obſerved, * 
that, by the treaty between England and Portugal, the 
ee 3 duties 
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- dutties*charged upon the wines of that country were 
Jower than thoſe laid upon the wines of France: That 
ſnould they now be reduted to an equality, the difference 
of freight was ſo great, that the French wines would be 
found much cheaper than thoſe of Portugal; and, as 


they were more agreeable to the taſte of the nation in 


al, there would be no market for the Portugueze 
wines in England: That ſhould this be the caſe, the 
Engliſh would loſe their trade with Portugal, the moſt 
advantageous of any traffic which they now carried on; 
for it conſumed a great quantity of their manufactures, 
and returned a yearly ſum of fix hundred thouſand pounds 
in gold. Mr. Nathaniel Gould, formerly governor of 


the Bank, affirmed, that as France had, fince the revo- 


Jution, encouraged” woollen manufactures, and prepared 
at home ſeveral commodities which formerly they drew 
from England; fo the Engliſh had learned to make filk 
fluffs, paper, and all manner of toys, formerly imported 
from France; by which means an infinite number of 
artiſicers were employed, and a vaſt ſum annually ſaved 
to the nation: But theſe people would now be reduced to 
beggary, and that money loſt again to the kingdom, 
mould French commodities of the ſame kind be imported 
under ordinary duties, becauſe labour was much cheaper 
in France than in England, conſequently the Britiſh 
manufactures would be underſold and ruined. He urged, 


that the ruin of the ſilk manufacture would be attended 


with another diſadvantage. Great quantities of woollen 
cloths were vended in Italy and Turkey, in conſequence 
of the raw ſilk which the Engliſh merchants —— up 
An thoſe countries; and, ſhould the ſilk manufacture at 
home be loft, thoſe markets for Britiſh commodities 
would fail of courſe. Others alleged, that if the articles 
of commerce had been ſettled before the Engliſh troops 
ſeparated from thoſe of the confederates, the French 
king would not have preſumed to inſiſt upon ſuch terms, 
but have heen glad to comply with more moderate con- 
ditions. Sir William Wyndham reflected on the late 
miniſtry, for having neglected to make an advantageous 
peace hen it was in their power. He ſaid that * 
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gal would always have occaſion for the woollen manufac- 


* *% 
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tures and the corn of England, and be obliged to buy 
them at all events. After a violent debate, the houſe 
reſolved, by a great majority, That a bill ſhould be 
brought in to make good the eighth and ninth articles of 
the treaty of commerce with France. Againſt theſe 
articles, however, the Portugueze miniſter preſented a 
memorial, declaring, that ſhould the duties on French 
wines be lowered to the ſame level with thoſe that were 
laid on the wines of Portugal, his maſter. would renew 
the prohibition of the woolſen manufactures, and other 
products of Great Britain. Indeed, all the trading part 
of the nation exclaimed againſt the treaty of commerce, 
which ſeems to have been concluded in a hurry, before 
the miniſters fully underſtood the nature of the ſubject. 


This precipitation was owing to the fears that their en- 


deavours after peace would miſcarry, from the intrigues 
of the whig faction, and the obſtinate oppoſition of the 
confederates. | e A AC ORR ee Ht 
$ XXVI. The commons having granted an aid of 
two ſhillings in the pound, proceeded to renew the duty 
on malt for another year, and extended this tax to the 
whole iſland, notwithſtanding the warm remonſtrances of 
the Scottiſh members, who repreſented it as a burden 


which their country could not bear. They inſiſted upon 
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an expreſs article of the union, ſtipulating, That no 


duty ſhould be laid on the malt in Scotland during the 
war, which they affirmed was not yet finiſhed, inaſmuch as 


the peace with Spain had not. been proclaimed. During 


the adjournment of the parliament, on account of the 
Whitſun-holidays, the Scots of both houſes, laying 
aſide all party- diſtinctions, met and deliberated on this 
ſubject. They deputed the duke of Argyle, the earl of 
Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, to lay their 


grievances before the queen. They repreſented, that 


their countrymen bore with impatience the violation of 
ſome articles of the union; and that the impoſition of 
ſuch an inſupportable burden as the malt- tax would in 
all probability prompt them to declare the union diſ- 


ſolved. The queen, alarmed at this remonſtrance, 


anſwered, 
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anſwered, that ſhe wiſned they might not have cauſe to 
- Fepent of fuch/a precipitate reſolution; but ſhe would 
endeavour to make all things eaſy. On the firſt day of 
June, the carl of Findlater, in the houſe of peers, repre- 


ſented that the Scottiſh nation was aggrieved in many 


inſtances; That they were deprived of a privy-council, 
and ſubjected to the Engliſh — in caſes of treaſon: 
That their nobles were rendered incapable of being cre- 
ated Britiſh peers; and that now they were oppreſſed 
with the inſupportable burden of a malt-tax, when they 
had reaſon to expect they ſnould reap the benefit of peace: 
He therefore moved, that leave might be given to bring 
in a bill for diſſolving the union, and ſecuring the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion to the houſe of Hanover. Lord North 
and Grey affirmed, that the complaints of the Scots were 
groundleſs; that the diſſolution of the union was imprac- 
ticable; and he made ſome ſarcaſtic reflections on the 
poverty of that nation. He was anſwered by the earl of 
Eglinton, who admitted the Scots were poor, and there- 
fore unable to pay the malt-tax. The earl of Ilay, 
among other pertinent remarks upon the union, obſerved; 


that when the treaty. was made, the Scots took it for 


| . that the parliament of Great Britain would never 
oad them with any impoſition that they had reaſon to 
believe grievous. The earl of Peterborough compared 
the union to a marriage. He ſaid, that though England, 
who muſt be ſuppoſed the huſband, might in ſome in- 
ſtances prove unkind to the lady, ſhe ought not immedi- 
ately to ſue for a divorce, the rather becauſe ſne had 
very much mended her fortune by the match. Ilay 
replied, that marriage was an ordinance of God, and the 
union no more than a political expedient. The other 
affirmed, that the contract could not have been more 
ſolemn, unleſs, like the ten commandments, it had come 
from heaven: He inveighed againſt the Scots, as a 
people that would never be ſatisfied: That would have 
all the advantages reſulting ſrom the union, but would 
pay nothing by their good will, although they had re- 
ceived more money from England than the amount of all 
their eſtates. Jo theſe animadverſions the duke of 
: Argyle 
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Argyle made a very warm reply. © have been re- 
4 Natel on by ſome people (ſaid he), as if I was diſ- 
« guſted, and had changed ſides; but I deſpiſe their 
« perſons, as much as I undervalue their judgment.” 
He urged, that the malt-tax in Scotland was like taxing 
land by the acre throughout England, becauſe land was 
worth five pounds an acre in the neighbourhood 'of 
London, and would not fetch ſo many ſhillings in the 
remote counties. In like manner, the Engliſh malt 
was valued at four times the price of that which was 
made in Scotland; therefore the tax in this country muſt 
be levied by a regiment of dragoons. He owned he had 
a great ſhare in making the union, with a view to ſecure 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion; but he was now ſatisfied this 
end might be anſwered as effectually if the union was 
diſſolved; and, if this ſtep ſhould not be taken, he did 
not expect long to have either property left in Scotland, 
or liberty in England. All the whig members voted for 
the diſſolution of that treaty which they had fo eagerly 
promoted; while the tories ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
meaſure againſt which they had once argued with ſuch 
| vehemence. In the courſe of the debate, the lord-trea- 
furer obſerved; that although the malt-tax were impoſed, 
It might be afterwards 1emitted by the crown. The carl 
of Sunderland expreſſed ſurpriſe at hearing that noble 
lord broach a doctrine which tended to eſtabliſh a deſpotic 
diſpenſing power, and arbitrary government, Oxford 
replied, his family had never been famous, as ſome 
others had been, for promoting and adviſing arbitrary 
meaſures. Sunderland, conſidering this expreſſion as a 
ſarcaſm levelled at the memory of his father, took occa- 
ſton to vindicate his conduct, adding, that in thoſe days 
the other lord's family was hardly known. Much violent 
altercation was diſcharged. At length the motion for 
the bill was rejected by a ſmall majority, and the malt- 
bill afterwards paſſed with great difficulty. - 
$ XXVII. Another bill being brought into the houſe 
of commons, for rendering the treaty of commerce effec- 
tual, ſuch a number of petitions were delivered againſt 
it, and ſo many ſolid arguments advanced by the mer- 
| | chants 
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ants who were examined on the ſubject, that even à 
great number of tory members were convinced of the bad 
conſequence it would produce to trade, and voted againſt 
the miniſtry. on this occaſion; ſo that the bill was re. 
Ga by a majority of nine voices. At the ſame time, 
however, the kouſe agreed to an addreſs, thanking her 
majeſty for the great care ſhe had taken of the ſecurity 
and honour of her kingdoms in the treaty of peace; as 
alſo for having laid fo good a foundation for the intereſt 
of her people in trade. They likewiſe beſought her to 
appoint commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of France, for 
adjuſting ſuch matters as ſhould be neceſſary to be ſettled 
on the ſubject of commerce, that the treaty might be 
explained and perfected for the good and welfare of her 
people. The queen interpreted this addreſs into a full 
approbation of the treaties of peace and commerce, and 
thanked them accordingly in the warmeſt terms of ſatiſ- 
faction and acknowledgment. The commons afterwards 
defired to know what equivalent ſhould be given for the 
demolition of Dunkirk ; and ſhe gave them to underſtand, 
that this was already in the hands of his moiſt chriſtian 
majeſty: Then they beſought her that ſhe would not 
evacuate the towns of Flanders that were in her poſſeſ- 
ſion, until thoſe who were entitled to the ſovereignty of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould agree to ſuch articles for 
regulating trade as might place the ſubjects of Great 
Britain upon an equal footing with thoſe of any other 
nation. The queen made a favourable anſwer to all 
their remonſtrances. Such were the ſteps taken by the 
parliament during this ſeſſion with relation to the famous 
' treaty of Utrecht, againſt which the whigs exclaimed fo 
violently, that many well-meaning people believed it 

would be attended with the immediate ruin of the king- 
dom: Yet under the ſhadow of this very treaty, Great 
Britain enjoyed a long term of peace and tranquillity. 
Biſhop Burnet was heated with an enthuſiaſtic terror of 
the houſe of Bourbon. He declared to the queen in 
private, that any treaty: by which Spain and the Welt 
Indies were left in the hands of king Philip, muſt in 2 

little time deliver all Europe into the hands of _ 
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'That, if any ſuch peace was made, the queen was be- 
trayed, and her people ruined: That in leſs than three 
years ſhe would be murdered, and the fires would blaze 
again in Smithfield. - This prelate lived to ſee his pro- 
gneſtic diſappointed ; therefore he might have ſuppreſſed 
this anecdote of his own conduct. = | h 

$ XXVIII. On the twenty-fifth day of June the 
queen ſignified, in a meſſage to the houſe of commons, 
that her civil lift was burdened with ſome debts incurred 
by ſeveral articles of extraordinary expenſe ; and that ſhe 
hoped they would empower her to raiſe ſuch a ſum of 
money upon the funds for that proviſion, as would be 
ſufficient to diſcharge the incumbrances, which amounted 
to five hundred thouſand pounds. A bill was immedi- 
ately prepared for raiſing this ſum on the civil-liſt reve- 
nue, and paſſed through both houſes with ſome difficulty. 
Both lords and commons addreſſed the queen concerning 
the chevalier de St. George, who had repaired to Lor- 
raine. They deſired ſhe would preſs the duke of that 
name, and all the princes and ſtates in amity with her, 
to exclude from their dominions the pretender to the im- 
perial crown of Great Britain. A public thankſgiving 
tor the peace was appointed and celebrated with great 
ſolemnity; and on the ſixteenth day of July the queen 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech which was not at all agree- 
able to the violent whigs, becauſe it did not contain one 
word about the pretender and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
From theſe omiſſions they concluded, that the diftates of 
natural affection had biafled her in favour of the chevalier 
de St. George. Whatever ſentiments of tenderneſs and 
compaſſion he might feel for that unfortunate exile, the 
acknowledged ſon of her own father, it does not appear 
that ſhe ever entertained a thought of altering the ſuccei- 
ſon as by law eftabliſhed. The term of Sacheverel's 
ſuſpenſion being expired, extraordinary rejoicings were 
made upon the ko: He was deſired to preach be- 


fore the houſe of commons, who thanked him for his 


ſermon; and the queen promoted him to the rich benefice 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn. On the other hand the duke 


d'Aumont, ambaſſador from France, was inſulted by the 


popu ; 
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N Scurrilous ballads were publiſhed againſt him 


oth in the Engliſh and French languages. He received 
divers anonymous letters, containing threats of ſetting 
fire to his houſe, which was accordingly burned to the 
ground, though whether by accident or deſign he could 
not well determine. The magiſtracy of Dunkirk, hav- 
ing ſent a deputation with an addreſs to the queen, hum- 
bly imploring her majeſty to ſpare the port and harbour 
of that town, and repreſenting that they might be uſeful 


to her own ſubjects, the memorial was printed and diſ- 


perſed, and the arguments it contained were anſwered and 
refuted by Addiſon, Steele, and Maynwaring. Com- 
miſſioners were ſent to ſez the fortifications of Dunkirk 
. demoliſhed. They were accordingly razed to the ground; 
the harbour was filled up; and %s duke d'Aumont re- 
turned to Paris in the month of November. The queen, 
by her remonſtrances to the court of Verſailles, had pro- 
curcd the enlargement of one hundred and thirty · ſix pro- 
teſtants from the gallies: Underſtanding afterwards that 
as many more were detained on the ſame account, ſhe 
made ſuch application to the French miniſtry, that they 
too were releaſed. Then ſhe-appointed general Roſs her 
envoy extraordinary to the king of France. 7 
S XXIX. The duke of Shrewſbury being nominated 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, aſſembled the parliament of 
that kingdom on the twenty-fifth day of November, and 
found the two houſes ſtill at variance, on the oppoſite 
principles of whig and tory. Allan Broderick being 
choſen ſpeaker of the commons, they ordered a bill to be 
brought in, to attaint the pretender and all his adherents. 
They proſecuted Edward Lloyd, for publiſhing a book 
carith „ „ Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. George; 
and they agreed upon an addreſs to the queen, to remove 
from the — — HA ſir Conſtantine Phipps, who had 
countenanced the tories of that kingdom. The lords, 
however, reſolved, that chancellor Phipps had, in his 


ſeveral ſtations, acquitted himſelf with honour and inte- 
git The two houſes of convocation preſented an ad- 

reſs to the ſame purpoſe. They likewiſe complained 
of Mr. Moleſworth, for having inſulted them, by ſaying, 


wan 
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when they appeared in the Caſtle of Dublin, ( They that 


c have turned the world upſide down are come hither 


« alſo;“ and he was removed from the privy- council. 
The duke of Shrewſbury received orders to prorogue this 
parliament,” which was divided againſt itielf, and por- 
tended nothing but domeſtic broils. Then he obtained: 
leave to return to England, leaving chancellor Phipps, 
with the archbiſhops of Armagh and Tuam, juſtices of 
the kingdom. * b F.C | 

S XXX. The parliament of England had been diſ⸗- 
ſolved; and the 1 were managed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to retain the legiſlative power in the hands of the 
tories: But the meeting of the new parliament was de- 
layed by repeated prorogations to the tenth day of 
December; a delay partly owing to the queen's indiſ- 
poſition; and partly to the conteſts among her miniſters. 
Oxford and Bolingbroke were competitors for power, 
and rivals in reputation for ability. The treaſurer's 
parts were deemed the more ſolid; the ſecretary's more 
mining: But both miniſters were aſpiring and ambi- 
tious. The firſt was bent upon maintaining the firſt 
rank in the adminiſtration, which he had poffaſſed fince 
the revolution in the miniſtry: The other diſdained to 
act as a ſubaltern to the man whom he thought he excel- 
led in genjus and equalled in importance. They began 


to form ſeparate cabals, and adopt different principles. 


Bolingbroke inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of 
lady Maſham, to whom Oxford had given ſome cauſe f 
diſguſt. By this communication he gained ground in 

the opinion of his ſovereign, while the treaſurer 
loſt it in the ſame proportion. Thus ſhe who had been 
the author of his elevation, was now uſed as the inſtru- 
ment of his diſgrace. The queen was ſenſibly affected 
with theſe diſſenſions, which ſhe interpoſed her advice 
and authority, by turns, to appeaſe: But their mutual 
animoſity continued to rankle under an exterior accom- 
modation. The intereſt of Bolingbroke was powerfully 
= TAR by fir Simon Harcourt the chancellor, fr 
Willam Wyndham, and Mr. ſecretary Bromley. Ox- 
ford perceived his own influence was on the wane, and 
MC. its 5 began 
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began to think. of retirement. Meanwhile the earl of 
Peterborough was appointed ambaſſador to the king of 
Sicily; and ſet out tor Turin. The queen retired to 
. Windſor, where ſhe was ſeized with a very dangerous 
inflammatory fever. The hopes of the jacobites viſibly 
roſe: The public funds immediately fell: A great run 
was. made upon the Bank, the directors of which were 
overwhelmed with conſternation, which was not a little 
increaſed by the report of an armament equipped in the 
ports of France. They ſent one of their members to 
repreſent to the treaſurer the danger that threatened the 
public credit. The queen being made acquainted with 
theſe occurrences, ſigned a letter to fir Samuel-Stancer, 
lord-mayor of London, declaring, that now ſhe was re- 
covered of her late indiſpoſition, ſhe would return to the 
place of her uſual reſidence, and open the parliament on 
the ſixteenth day of February. This intimation the ſent 
to her loving ſubjects of the city of London, to the intent 
that all of them, in their ſeveral ſtations, might diſcoun- 
tenance thoſe malicious rumours, ſpread by evil-minded 
perſons, to the prejudice of credit, and the imminent 
hazard of the public peace and tranquillity. The 
queen's recovery, together with certain intelligence that 
the armament was a phantom, and the pretender ill in 
Lorraine, helped to aſſuage the ferment of the nation, 
which had been induftriouſly raiſed by party-writings. 
Mr. Richard Steele publiſhed a performance, entitled, 
© The Criſis, in defence of the revolution and the pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment, and enlarging upon the danger of a 
popiſh ſucceſſor. On the other hand, the hereditary 
right of the crown of England was aſſerted in a large 
volume, ſuppoſed to be writtea with a view to pave the 
way for the pretender's acceſſion. One Bedford was ap- 


prehended, tried, convicted, and ſeverely puniſhed, as 


' the publiſher of this treatiſe. f 

S XXXI. While England was haraſſed by theſe in- 

teſtine commotions, the emperor rejecting the terms of 

peace propoſed by France, refolved to maintain the war 

at his own expenſe, with the aſſiſtance of the empire. 

His forces on the Rhine, commanded by prince Eugene, 
4820 | were. 
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were ſo much outnumbered by the French under Villars, 
that they could not prevent the enemy from reducing the 
two important fortreſſes of Landau and Friburg. His 
Imperial majeſty hoped that the death of queen Anne, or 
that of Louis XIV. would preduce an alteration in 
Europe that might be favourable to his intereſt; and he 
depended upon the conduct and fortune of prince Eugene 
for ſome lucky event in war. But finding himſelf diſ- 
appointed in all theſe expectations, and abſolutely unable 
to ſupport the expenſe of another campaign, he hearkened 
to overtures of peace that were made by the electors of 
Cologn and Palatine; and conferences were opened at 
the caſtle of Al-Raftadt, between prince Eugene and 
mareſchal de Villars, on the twenty-fixth day of Novem- 
ber. In the beginning of February theſe miniſters ſepa- 
rated, without ſeeming to have come to any concluſion ; 
But all the articles being ſettled between the two courts | 
of Vienna and Verſailles, they met again the latter end 
of the month: The treaty was ſigned on the third day of 
March; and orders were ſent to the governors and com- 
manders on both ſides to deſiſt from all hoſtilities. By 
this treaty, the French king yielded to the emperor Old 
Briſac, with all its dependancies, Friburg, the forts in - 
the Briſgau and Black Foreſt, together with Fort Khel, 
He engaged to demoliſh the fortifications oppoſite to 
Huningen, the fort of Sellingen, and all between that 
and Fort Louis. The town and fortreſs of Landau were 
ceded to the king of France, who acknowledged the 


elector of Hanover. The electors of Bavaria and Cologn | 


were reſtored to all their dignities and dominions. The 
emperor was put in immediate poſſeſſion of the Spanith 
Netherlands; and the king of Pruſſia was permitted 
to retain the high quarters of Gueldres. Finally, the 
contracting parties agreed that a congreſs ſhould be 
opened on the firſt of May, at Baden, in Switzerland, 
for terminating all differences; and prince Eugene and 
mareſchal de Villars were appointed their firſt plenipo- 
tentiaries. * e 5 
S XXXII. The ratifications of the treaty between 


Great Britain and Spain being exchanged, the peace was 
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the articles were not 'diſagreeable to the Engliſh natiors 
The kingdoms of France and Spain were ſeparated for 


ever. Philip acknowledged the proteſtant 1 | 


and "renounced the pretender. He agreed to a rene 
of the treaty of navigation and commerce concluded in 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-ſeven. He 
granted an excluſive privilege to the Engliſh for furniſh- 
- ing the'Spaniſh Weſt Indies with negroes, according to 
the aſſiento contract . He ceded Gibraltar to England, 
as well as the iſland of Minorca, on condition that the 
3 inhabitants ſhould enjoy their eflates and religion. 
e obliged himſelf to grant a full pardon to the Catalo- 
nians, with the poſſeſſion of all their eſtates, honours, 
and privileges, and to yield the kingdom of Sicily to the 
duke of Savoy. The new parliament. was opened by 
commiſſion in February, and fir Thomas Hanmer w:s 
choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. On the ſecond 
day of March, the queen being carried in a ſedan to tte 
_ houſe of lords, ſignified to both houſes, that ſhe h:d 
obtained an honourable and advantageous peace for her 
own people, and for the greateſt part of her allies ; ard 


ſhe hoped her interpoſition might prove effectual to com- 


lete the ſettlement of Europe. She obſerved, that ſome 
perſons had been ſo malicious as to infinuate that the 
teſtant ſucceſſion, in the houſe of Hanover, was in 
danger under her government; but that thoſe who en- 
deayoured to diſtract the minds of men with imaginary 
dangers could only mean to diſturb the public tranquil- 
 Hity. She ſaid, that after all ſhe had done to ſecure the 
religion and liberties of her people, ſhe could not men- 
tion ſuch proceedings without ſome degree of warmth ; 


he affients contract ſtipulated that from the firſt day 
bf May 1713, to the firſt of May 1743, the company 
ſhould tranſport into the Weſt Indies, one hundred forty-- 
four thouſand negroes, at the rate of four thouſand eight 
hundred negroes a year; and pay for each negro thirty- 
three pieces of eight and one third, in full for all royal 
dut ie. ene K NN n 
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and ſhe hoped her parliament would agree with her, that 
attempts to weaken her authority, or to render the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown uneaſy to her, could never be proper 
means to ſtrengthen the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Affec- 
tionate addreſſes were preſented by the lords, the com- 
mons, and the convocation: But the ill humour of 
party ſtill ſubſiſted, and was daily inflamed by new 
pamphlets and papers. Steele, ſupported by Addiſon 
and Hallifax, appeared in the front of thoſe who drew 
their pens in defence of whig principles; and Swift was 
the champion of the miniſtry. 4s, 5 

S XXXIII. The earl of Wharton complained in the 
houſe of lords of a libel, entitled, The public Spirit of 
« the Whigs {et forth in their generous Encouragement of 
« the Author of the Criſis. It was a ſarcaſtie per- 
formance, imputed to lord Bolingbioke and Swift, inter- 
ſperſed with ſevere reflections upon the union, the Scot- 
uſh nation, and the duke of Argyle in particular. The 
Jord-treafurer diſclaimed all knowledge of the author, 
and readily concurred in an order tor taking into cuf- , 
tody John Morphew, the publiſher, as well as John 
Barber, printer of the Gazette, from whoſe houſe the 
copies were brought to Morphew. The earl of Whar- 
ton ſaid it highly concerned the honour of that auguſt 
aſſembly, to find out the villain who was author of that 
falſe and ſcandalous libel, that juſtice might be done to 
the Scottiſh naticn, He moved, that Barber and his 
ſervants might be examined : But, next day, the earl of 
| Mar, one ot the ſecretaries of ſtate, declared, that, in 
purſuance to her majeſty's command, he had directed 
John Barber to be protecuted. Notwithſtanding this 
interpoſition, which was calculated to icrecn the uftend- 
ers, the Icrds preſented an addreſs, beteeching her ma- 
jeſty to iſſue cut her royal proclamation, promifivg a 
reward to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author of 
the libel, which they conceived to be falſe, malicious, 
and factious, highly diſhonourable and ſcandalcus'to her 
majeſty's ſubjects of Scotland, moſt injurious to her 
majeſty, and tending to the ruin of the (conſtitution, 
In compliance with their requeſt, a reward of three | 
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hundred pounds was offered; but the author remained 2 
Z.;ͤ 9, pore 8 Nt 6 
d XXXIV. The commons having granted the ſup- ” 
plies, ordered a bill to be brought in for ſecuring the * 
freedom of parliaments, by limiting the number of offi. 2 
cers in the houſe of commons, and it paſſed through both | 4 
houſes with little difficulty. In March a complaint | — 
was made of ſeveral ſcandalous papers, lately publiſhed, I 
under the name of Richard Steele, eſquire, a member of * 
the houſe. Sir William Wyndham obſerved, that ſome Þ 
of that author's writings contained inſolent, injurious | 
reflections on the queen herſelf, and were dictated by the 3 
ſpirit of rebellion. Steele was ordered to attend in his 
place : Some paragraphs of his works were read; and he go: 
anſwered them with an affected air of ſelf-confidence and * 
unconcern. A day being appointed for his trial, he 5 
acknowledged the writings, and entered into a more h 
circumſtantial defence. He was aſſiſted by Mr. Addi- 
fon, general Stanhope, and Mr. Walpole ; and attacked * 
, by fir William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the attorney- £ 
general. Whatever could be urged in his favour was | 
but little regarded by the majority, which voted, that 2 
two pamphlets, entitled, + TheEng!iſhman,” and The X 
5 Criſis,” written by Richard Steele, eſquire, were 5 
Feandalous and ſeditious libels; and that he ſhould te A 
[expelled the houſe of commons. | h 
S XXXV. The lords, taking into conſideration the hy 
Rate cf the nation, reſolved upon addrefles to the queen, 2 
deſiring they might know what ſteps had been taken for v 
removing the pretender from the dominions of the duke 3 
of Lorraine: That ſhe would impart to them a detail of | 
the negotiations for peace, a recital of the inſtances - 
which had been made in favour of the Catalans, and an | 
account of the monies granted by parliament fince the t 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, to carry on the 4 
war in Spain and Portugal. They afterwards agreed to 6 
other addreſſes, beſeeching her majeſty to lay before them a 
the debts and ſtate of the navy, the part: cular writs of ; 
Noli Proſequi granted fince her acceſſion to the throne ; | f 


and a lift of ſuch perſons as, yotwitliſt-nding ſentence of 
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outlawry or attainder, had obtained licences to return 


into Great Britain, or other of her majeſty's dominions, 


ſince the revolution. Having voted an application to the 


queen in behalf of the dittrefſed Catalans, the houſe 
adjourned itſelf to the laſt day of March. As the minds 


of men had been artfully irritated by falſe reports of a 


dleſign undertaken by France in behalf of the pretender, 
the ambaſſador of that crown at the Hague diſowned it 
in a public paper, by command of his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty. The ſuſpicions of many people, however, had 


been too deeply planted by the arts and inſinuations of 


the whig leaders, to be eradicated by this or any other 


declaration; and what ſerved to rivet their apprebenſions, 
was a total removal of the whigs from all the employ- 
ments, civil and military, which they had hitherto re- 
tained. "Theſe were now beſtowed upon profeſſed tories, 


ſome of whom were attached at bottom to the ſuppoſed 


heir of blood. At a time when the queen's views were 


maliciouſly miſrepreſented; when the wheels of her 


government were actually impeded, and her ſervants 


threatened with proſcription by a powerful, turbulent, 


and implacable faction; no wonder that ſhe diſchar 

the partiſans of that faction from her ſervice, and filled 
their places with thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by a warm 
affection to the houſe of Stuart, and by a ſubmiſſive 
reſpect for the regal authority. Thole were ſteps which 
her own ſagacity muſt have ſuggeſtedz and which her 
miniſters would naturally adviſe as neceſſary for their 
own preſervation.” The whigs were all in commotion, 
either apprehending, or affecting to apprehend, that a 
deſign was formed to ſecure: the pretender's ſucceſſion to 
the throne of Great Britain. (1714.) Their chiefs held 
ſecret conſultations with baron Schutz, the reſident from 
Hanover. They communicated their obſervations to the 
elector: They received his inſtructions: They main- 
tained a correipondence with the duke of Marlborough; 
and they concerted meaſures for oppoſing all efforts that 
might be made againſt the proteſtant ſucceſſion upon the 
death of the queen, whoſe health was by this time ſo 


much impaired, that every week was believed to be 
al 
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laſt of her life. This conduct of the whigs was reſolute, 
active, and would have been laudable, had their zeal 
been conſined within the bounds of truth and mode- 
ration; but they, moreover, employed all their arts to 
Excite and encourage the fears and j ſies of the people. 
-- '$ XXXVI. The houſe of peers reſounded with debates 
upon the Catalans, the pretender, and the danger that 
threatened the proteſtant ſucceſſion. With reſpe&& to the 
Catalonians, they repreſented, that Great Britain had 
prevailed upon them to declare for the houſe of Auſtria, 
with promiſe of fupport; and that theſe engagements 
ought to have been made good. Lord Bolingbroke 
declared, that the queen had uſed all her endeavours in 
their behalf; and that her engagements with them ſub- 
ſiſted no longer than king Charles refided in Spain. 
They agreed, however, to an addreſs, acknowledging 
her majeſty's endeavours in favour of the Catalans, and 
| — ſhe would continue her interpoſition in their 

behalf. With reſpe& to the pretender, the whig lords 
expreſſed ſuch a ſpirit of perſecution and rancorous hate, 
as would have diſgraced the members of any, even the 
loweſt aſſembly of Chriſtians. Not contented with hunting 
him from one country to another, they ſeemed eagerly 
bent upon extirpating him from the face of the earth, as 
it they had thought it was a crime in him to be born. The 
earl of Sunderland declared, from the information of the 
miniſter of Lorraine, that, notwithitanding tlie applica- 

tion of both houſes to her majeſty, during the laſt ſeſſion, 
concerning the pretender's being removed from Lorraine, 
no inſtances had yet been made to the duke for that 


| pur e Lord Bolingbroke affirmed that he himſelf | 


had made thoſe inftances, in the queen's name, to that 
oy miniſter before his departure from England. The 
earl of Wharton propoſed a queſtion, 4+ Whether the 
6 proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger under the preſent 
% adminiſtration ?** A warm debate enſued, in which 


the archbiſhop of York and the earl of Angleſey joined 


in the oppoſition to the minifiry. The carl pretended to 
be convinced and converted by the arguments uſed in the 
Fourle of the debate, He owned he had given his aſſent 


ts 
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to the ceſfation of arms, for which he took ſhame te him- 
ſelf, aſking pardon of God, his country, and his on- 
ſcience. He affirmed, that the honour of his ſovereign, 
and the of his country, were the rules of his 
actions; but that, without reſpect of perſons, ſhould he 
find himſelf impoſed upon, he durſt purſue an evil mini- 
ſter from the queen's cloſet to the Tower, and from the 
Tower to the Caffold. This converſion, however, was 
much more owing to a full perſuaſion, that a miniſtry 
divided againſt itſelf could not long ſubſiſt, and that the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion was firmly ſecured. He therefore 
reſolved to make a merit of withdrawing himſelf from 
the intereſts of a tottering adminiſtration, in whoſe ruin 
he might be involved. The duke of Argyle charged the 
miniſters with mal-adminiſtration, both within thoſe 
walls and without: He offered to prove that the lord- 
treaſurer had yearly remitted a ſum of money to the 
Highland clans of Scotland, who were known to be 
entirely devoted to the pretender. He affirmed that the 
new- modelling of the army, the practice of diſhanding 
ſome regiments out of their turn, and removing a great 
number of officers, on account of their affection to the 
houſe of Hanover, were clear indications of the miniſtry's 
deſigns: That it was a diſgrace to the nation to ſee men 
who had never looked an enemy in the face, advanced to 
the poſts of ſeveral. brave officers, who, after they had 
often expoſed, their lives for their country, were now 
ſtarving in priſon for debt, on account of their pay's 
being detained. The treaſurer, laying his hand upon 
bis breaſt, ſaid he had on ſo many occaſions given ſuch 
ſignal proofs. of affection to the proteſtant ſueceſſion, that 
he was ſure no member of that auguſt aſſembly did call 
it in queſtion... He owned he had remitted, for two or 
three years paſt, between three and four thouſand pounds 
to the Highland clans; and he hoped the houſe would 
give him an opportunity to clear his conduct in that par- 
ticular: With reſpect to the reformed officers, he declared 
he had given orders for their being immediately paid. 
The proteſtant ſucceſſion was voted out of danger, by a 


— —— 
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S XXXVII. Lord Hallifax propoſed an addreſs to the 
queen, that ſhe would renew her inſtances for the ſpeedy 

removing the pretender out of Lorraine; and that ſhe 
would, in conjunction with the States- general, enter into 


Hanover. The earl of Wharton moved, that, in the 
»addreſs, her majeſty ſhould be deſired to iſſue a procla- 


mation, promiſing a reward to any perſon who ſhould 


apprehend the pretender dead or alive. He was ſeconded 
by the duke of Bolton; aud the houſe agreed that an 
addreſs ſhould be preſented. When it was reported by 
the committee, lord North and n upon the 
barbarity of ſetting a price on any one's head: He proved 
it was an encouragement to murder and aſſaſſination; 
contrary to the precepts of chriſtianity; repugnant to the 


. 


law of nature and nations; inconſiſtent with the dignity 


of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, and with the honour of a na- 
tion famed for lenity and mercy. He was ſupported by 
lord Trevor, who moved that the reward ſhould be pro- 
miſed for apprehending and bringing the pretender to 


- jultice, in caſe he ſhould land, or attempt to land, in 


Great Britain or Ireland. The cruelty of the firſt clauſe 


was zralouſly ſupported and vindicated by the lords 
Cowper-and\Hallifax ; but by this time the earl of An- 


gleſey and ſome others, who had abandoned the miniſtry, 
were brought back to their former principles, by pro- 
miſe of profitable employments ; and the mitigation was 
adopted by a majority of ten voices. To this addreſs, 
which was delivered by the chancellor and the hig lords 
only, the queen replied in theſe words: „My lords, it 
% would be a real ſtrengthening to the ſucceſſion in the 
e houſe of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my govern- 


t ment, that an end were put to thoſe groundleſs fears 


„ and jealoufies which have been ſo induſtriouſly pro- 
„ moted. I do not at this time ſee any occaſion for ſuch 


4 proclamation. Whenever I judge it to be neceſſary, 
9 ſhall give my orders for having it iſſued. As to the 
other particulars of this addreſs, Iwill give proper 
e directions therein. She was likewiſe importuned, by 
another addreſs, to iſſue out a proclamation againſt all 
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ant ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
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jeſuĩts, popiſn prieſts, and biſhops, as well as againſt all 
ſuch as were outlawed for adhering to the late king James 
and the pretender. The houſe reſolved, that no perſon, 
not included in the articles of Limerick, and who had 


. borne arms in France and Spain, thould be capable of 


any employment civil or military: And that no perſon, 
a natural- born ſubje& of her majeſty, ſhould be capable 
of ſuſtaining the character of a public miniſter from any 
foreign potentate. Theſe reſolutions were aimed at' oe 
Patrick Lawleſs, an Iriſh papiſt, who had come to Eng- 
land with a credential letter from king Philip, but now 
$ XXXVIII. Then the lords in the oppoſition made 
an attack upon the treaſurer, concerning the money he 
had remitted to the Highlanders : But Oxford filenced 
his oppoſers, by aſſerting, that in ſo doing he had fol- 
lowed the example of king William, who, after he had 
reduced that people, thought fit to allow yearly penſions 
to the heads of clans, in order to keep them quiet. His 
conduct was approved by the houſe ; and lord North and 
Grey moved, that a day might be appointed for conſider- 
ing the ſtate of the nation, with regard to the treaties of 
peace and commerce. The motion was ſeconded by the 
earl of Clarendon; and the thirteenth day of April fixed 
for this purpoſe. In the mean time, baron Schutz de- 
manded of the chancellor a writ for the electoral prince 
of Hanover, to fit in the houſe of peers as duke of Cam- 
bridge, intimating that his deſign was to reſide in Eng- 


land. The writ was granted with reluctance: But the 


prince's deſign of coming to England was ſo diſagreeable 
to the queen, that ſhe ſignified her diſapprobation of ſuch - 
a ſtep in a letter to the princeſs Sophia. She obſerved, 
that ſuch a method of proceeding would be dangerous to 
the ſucceſſion itſelf, which was nor ſecure any other way, 
than as the prince who was in actual poſſeſſion of the 
throne maintained her authority and prerogative: She 
ſaid a great many people in England were ſeditiouſly diſ- 
poſed ; ſo ſhe left her highneſs to judge what tumults 
they might be able to raiſe, ſhould they have a pretext to 
n | begin 
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begin a commotion; ſhe, therefore, perſuaded: herſelf 


that her aunt would not conſent to any thing which might 
diſturb. the repoſe of her and her ſubjetts. At the ſame 
time ſhe wrote a letter to the eleoral prince, complaining 


| that he had formed ſuch a reſolution, without firſt know-. 


ing her ſentiments on the fubje& ; and telling him plainly, 

hat nothing could be more dangerous to the — 
of her dominions, to the right of ſucceſſion in the 
verian line, or more diſagreeable to her, than ſuch con- 
dudt at this juncture. A third letter was written to the 
elector, his father; and the treaſurer took this opportu- 
nity to aſſure that prince of his inviolable attachment to 
the family of Hanover. 18 | CRY 

S XXXIX. The whig lords were diſſatisfied with the 
queenꝭs anſwer to their addreſs concerning the pretender 
and they moved for another addreſs on the fame ſubject, 
which was refolved upon, but never preſented. They 
took into conſideration the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, to which many exceptions were taken; and much 
ſarcaſm was expended on both ſides of the diſpute: But 
at length the majority carried the queſtion in favour of 
an addreſs, acknowledging her majeſty's goodneſs in de- 
livering them, by a ſafe, honourable, and advantageous 
peace with France, from the burden of a conſuming land 
war, unequally carried on, and become at laſt impracti- 
cable. The houſe of commons concurred in this addreſs, 
aſter having voted that the proteſtant ſucceſſion was out of 
danger: But theſe reſolutions were not taken without 
violent oppoſition, in which general Stanhope, Mr. Lech- 
mere, and Mr. Walpole, chiefly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
The letters which the queen had written to the electoral 
houſe. of Hanover were printed and publiſked in Eng. 
land, with a view to inform the friends of that family of 
the reaſons which prevented the duke of Cambridge from 
executing his deſign of refiding in Great Britain. The 


queen con ſidered this ſtep as a perſonal inſult, as well as 


an attempt to prejudice her in the opinions of her ſub- 
je cis: She therefore ordered the publiſher to be taken into 
cuſtody. At this period the princeſs Sophia died, in the 
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eighty-fourth-year of her age: And her death was inti- 


mated. to the queen by baron Bothmar, who arrived in 


England with the character of envoy extraordinary from 
the eleor of Hanover. This princeſs was the fourth 
and youngeſt daughter of Frederick, eleRQor palatine, king 
of Bohemia, and Elizabeth daughter of na, James I. of 
England. She enjoyed from nature an excellent capacity, 
which was finely cultivated; and was in all reſpects one 
of the moſt accompliſhed princeſſes of the age in which 
ſhe lived. At her death the court of England appeared 
in mourning; and the elector of Brunſwick was prayed 
for by name in the orgy of the church of England. 

On the twelfth day of May, fir William Wyndham, 
made a motion for a bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, 
and for the further ſecurity of the church of England as 
by law eſtabliſhed. The deſign of it was to prohibit 
diſſenters from teaching in ſchools and academies, It 
was accordingly prepared, and eagerly. oppoſed in each 
houſe as a ſpecies of perſecution. Nevertheleſs, 1t made 


its way through both, and received the royal aſſent: But 


the queen 5 before it took place, this law was ren- 
dered ineffcEtual. _ 1 
S XI. Her majeſty's conſtitution was now quite 


broken: One fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another: What | 


completed the ruin of her health was the anxiety of her 
mind, occaſioned partly by the diſcontents which had. 
been raiſed and fomented by the enemies of her govern- 
ment; and partly by the diſſenſions among her minitters, 
which were now become intolerable. . The council- 
chamber was turned into a ſcene of obſtinate diſpute and 
bitter altercation. Even in the queen's preſence the trea- 


ſurer and ſecretary did not abſtain fr-m mutual obloquy 


and reproach. Oxford adviſed moderate meaſures, and 
is ſaid to have made advances towards a reconciliation 
with the leaders of the whig party. As he foreſaw it 
would ſoon be their turn to domineer, ſuch precautions 


were neceſſary for his own ſafety. Bolingbroke affected 


to ſet the whigs at defiance : He profeſſed a warm zeal for 
the church: He ſoothed the queen's inclinations with the 
moſt aſſiduous attention. He and his coadjutrix inſi - 
vor. u. nnn, ES or 
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difſenters, and even that he acted as a ſpy for the houſe 


of Hanover. In the midſt of theſe diſputes and commo- 


tions, the jacobites were not idle. They flattered them- 
ſelves that the queen in ſecret fayoured the pretenſions of 
her brother; and they depended upon Bolingbroke's at- 
tachment to the ſame intereſt. They believed the ſame 
ſentiments were cheriſhed by the nation in general. They 
_ held private aſſemblies both in Great Britain and in Ire- 


land. They concerted meaſures for turning the diſſen- 


fions of the kingdom to the advantage of their cauſe, 
They even proceeded ſo far as to enliſt men for the ſervice 


of the pretender. Some of theſe practices were diſcovered 
the earl of Wharton, who did not fail to ſound the 


arm. A proclamation was immediately publiſhed, 
promiſing a reward of five thouſand pounds for appre- 
hending the pretender, whenever he ſhould land or at- 
' tempt to land in Great Britain. The commons voted an 
addreſs of thanks for the proclamation ; and aſſured her 


majeſty, that they would cheerfully aid and aſſiſt her, by . 


n of an hundred thouſand pounds, as a 
urt 


her reward to any who ſhould perform fo great a ſer- 


vice to her majeſty and her kingdoms. The lords like- 
wiſe preſented an addreſs on the ſame ſubjet. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke propoſed a bill, decreeing the penalties of high 
treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould liſt or be enliſted in the 
pretender's ſervice. The motion was approved, and the 
penalty extended to all thoſe who ſhould lift or be enliſted 
in the ſervice of any foreign prince or ſtate, without a 
licence under the ſign manual of her majeſty, her heirs 
or ſucceſſors. : 


XII. On the ſecond day of July, the lords took into 


confideration the —_ of commerce with Spain; and a 
great number of merchants being examined at the bar of 
the houſe, declared, that unleſs the explanation of the 


third, fifth, and eighth articles, as made at Madrid after 


the treaty was ſigned, were reſcinded, they could not 
carry on their commerce without loſing five · and - twenty 
per cent. After a long debate, the houſe reſolved to ad- 
drels the queen tor all the papers relating to the negotia- 
| TI tion 


nuated, that the treaſurer was biaſſed in favour of the 
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tion of the treaty of commerce with Spain, with the 
names of the perſons who adviſed her majeſty to that 
treaty. To this addreſs ſhe replied, that underſtanding 
the three explanatory articles of the treaty were-not de- 
trimental.to the trade of her ſubjects, ſhe had conſented 
to their being ratified with the treaty, The earl of 
Wharton repreſented, that if ſo little regard was ſhown 
to the addreſſes of that auguſt aſſembly to the ſovereign, 
they had no buſineſs in that houſe. He moved for a re- 
monſtrance, to lay before her majeſty the inſuperable diffi- 
culties that attended the Spaniſh trade on the footing of 
the late treaty; and the houſe agreed to his motion. 
Another member moved, That the houſe ſhould inſiſt on 
her majeſty's naming the perſons who adviſed her to ratify 
the three explanatory articles. This was a blow aimed 
at Arthur Moore, a member of the lower houſe, whom 
lord Bolingbroke had conſulted on the ſubject of the 
| treaty. He was ſcreened by the majority in parliament; 
but a general court of the South Sea company reſolved, 
upon a complaint exhibited by captain Johnſon, that 
Arthur Moore, while a director, was privy to and en- 
couraged the deſign of carrying on a clandeſtine trade, to 
the prejudice. of the corporation, contrary to his oath, 
and in breach of the truſt repoſed in him: That, there- 
fore, he ſhould be declared incapable of being a director 
of, or having any employment in, this company. The 
queen had reſerved. to herſelf the quarter-part of the 
aſſiento- contract, which ſhe now gave up to the company, 
and received the thanks of the upper houſe; but he 
would not diſcoyer the names of thoſe who adviſed her to 
ratify the explanatory articles. On the. ninth day of 
July, . ſhe thought proper to put an end to the ſeſſion, 
with a ſpeech on che uſual ſubjects. After having aſ- 
ſured them, that her chief concern was to preſerve the 
e religion, the liberty of her ſubjects, and to 
ecure the tranquillity of her kingdoms, ſhe concluded 
in theſe words: „ But I muſt tell you plainly, that theſe 
7 deſirable ends can never be obtained, unleſs you bring 
the ſame diſpoſitions on your parts, unleſs all ground- 
55 leſs jealouhes,, which create and foment diviſions 
os | j r « among 
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. among you, be laid aſide; and unleſs you ſhow the 
e fame regard for my juſt prerogative, and for the ho- 
«© 'nour of my government, as I have always expreſſed 


* 
twenty- ſeventh da July, a very acrimonious dialogue 


4 


been wronged, and abuſed by lies and miſrepreſentations 
but he threatened vengeance, declaring he would leave 


for the rights of my people. | 


+ © XLII. After the peace had thus received the ſanction 
of the parliament, the miniſters, being no longer re- 
[rained by the tie of common danger, gave a looſe to 
their mutual animoſity. Oxford wrote a letter to the 
queen, containing a detail of the public tranſactions; in 


courſe of which he endeavoured to juſtify, his own 


eonduct, and expoſe the turbulent and ambitious ſpirit 
of his rival. On the other hand, Bolingbroke charged 
the treaſurer with having invited the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to return from his voluntary exile, and maintained 
a private correſpondence with the houſe of Hanover. 
The duke of Shrewſbury likewiſe complained of his hav- 
ing preſumed to fend orders to him in Ireland, without 
the privity of her majeſty and the council. In all proba- 


bility,” his greateſt crime was his having given umbrage 
0 x + favourite, — Maſham. Certain it is, on the 
y © 


between that lady, the chancellor, and Oxford, in 
uveen's | preſence, The treaſurer affirmed he had 


ſome people as low as he had found them when they firſt 


-attratted his notice. In the mean time, he was removed 
from his employment; and Bolingbroke ſeemed to tri- 
-umph in the victory he had obtained. He laid his ac- 


count with being admitted as chief miniſter into the ad- 


_ miniſtration of affairs; and is ſaid to have formed the 
. deſign of a coalition with the duke of Marlborough, who 
- at this very time embarked at Oſtend for England. 


Probably, Oxford had tried to play the ſame game, but 


met with a repulſe from the duke, on account of the im- 


placable- reſentment which the dutcheſs bad conceived 


- againſt that miniſter. | 1 | 

4 XLIH9. Whatever ſchemes might have been formed, 
the fall of the treaſurer was fo ſudden, that no plan was 
eſtabliſhed for ſupplying the vacancy occaſioned by his 


diſgrace, 
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ce. The confuſion that inceſſantly enſued at court, 
the fatigue of attending a long cabinet council on 


dilg 
an 

this event, had ſuch an effect upon the queen's ſpirits 
and conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe ſnould not outlive 


it, and was immediately ſeized with a lethargic diſor- 
der. Notwithſtanding all the medicines which the yoo 


cians could preſcribe, the diſtemper gained ground ſo faſt, 
that next day, which was the thirtieth of July, they 
deſpaired of her life. Then the committee of the council 
aſſembled at the cackpit, adjourned to Kenſington. The 
dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, informed of the deſperate 
ſituation in which ſhe lay, repaired to the palace; and, 
without being ſummoned, entered the council-chamber. 
The members were ſurpriſed at their appearance; but 
the duke of Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs 
to give their aſſiſtance at ſuch a critical jun&ure, and de- 
fired they would take their places. The phyſicians hav. 
ing declared that the queen was ftill ſenſible, the council 
unanimouſly agreed to recommend the duke of Shrewſ⸗ 
bury as the fitteſt perſon to fill the place of lord · treaſurer. 
When this opinion was intimated to the queen, ſhe ſaid, 
they could not have recommended a perſon ſhe liked better 
than the duke of Shrewſbury. She delivered to him the 
white ſtaff, bidding him uſe it for the good of her people. 
He would have returned the lord-chamberlain's ſtaff, but 
ſhe deſired he would keep them both: $0 that he was at 
one time poſſeſſed of the three greateſt puſs in the king- 
dom, under the titles of lord-treaſurer, Iord-chamberlain, 
and lord-lieutenant of Ireland. No nobleman in England 
better deſerved ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſovereign's 
favour. He was modelt, liberal, diſintereſted, and a 
warm friend to his country, Bolingbroke's ambition 
was defeated by the vigour which the dukes of Somerſet 
and Argyle exerted on this occaſion. They propoſed, 
that all privy-counſellors in or about London ſhould be 
invited to attend, without diſtinction of party. The mo- 
tion was approved; and lord Somers, with many other 
whig members, repaired to Kenſington. The council 
being thus reinforced, began to provide for the ſecurity 
of the kingdom. Orders were immediately deſpatched to 
4015 e | four 
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four regiments of horſe and dragoons quartered in remote 


counties, to march up to the neighbourhood of London 
and Weſtminſter. Seven of the ten Britiſh battalions in 
the Netherlands were directed to embark at Oſtend for 


England, wich all poſſible expedition: An embargo was 


laid upon all ſhipping ; and directions given for equipping 

all the thi — that could be ſooneſt in Wend for 

ſervice. y ſent a letter to the elector of Brunſwick, 

5 n eg that the phyſicians had deſpaĩred of the queen's 
life; info! 


| ing him of the meaſures they had taken; 
and deſiring he would, with all convenient ſpeed, repair 


. to Holland, where he ſhould be attended by a Britiſh 
ſquadron, to convey him to England, in caſe of her ma- 


Jeſty*s deceaſe. At the ſame time, they deſpatched inſtruc- 
tions to the earl of Strafford, to deſite the States- general 
would be ready to perform the guarantee of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. The heralds at arms were kept in waiting with 

a troop" of horſe- guards, to proclaim the new king as 
ſoon as the throne ſhould become vacant. Precautions 


were taken to ſecure the ſea-ports; to overawe the jaco- 


bites in Scotland; and the command of the fleet was be - 

ſtowed upon the earl of Berkeley. t.. 
- \* $XLIV. The queen continued to doze in a lethar pic 
Inſenhbility, with very-ſhort intervals, till the firſt day 
of Auguſt in the morning, when ſhe expired, in the 
fiſtieth year of her age, and in the thirteenth of her reign. 
Anne Stuart, queen of 'Great Britain, was in her perſon 


of the middle fize, well proportioned. ' Her hair was of 


a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy ; her fea- 
tures were regular, her countenance was rather round 
than oval, and her aſpect more comely than majeft'c. 


Her voice was clear and melodious, and her preſence en- 


gaging. Her capacity was naturally good, but not 
much cultivated by earning) nor did the exhibit any 
marks of extraordinary genius, or perſonal ambition. 
She was certainly deficient in that vigour of mind by 


which a prince-ought to preſerve his independence, and 


avoid the ſnares and fetters of ſycophants and favourites: 


But whatever her weakneſs in this particular might have 


been, the virtues of her heart were never called in quei- 
1 IN | « Y 2 | tion. 
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tion. She was a pattern of conjugal affection and fide- 
lity, a tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent miſ- 
treſs, a munificent patron, a mild and merciful prince, 
during whoſe reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed, for trea - 
. ſon. She was zealouſly attached to the church of Eng- 
land from conviction rather than from prepoſſeſſion, un- 
affectedly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate. She 
felt a mother's fondneſs for her people, by whom ſhe was 
univerſally. beloved with a warmth of affection, which even 
the e of party could not abate. In a word, if 
ſne was not the greateſt, ſhe was certainly one of the beſt 
and moſt unblem:ſhed ſovereigns that ever ſat upon the 
_ throne of England; and well deſerved the expreſſive 
though ſimple epithet of The good Queen Anne.“ 


2 


e 4 BOSE . 
5 I. State of parties in Great Britain. § II. King 
George prociuimed. S III. The civil lift granted to his 


majeſty by the parliament. & IV. The eleforal prince 
created. prince of Wales. & V. The king arrives in 


England. S VI. The tories totally excluded from the 
royal favour. S VII. Pretender's maniſeſto, & VIII. 
New parliament. S IX. Subflance wad the King's firfl 
| ſpeech, & X. Lord Bolingbroke withdraws himpelf to 
France. I XI. Sir William Wyndham repramanided 
tbe ſpealer. & XII. Committee of ſecrecy. S XIII. 
Sir John Norris ſent with a fleet to the Baltic. & XIV. 
Diſcontent of the nation. & XV. Report of the ſecret 
commitiee. I XVI. Reſolutions to impeach lord Boling 
broke, the earl of Oxfard, the duke of Ormond, and the 
. earl of Strafford.' $XVII. The earl of Ox/ord ſent to 
the Tower. The proclamation aft. & XVIII. The 
king declares. to. both bouſes that à rebellion is begun. 
S XIX. The duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke at- 
| Tainted, 5 K. luc bud of th alle. Lr, 
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Death of Louis XIV. S XXII. The earl of Mar ſets 
up the pretender's flandard in Scotland. & XXIII. 
Divers members of the lower houſe taken into cuſtody. 
. Thepretender proclaimed in the north of Eng- 
land by the earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Fefter. 
S XXV. Mackintoſh crofſes the Frith of Forth into Lo- 
 thian, and joins the Engliſh inſurgents. & XXVI, 
Who are attacked at Prefien, and ſurrender at diſcre- 
tion. & XXVII. Battle at Dunblain. & XXVIII. 
Thepretender arrives in Scotland. & XXIX. He re- 
Zires again to France. & XXX. Proceedings of the 
Iriſb parliament. & XXXI. The rebel lords are im- 
HPeached, and plead. guilty. & XXXII. The earl of 
Derwentwater and lord Kenmuir are beheaded. 
S XXXIII. Trials of rebels. & XXXIV. Ad for 
ſeptennial parliamentu. S XXXV. Duke of Argyle 
diſgraced. & XXXVI. Triple alliance between Eng- 
land, France, and Hollaud. & XXXVII. Count 
Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſter in Londen, arreſted. 


S XXXVIII. Account of the Oxford riot. & XXXIX. 


The king demands an extraordinary ſupply of the com- 
mont. XL. Diwvifion in the miniſtry. S XLI. The 
commons paſs the South Sea act, the Bank at, and the 

general fund act. XLII. Trial of the earl of Ox- 

Jord. Ad of indemnity. SXLIII. Proceedings in the 
convocation with regard to Dr. Hoadly, biſhop of 


$ JI. IT may be neceſſary to remind the reader of the 

” ſtate of party at this important juncture. The 
Jacobites had been fed with hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſ- 
ſion altered by the earl of Oxford. Theſe hopes he had con- 
veyed to them in a diſtant, undeterminate, and myſterious 
manner, without any other view than that of preventing 
them from taking violent meaſures to embarraſs his ad- 
miniſtration. At leaſt, it he actually entertained at one 
time any other deſign, he had, long before his diſgrace, 
laid it wholly afide, probably from an apprehenſion of 
the danger with which it muſt have been attended, and 
ſeemed bent upon making a merit of his zeal for the __ 
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GEORGE 1. 1 33 
of Hanover: But his conduct was ſo equivocal and un- 
ſteady, that he ruined himſelf in the opinion of one party, 
without acquiring the confidence of the other. The 
friends of the pretender derived freſh hopes from the mi- 
niſtry of Bolingbroke. Though he had never explained 
himſelf on this ſubject, he was ſuppoſed to favour the 
heir of blood, and known to be an implacable enemy to 
the whigs, who were the moſt zealous advocates for the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion. The jacobites promiſed themſelves 
much from his affection, but more from his reſentment ; 
And they believed the majority of the tories would join 
them on the ſame maxims. All Bolingbroke's ſchemes 
of power were defeated by the promotion of the duke of 
Shrewſbury to the office of treaſurer z and all his hopes 
blaſted by the death of the queen, on whoſe perſonal fa- 
vour he depended. The reſolute hehaviour of the dukes 
of Somerſet and Argyle, 5 with the diligence and 
activity of a council in which the whig intereſt had gained 
the aſcendency, completed the confuſion of the tories, 
who found themſelves without a head, divided, diſtracted, 
and irreſolute. Upon recollection, they ſaw nothing ſo 
eligible as ſilence, and ſubmiſſion to thoſe meaſures which 
they could not oppoſe with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. 
They had no other objection to the ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover, but the fear of ſeeing the whig faction once 
more predominant : Yet they were not without hope that 
their new ſovereign, who was reputed a prince of ſagacity 
and experience, would cultivate and conciliate the affec- 
tion of the tories, who were the landholders and proprie- 
tors of the kingdom, rather than declare himſelf the b 
of a faction which leaned for ſupport on thoſe who were 
enemies to the church and monarchy, on the Bank and 
the monied intereſt, raiſed upon uſury, and maintained 
by corruption. In a word, the whigs were elated and 
overbearing; the tories abaſhed and humble; the jacobites 
eager, impatient, and alarmed at a juncture which, with 
reſpect to them, was truly critical. 

§ II. The queen had no ſooner reſigned her laſt breath 
than the privy-council met, and the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the lord-chancellor, and the Hanoverian reſi- 
| dent, 
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dent, Kreyenberg, produced the three inſtruments in 
which the elector of Brunſwick had nominated the per- 
ſons ® to be added as lords juſtices to the ſeven great 
officers of the realm. Orders were immediately ifſued for 


Ia rk king George, in 1 3 and 
e earl of Dorſet to 


reland. Tbe regency appointed t 
carry to Hanover the intimation of his majeſty's acceſſion, 
and attend him in his journey to England. They ſent 
the general officers in whom they could confide to their 
reſpective poſts : They reinforced the garriſon of Portſ- 
mouth: Th 
While Bolingbroke was obliged to ſtand at the door of 
the council-chamber with his bag and papers, and un- 
derwent every ſpecies of mortification. On the whole, 
king George aſcended the throne of Great Britain in the 
_Afty-fifth year of his age, without the leaſt oppoſition, 
tumult, or ſign of popular diſcontent; and the unpre- 
Judiced part of the nation was now fully perſuaded that 
no deſign had ever been concerted by queen Anne and her 
miniſtry in favour of the pretender. The mayor of Ox- 
ford received a letter, requiring him to proclaim the pre- 
tender. This being communicated to the vice - chancellor, 
a copy of it was immediately tranſmitted to Mr. ſecre- 
tary Bromley, member of parliament for the univerſity; 
and the vice-chancellor offered a reward: of one hundred 
Dounds to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author. 
h IR was either the production of ſome lunatic, or a weak 
Contrivance to fix an odium on that venerable body. 
8 III. The parliament having aſſembled, purſuant to 
the act which regulated the ſucceſſion, the lord - chancel- 
Jor, on the fifth day of Auguſt, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes in the name of the regency. He told them, that 
the privy- council appointed by the elector of Brunſwick 
had proclaimed that prince under the name of king 


FTheſe were the dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerſet, Bolton, 
Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe, and Roxburgh ; 
the earls! of Pomfret, Angleſey, Carliſle, Nottingham, 
Abingdon, Scarborough, and Orford; lord viſcount Townſ- 
hend, and lords Hallifax aud Cowper. 
—_— Mons George, 


ey appointed Mr. Addiſon their ſecretary : ' 
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George, as the lawful and rightful ſovereign of theſe 
kingdoms; and that they had taken the neceſſary care to 
maintain the public peace. He obſerved, that the ſeveral 
branches of the public revenue were expired by the demiſe 
of her late majeſty ; and recommended to the commons 
the making ſuch proviſion, in that reſpect, as might be 
requiſite to ſupport the honour and dignity of the crown. 
He likewiſe expreſſed his hope, that they would not be 
wanting in any thin - that might conduce to the eſtabliſh- 
ing and advancing of the public credit. Both houſes im- 
mediately agreed to addrefles, containing the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of duty and affection to their new ſovereign, 
who did not fail to return ſach anſwers as were very 
agreeable to the parliament of Great Britain. In the 
mean time the lower houſe prepared and paſſed a bill, 
granting to his majeſty the ſame civil liſt which the queen 
had enjoyed; with additional clauſes for the payment of 
arrears due to the troops of Hanover, which had been in 
the ſervice of Great Britain; and for a reward of one 

hundred thouſand pounds, to be paid by the treaſury to 
any perſon who ſhould apprehend the pretender in land- 
ing, or attempting to land, in any part of the Britiſh 
dominions. Mr. Craggs, who had been deſpatched: to 
Hanover before the queen died, returning on the thirteenth 
day of Auguſt, with letters from the king to the regency, 
they went to the houſe of peers : Then the chancellor, in 
another ſpeech to both houſes, intimated his majeſty s 


great ſatis faction in the loyalty and affection which his 


people had univerſally expreſſed at his acceſſion. . Other 
addrefles were voted on this occaſion. The commons 


_ finiſhed the bill for the civil liſt, and one for making 


ſome alterations in an act for a ſtate lottery, which re- 
ceived the royal aſſent from the lords juſtices, Then the 


parliament was prorogued, 


$ IV. Mr. Prior having notified the queen's death to 
the court of Verſailles, Louis declared that he would 
inviolably maintain the treaty of peace concluded at 
Utrecht, particularly with relation, to the ſettlement of 
the Britiſh! erown in the houſe of Hanover. The earl of 
Strafford having ſignified the ſame event to the ſtates o 
3 | | Holland, 
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Holland, and the refident of Hanover having preſented 


them with a letter, in which his maſter elaimed the per- 
formance. of their guarantee, they reſolved to perform 
their engagements, and congratulated his eleQoral high- 
neſs on his acceſſion to the throne of Great Britain. 
They invited him to paſs through their dominions, and 
aſſured him that his intereſts were as dear to them as their 
own. The chevalier de St. George no ſooner received 
the news of the queen's death, than he poſted to Ver- 
failles, where he was given to underſtand, that the king. 
of France ed he ſhould quit his territories imme- 
diately ; and he was accordingly obliged to return to Lor- 
faine. By this time Mr. Murray had arrived in Eng- 
land from Hanover, with notice that the king had de- 


ferred his departure for ſome days. He brought orders 


to the regency to prepare a patent for c eating the prince- 
royal prince of Wales; and for removing lord Boling- 
broke from his poſt of ſecretary. The ſeals were taken 
from this minifter by the dukes of Shrewſbury. and So- 
merſet, and lord Cowper, who at the ſame time ſealed 
up all the doors of his office. N 
_ © FV. King George having veſted the government of 
his German dominions in a council, headed by his brother 
| 3 Erneſt, ſet out with the electoral prince from 
Herenhauſen on the thirty-firſt day of Auguſt; and in 
five days arrived at the Hague, where he conferred with 
the States-general. On the ſixteenth day of September 


de embarked at Orange-Poldar, under convoy of an 


Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron, commanded by the earl of 
Berkeley; and next day arrived at the Hope. In the 
afternoon the yacht ſailed up the river; and bis — 4 
with the prince, were landed from a barge at Greenwich, 
about ſix in the evening. There he was received by the 
duke of Northumberland, captain of the life- guards, and 
the lords of the regeney. From the landing place he 
walked to his houſe in the park, accompanied by a great 
number of the nobility, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
who had the honour to kiſs his hand as they approached. 
. When he retired to his bed-chamber, he ſent for thoſe of 
the nobility whe had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by _—_ 
N * ee 
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zeal for his ſucceſſion: But the duke of Ormond, the 


lord- chancellor, and lord Trevor, were not of the num- 
ber. Next morning, the earl of Oxford preſented him- 
ſelf with an air of confidence, as if he had expected to 


receive ſome particular mark of his majeſty's favour : 


But he had the mortification to remain a conſiderable time 
undiſtinguiſhed among the crowd; and then was per- 
mitted to kiſs the King's hand, without being honoured 
with any other notice. On the other hand, his majeſty 
expreſſed uncommon regard for the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who had lately arrived in England, as well as for 


all the leaders of the whig party. 


§ VI. I: was the misfortune of this prince; as well as 
a very great prejudice to the nation, that he had been 
miſled into ſtrong ty ee againſt the tories; who 


were now excluded from all ſhare of the royal favour, 
which was wholly engroſſed by their enemies: Theſe 
early marks of averſion, which he was at no pains to con- 
ceal, alienated the minds of many from his perſon and 

overnment, who would otherwiſe have faved him with 

delity and affection. An inſtantaneous and total change 
was effected in all offices of honour and advantage. The 
duke of Ormond was diſmiſſed from his command, 
which the king reſtored to the duke of Marlborough, 
whom he likewiſe appointed colonel of the firſt regiment 
of foot guards and maſter of the ordnance. The great 
ſeal was given to lord Cowper; the privy ſeal to the earl 
of Wharton; the government of Ireland to the earl of 
Sunderland. The duke of Devonſhire was made ſteward 
of the houſehold : Lord Townſhend and Mr., Stanhope 


were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate: The polt of ſecretary 
for Scotland was beſtowed upon the duke of Montroſe. 


The duke of Somerſet was conſtituted maſter of the 
horſe; the duke of St. Alban's captain of the band of 
penſioners; and the duke of Argyle commander in chief 


ol the forces in Scotland. Mr. Pulteney became ſecretary 


at war; and Mr. Walpole, who had already undertaken 
to manage the houſe of commons, was gratified with the 


double place of paymaſter to the army and to Chelſea 
F F 


vol. 1. hoſpital. 


erable part of his ſubjects. They 
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hoſpital. A new privy-council was appointed, and the 
earl of Nottingham declared preſident : But all affairs of 
conſequence were concerted hy a cabinet-council or junto, 
compoſed of the duke of Mariborough, the earls of Not- 
tingham and Sunderland, the lords Hallifax, Fownf. 
hend, and Somers, and general Stanhope. The regency 
had already removed fir Conſtantine Phipps and the arch. 
biſhop of Armagh from the office of lords juſtices in Ire. 
and, and filled their places in the regency of that king. 
dom with the archbiſhop of Dublin and the earl of Kil. 
dare. Allan Broderick was appointed chancellor: Ano- 
ther privy-council was — and the duke of Ormond 
was named as one of the members. The treaſury and 
admiralty were put into commiſſion : All the govern- 
ments were changed: And, in a word, the whole nation 
was delivered into the hands of the whigs. At the ſame 
time, the prince-royal was declared prince of Wales, 
aud took his place in council. The king was congratu- 
lated on his acceſſion in addreſſes from the two unlverſi- 
ties, and from all the cities and corporations in the 
kingdom. He expreſſed particular ſatisfaction at theſe 
expreſſions of loyalty and affection. He declared in 
council his firm purpoſe to ſupport and maintain the 
churches of England and Scotland as they were by law 
eſtabliſhed z an aim which he imagined might be effec- 
tually accompliſhed, without impairing the toleration 
allowed by law to proteſtant diſſenters, and ſo neceſſary 
to the trade and riches of the kingdom : He, moreover, 
aſſured them he would earneſtly endeavour to render pro- 
perty ſecure; the good effects of which were no- where 
ſo clearly ſeen as in this happy wen. Before the coro- 
nation he created ſome new peers, and others were pro- 
moted to higher titles“, On the twentieth day of Ofto- 


' * fames, ford Chandos, was created earl of Caernar von; 
Lewis, lord Rockingham, carl of that name; Charles, lord 
Offulton, earl of Tankerville; Charles, lord Hallifax, earl of 

Hallifax; Heneage, lord Guernſey, earl of Aylesford; John, 
| bord Hervey, carl of Briſtol; Thomas, lord Pelham, tel of 

| | re; 


ber he was crowned in Weſtminſter with the uſual ſolem- 
vity, at which the earl of Oxford and lord Bolingbrok 


afſiited . On that very day, the univerſity of Oxford, 
in full convocation, unanimouſly conferred the degree of 


doctor of civil law on fir Conſtantine Phipps, with par- 
ticular marks of honour and eſteem. As the French 
king was ſaid to protrat the demolition of Dunkirk, 
Mr. Prior recewed orders to preſent a memorial to haſten 
this work, and to prevent the canal of Mardyke from 


being finiſhed. The anſwer which be received being 


deemed equivocal, this miniſter was recalled, and the 
earl of Stair appointed ambaſſador to the court of France, 
where he proſecuted this affair with uncommon vigour. 


About the ſame time, general Cadogan was ſent as ple» 


nipotentiary to Antwerp, to aſſiſt at the barrier treaty, 
e there between the emperor and the States - 
general, 


S VII. Meanwhile, the number of the malcontents in 


England was conſiderably increaſed by the king's attach- 


ment to the whig faction. The clamour of the church's 
being in danger was revived: Jealouſies were excited; 
ſeditious Jibels diſperſed; and dangerous tumults 
raiſed in different parts of the kingdom. Birmingham, 
Briſtol, Chippenham, Norwich, and Reading, were 
filled with licentious riot. The party cry was, Down 


«« with the whigs! Sacheverel for ever!” Many gentle- 
men of the whig faction were abuſed 5 magiſtrates in 
towns, and juſtices in the country, were reyiled and in- 
ſulted by the populace in the execution of their office. 


Clare; Henry, carl of Thommend, in tread, viſcount 


adceaſter; James, viſcount Caſtleton, in Ireland, baron 
Sanderſon z Bennet, lord Sherrard, in Ireland, baron of 
Harborough; Gervaſe, lord Pierrepoint, in Ireland, baron 
Pierrepoint, in the county of Bucks; Henry Boyle, baron of 
Carleton, in the county of York; fir Richard Temple, 
baron of Cobham ; Henry, lord Paget, earl of Uxbridge. 

In the month of October the princeſs of Wales arrived 
in England, with her two eldeſt daughters, the princeſſes 
Anne and Amelia. „ „ 
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The pretender took this opportunity to tranſmit, by the 
Eat amor copies of ag rv manifeſto to the dukes of 
Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyle, and other noble- 
men of the firſt diſtinction. In this declaration he men- 
tioned the good intentions of his ſiſter towards him, which 
were prevented by her deplorable: death. He obſerved 
that his people, | inſtead! of doing him and themſelves 
juſtice, had proclaimed for their king a foreign prince, 
contfary to the fundamental and inconteſtabie laws of 
hereditary right, which their pretended acts of ſettlement 
could never abrogate. Theſe papers being delivered to 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, the king refuſed an audience to 
the marquis de Lamberti, miniſter from the duke of 
Eorraine, on the ſuppoſition that this manifeſto could not 
have been prepared or tranſmitted without the knowledge 
and countenance of his maſter, The marquis having 
communicated this cireumſtance to the duke, that prince 
abſolutely denied his having been privy to the tranſaction, 
and declared that the chevalier de St. George came into 
Lorraine by the directions of the French king, whom the 
duke could not diſoblige without expoſing his territories 
to invaſion. Notwit hſtanding this apology, the marquis 
was given to underſtand that he could not be admitted 
to an audience until the pretender ſhould: be removed 
from the dommions of his maſter : He, therefore, quit- 
ted the Kingdom without further heſitation, Religion 
was ſtil} mingled in all political diſputes.” The high- 
' churchmen complained that impiety and hereſy daily 
gained ground from the connivance, or at leaſt the ſupine 
negligence, of the whig prelates. The lower houſe of 
convocation had, before the queen's death, declared that 
a book publiſhed by Dr. Samuel Clarke, under the title 
of © The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, contained 
aſſertions contrary to the catholic faith. They ſent up 
extracts from this performance to the biſhops z and the 
doctor wrote an anſwer to their objections. He was 
prevailed upon to write. an apology, which he preſented 
to the upper houſe: But apprehending it might be pub- 
fiſhed ſeparately, and miſunderſtood, he afterwards de- 
livered an explanation to the biſhop of London, This 
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Ess ſatisfaRory to the biſhops; but the lower houſe 


reſolved, that it was no recantation of his heretical 


aſſertions. The diſputes about the trinity increaſing, 


the archbiſnops and biſhops received directions, which 
were publiſhed, for preſerving unity in the church, the 


purity of the Chriſtian faith concerning the holy trinity, 


and for maintaining the peace and quiet of the ſtate. 


By theſe every preacher was reſtricted from delivering 


any other doctrine than what was contained in the Holy 


| Scriptures with reſpe& to the trinity; and from inter- 


meddling in any affairs of ſtate or government. The 
like prohibition was extended to thoſe who ſhould write, 
harangue, or diſpute on the ſame ſubjeẽts. | 
VIII. The parliament being diſſolved, another was 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation, in which 
the king complained of the evil deſigns of men diſaffected 
to his ſucceſſion ; and of their having miſrepreſented his 
conduct and principles. He mentioned the perplexity of 
ublic affairs, the interruption of commerce, and the 
wy debts of the nation. He expreſſed his hope that 
his loving ſubjects would ſend up to parliament: the 
fitteſt perlons to redreſs the preſent diſorders; and that 
in the elections they would have a particular regard to 
ſuch as had expreſſed a firm attachment to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion when it was in danger. It does not appear 
that the proteſt ant ſucceſſion was ever in danger. How 
then was this declaration to be interpreted? People in 
general conſtrued it into a deſign to maintain party diſ- 
tinctions, and encourage the whigs to the full exertion of 
their influence in the elections; into a renunciation of 


the tories; and as the firſt flaſh of that vengeance which 


afterwards was ſeen to burſt upon the heads of the late 


miniſtry; When the earl of Strafford returned from 


Holland, all his papers were ſeized by an order from the 


ſecretary's office. Mr. Prior was recalled from France, 


and promiſed to diſcover all he knew relating to the 
conduct of Oxford's adminiſtration. ; Uncommon vigour 
was exerted on both ſides in the elections; but, by dint 
0: the monied intereſt, which prevailed in moſt of the 

corporations through the kingdom, and the 2 
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of the miniſtry, which will always have weight with 
needy and venal electors, a great majority of whigs was 
returned both in England and Scotland, te 
SIX. When this new parliament aſſembled on the 
ſeventeenth day of March at Weſtminſter, Mr. Spencer 
Compton was choſen ſpeaker of the commons. On the 
twenty-firft day of the month, the king appeared in the 
houſe of lords, and delivered to the chancellor a written 
ſpeech, which was read in preſence of both houſes. 
- His majeſty thanked his faithful and loving ſubjects tor 
that zeal and firmneſs they had ſhown in defence of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt all the open and ſecret prac- 
tices which had been uſed to defeat it. He told them, 
that ſome conditions of the peace, eſſential to the ſecurity 
and trade of Great Britain, were not yet duly executed; 
and that the performance of the whole might be looked. 
upon as precarious, until defenſive alliances ſhould be 
formed to guarantee the preſent treaties. He obſerved, 
that the pretender boaſted of the aſſiſtance he expected in 
England, to repair his former diſappointment: That 
peat part of the national trade was rendered impractica- 
le; and that the public debts were ſurpriſingly in- 
ereaſed, even ſince the fatal ceſſation of arms. He gave 
the commons to underſtand, that the branches of the 
-revenue formerly granted for the ſupport of the civil 
government, were ſo far encumbered and alienated, that 
the produce of the funds which remained, and had been 
granted to him, would fall ſhort of what was at firſt 
deſigned for maintaining the honour and dignity of the 


crown + That as it was his and their happineſs to ſee a 


prince of Wales who might in due time ſucceed him on 
the throne, and to ſee him bleſſed with many children; 
theſe circumſtances would naturally occaſion an expenſe 
to which the nation had not been for many years accul- 
tomed; and, therefore, he did not doubt but they would 
think of it with that affection which he had reafon to 
hope from his commons. He deſired that no unhappy 
diviſions of parties might divert them from purſuing the 
common intereſt of their country. He declared that the 
iſhed conſtitution in church and ſtate ſhould be 175 
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rule of his government; and that the happineſs, eaſe, 


and proſperity of his people ſhould be the chief care of his 
lte. F. He cofleluded — expreſſing his confidence, that 
with their aſſiſtance he ſhould d iſappoint the deſigns of 

thoſe who wanted to deprive him of that bleſſing which 
he moſt valued - the affection of his people. 1 395 
S X. Speeches ſuggeſted by a vindictive miniſtry bet · 
ter became the leader of an incenſed party, than the father 
and ſovereign of a dixided people. This declaration 
portended meaſures which it was the intereſt of the crown 
to avoid, and ſuited the temper of the majority in both 
houſes, which breathed nothing but deſtruction to their 
political adverſaries. The lords, in their addreſs of 
thanks, profeſſed their hope. that his majeſty, aſſiſted by 
the parliament, would be able to recover the reputation 
of the kingdom in foreign parts, the loſs of which they 
hoped to convince the world by their actions was by no 
means to be imputed to the nation in general. The 


tories ſaid this was an invidious reflection, calculated to 


miſlead and inflame the people; for the reputation of the 
kingdom had never been ſo high as at this very juncture. 
The commons pretended aſtoniſhment to find that any 
conditions of the late peace ſhould not yet be duly exe- 
cuted ; and that care was not taken to form ſuch alli- 
ances as might have rendered the peace not precarious. 
They declared their reſolution to inquire into theſe fatal 
miſcarriages z to trace out thoſe meaſures whereon the 
pretender placed his hopes, and bring the authors of 
them to condign puniſhment. Theſe addreſſes were not 
voted without oppoſition. In the houſe of lords, the 
dukes of Buckingham and Shrewſbury, the earl of 
Angleſey, the archbiſhop of York, and other peers, 
both ſecular and eccleſiaſtical, obſerved, that their ad- 
dreſs was injurious to the late queen's memory, and 
would ſerve only to increaſe thoſe unhappy diviſions that 
diſtracted the kingdom. In the lower houſe, fir William 


Wyndham, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Shippen, general Roſs, 
- fir William Whitelock, and other members, took ex- 


ceptions to paſſages of the ſame nature, in the addreſs 
which the commons had prepared, They were * 
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by Mr. Wapole, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. ſecretary 


Stanhope. heſe gentlemen took. occaſion to declare, 
that notwithſtanding the endeavours which had been uſed 
to prevent a diſcovery of the late miſmanagements, by 
conveying away ſeveral papers from the ſecretary's office, 
yet the government had ſuthcient evidence left, to prove 
the late miniftry the moſt corrupt that ever fat at the 


helm: That thoſe matters would ſoon be laid before the 


| houſe, when it would appear that a certain Engliſh gene- 
ral had acted in concert with, if not received orders from, 


mareſchal de Villars. Lord Bolingbroke, who had - 


hitherto appeared in public, as uſual, with remarkable 
ſerenity, and ſpoke in the houſe of lords with great tree- 
dom and confidence, thought it was now high time to 
conſult his perſonal ſafety. He accordingly withdrew to 
the continent, leaving a letter which was afterwards 
in his juſtification. In this paper, he declared 
had received certain and repeated informations, that a 
reſolution was taken to purſue ham to the ſcaffold : That 
if there had been the leaſt reaſon to hope for a fair and 
open trial, after having been already prejudged, un- 
heard, by the two houſes of parliament, he ſhould not 
have declined the ſtricteſt examination. He challenged 
the moſt inveterate of his enemies to produce any one 
inſtance of criminal correſpondence, or the leaſt corrup- 
tion in any part of the adminiſtration in which he was 
concerned, He ſaid, if his zeal for the honour and 
' dignity of his royal mittreſs, and the true intereſt of his 
country, had any-where tranſported him to let ſlip a 
warm and unguarded expreſſion, he hoped the moſt 
favourable interpretation would be put upon it. He 
affirmed, that be had ſerved her majeſty cer yoo t aud 
dutifully, in that eſpecially which ſhe had moſt at heart, 
relieving her people from a bloody and expenſive war; 
and that he had always been too much an Engliſhman 
to facrifice the intereſt of his country to any foreign ally 
whatſoever. _ © | Ro 7. | 
(171 5.) $ XI. In the midſt of all this violence againſt 
the late miniſters, friends were not wanting to efoouſs 
their cauſe in the face of oppoſition; and even in * 
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addreſſes to the king their conduct was juſtified. Nay, 
ſome individuals had courage enough to attack the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration. When a motion was made in the 
houſe of commons, to conſider the king's proclamation 
for calling a new parliament, fir William Whitelock, 
member for the univerſity of Oxford, boldly declared it 
was unprecedented and unwarrantable. Being called 
upon to explain himſelf, he made an apology. Never- 
theleſs, fir William Wyndham riſing up, faid, the pro- 
clamation was not only unprecedented and unwarrant- 
able, but even of dangerous conſequence. to the very 
being of parliaments. When challenged: to juſtify his 
charge, he obſerved, that every member was free to ſpeak 
his thoughts. Some exclaimed, The Tower! the 
© Tower! A warm debate enſued; fir William being 
ordered to withdraw, was accompanied by one hundred 
and twenty- nine members; and thoſe who remained in 
the houſe reſolved, That he ſhould be reprimanded by 
the ſpeaker. He was accordingly rebuked, for having 
preſumed to reflect on his majeſty's proclamation, and 
having made an unwarrantable uſe of the freedom of 
ſpeech granted by his majeſty. Sir William ſaid, he was 
not conſcious of having offered any indignity to his 
majeſty, or of having been guilty of a breach of privi- 
lege: That he acquieſced in the determination of the 
houſe; but had no thanks to give to thoſe gentlemen 
who, under pretence of lenity, had ſubjected him to this 
cenum : 51:7 3 20 1 | (256 
XII. On the ninth day of April; general Stanhope 
delivered to the houſe of commons fourteen volumes; 
conſiſting of all the papers relating to the late negotia- 


tion of peace and commerce, as well as to the ceſſation 


of arms; and moved that they might be referred to a 
ſ.leet committee of twenty perſons, who ſhould digeſt 
the ſubſtance of them under proper heads, and report 


them, with their obſervations, to the houſe. One more 


was added to the number of this ſecret committee, which 
was choſen by ballot,” and met that ſame evening. Mr. 
Robert Walpole, original chairman, being taken ill, 


whole 


was ſucceeded in that place by Mr, Stanhope. - The 
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- whole number was ſubdivided into three committees : 
mY — — Ho of books was allotted; and 
carried on the inquiry with t eagerneſs and 
— Before i (acre — taken, Dr. Gil- 
bert Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, died of a pleuritic fever, 
in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. Immediately 
after the committee had begun to act, the whig party lott 
one of their warmeſt champions, by the death of the 
marquis of Wharton, a nobleman poſſeſſed of happy 
talents for the cabinet, the ſenate, and the common 
ſcenes of life; talents, which a life of pleaſure and liber- 
tiniſm did not prevent him from employing with ſurpriſing 
vigour and nm The committee of the lower 
houſe taking the civil-liſt into conſideration, examined 
ſeveral papers relating to that revenue. The tories 
obſerved, that from the ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 
granted annually to king William, fifty thouſand pounds 
were allotted to the late queen, when princeſs of Den- 
mark ; twenty thouſand pounds to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter; and twice that ſum, as a dowry, to James's 
queen: That near two hundred thouſand pounds had 
been yearly deduRted from the revenues of the late 
| no civil-liſt, and applied to other uſes z notwith- 
nding which deduction, ſhe had honourably maintained 
her family, and ſupported the dignity of the crown. In 
the courſe of the debate ſome warm altercation paſſed 
between lord Guernſey and one of the members, who 
affirmed that the late miniſtry had uſed the whigs, and, 
indeed, the whole nation, in ſuch a manner, that nothin 
they ſhould ſuffer could be deemed hardſhip. - At length 
the houſe agreed that the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand 
nds clear fhould be granted for the civil-lift durin 
His — . life. A motion being made for an — > 
inſt penſions, it was oppoled by Mr. Walpole, 
— — led by the — The lords palſed the 
bill for regulating the land forces, with ſome amend- 
'$ XIII. On the eighteenth day of May, fir John 
Norris failed with a ſtrong ſquadron to the Baltic, in 
order to protect the commerce of the nation, ——_ — 
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ſuffered from the king of Sweden, who cauſed all ſhips 
trading to thoſe parts to be ſeized and confiſcated, That 
prince had rejected the treaty of neutrality concerted by 
the allies for the ſecurity of the empire; and conſidered 
the Engliſh and Dutch as his enemies. The miniſters of 
England and the States-general had preſented memorials 
to the regency of Sweden; but finding no redreſs, they 
reſolved to protect their trade by force of arms. After 
the Swediſh general, Steenboch, and his army, were 
made priſoners, count Wellen concluded a treaty with 


+ the adminiſtrator of Holſtein-Gottorp, by which the 


towns of Stetin and Wiſmar were ſequeſtered into the 


hands of the king of Pruſſia; the adminiftrator engaged 


to ſecure them, and all the reſt of Swediſh Pomerania, 
from the Poles and Muſcovites; but, as the governor of 
Pomerania refuſed to comply with this treaty, thoſe allies 
marched into the province, ſubdued the iſland of Rugen, 
and obliged Stetin to ſurrender. Then the governor 
conſented to the ſequeſtration, and paid to the Poles and 
Muſcovites four hundred thouſand rix-dollars, to in- 
demnify them for the expenſe of the ſiege. The king of 
Sweden returning from Turkey, rejected the treaty of 


_ ſequeſtration, and inſiſted upon Stetin's being reſtored, 


without his repaying the money. As this monarch 


likewiſe threatened to invade the electorate of Saxony, 


and chaſtiſe his falſe friends; king George, for the 
ſecurity of his German dominions, concluded a treaty 
with the king of Denmark, by which the dutchies of 
Bremen and Verden, which had been taken from the 
Swede in his abſence, were made over to his Britannic 


majeſty, on condition that he ſhould immediately declare 


war againſt Sweden. Accordingly, he took poſleſſign of 
the dutchies in Od ober; publiſhed a declaration of war 
againſt Charles in his German dominions ; arid detached 
fix thouſand Hanoverians to join the Danes and Pruſhans 
in Pomerania. Theſe allies reduced the iflands of Rugen 
and Uledon, and attacked the towns of Wiſmar and 


Stralſund, from which laſt place Charles was obliged to 


retire in a veſſel to Schonen. He aſſembled a body of 
| e 
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the ice, and attack Copenhagen; but was diſappointed 
by a ſudden thaw. Nevertheleſs, he refuled to return to 
Stockholm, which he had not ſeen for ſixteen years; but 
remained at Carleſcroon, in order to haſten his fleet for 

5 XIV. The ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaffection ſeemed 
to gain ground every day in England. Notwithſtanding 
proclamations againſt riots, and orders of the juſtices for 
maintaining the peace, repeated tumults were raiſed by 
the malcontents in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Thoſe who celebrated the anniverſary of the king's birth- 
day with the ufual marks of joy and feſtivity, were in- 
ſulted by the populace; but, next day; which was the 
anniverſary of the reſtoration, the whole city was lighted 
up with bonfires and illuminations, and echoed with the 
ſound of mirth and tumultuous rejoicing. The people 
even obliged the life-guards, who patroled through the 
ſtreets, to join in the cry of High-church and Or- 
* mond!“ and in Smithfield they burned the picture of 
king William. Thirty perſons were impriſoned for 
being concerned in theſe riots. One Bournois, a ſchool- 
maſter, who affirmed that king George had no right to 
the crown, was tried, and ſcourged through the city, 
with ſuch ſeverity, that in a few days he expired in the 
utmoſt tcrture, A frivolous incident ſerved to increaſe 
the popular ferment. The ſhirts allowed to the firſt 
regiment of guards, commanded by the duke of Marl- 
borough," were ſo coarſe, that the ſoldiers could hardly 
be perſuaded to wear them. Some were thrown into 
the garden of the king's palace, and into that which be- 
longed to the duke of Marlborough. A detachment, in 
marching through the city, produced them to the view of 
the ſhopkeepers and paſſengers, exciaiming, ** Theſe are 
ce the Hanover ſhirts. The court being informed of this 
clamour, ordered thoſe new ſhirts to be burned immedi- 

ately: But even this ſacrifice, and an advertiſement 
publiſhed by the duke of Marlborough in his own vindi- 
cation, did not acquit that general of a ſuſpicion that he 
was concerned in this mean ſpecies of peculation. A 


reward of fifty pounds was offered by the government to 


motion was rej. cted by a great majority, - 
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any perſon that would diſcover one captain Wight, who, 
by an intercepted letter, appeared to be diſaffected to 
king George; and Mr. George Jefferies was ſeized at 
Dublin, with a packet, directed to Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
dean of St. Patrick's. Several treaſonable papers being 
found in this packet, were tranſmitted to E gland: Jeffe- 
ries was obliged to give bail for his appearance; and 
Swift thought proper to abſcond. CERES ien 

SXV. The houſe of lords, to demonſtrate their ab- 
horrence of all who ſhould engage in conſpiracies againſt 
their ſovereign, rejected with indignation a petition pre- 


ſented to them in behalf of Blackburn, Caſils, Barnarde, 


Meldrum, and Chambers, who had hitherto continued 
[> nt for having conſpired againſt the life of king 

iam. On the ninth day of June, Mr. Walpole, as 
chairman of the ſecret committee, declared to the houſe 
of commons, that the report was ready; and in the mean 
time moved, That a warrant might be iſſued by Mr. 


Speaker, for apprehending ſeveral perſons, particularly 


r. Matthew Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley, who 
being in the houſe, were immediately taken into cuſtody. 
Then he recited the report, ranged under theſe different 
heads: The clandeftine negotiation with monſieur Mena- 
ger: The extraordinary meaſures purſved to form the 
congreſs at Utrecht: The trifling of the French plenipo- 
tentiaries, by the connivance of the Britiſh mimiſters: 
The negotiation about the renunciation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy : The fatal ſuſpenſion of arms: The ſeizure of 


Ghent and Bruges, in order to diſtreſs the allies and 


favour the French: The duke of Ormond's acting in 
concert with the French general: The lord Bolingbroke's 
journey to France, to negotiate a ſeparate peace: Mr. 
Prior's and the duke of Shrewſbury's negotiation in 
France: The precipitate concluſion of the peace at 
Utrecht. The report being read, fir Thomas Hanmer 


moved, That the conſideration of it ſhould be adjourned 
to a certain day; and that in the mean time the report 


ſhould be printed for the peruſal of the members: He 
was ſeconded by the tories: A debate enſued; and the 
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XVI. This point being gained, Mr. Walpole im- 
peached Henry lord viſcount Bolingbroke of high-treaſon, 
and other high crimes and miſdemeanours. Mr. Hun- 

rford declared his opinion, that nothing mentioned in 
the report, in relation to lord Bolingbroke, amounted to 
hig.u-txeaſon 3 and general Roſs expreſſed the ſame ſenti- 
ment. Then lord Coningſby ſtanding up,. The 
« worthy chairman (ſaid he) has impeached the hand, 
e but I impeach the head: He has impeached the clerk, 
4 and I the juſtice: He has impeached the ſcholar, and I 
« the maſter. I impeach Robert earl of Oxford and earl 
«© Mortimer of high-treaſon, and other crimes and miſ- 
«© demeanours. Mr. auditor Harley, the earl's bro- 
ther, ſpoke in vindication of that miniſter. He affirmed 
he had done nothing but by the immediate command of 
his ſovereign: That the peace was a good peace, and 
approved as ſuch by. two parliamentsz and that the 
falke charged to him in the report amounted only to miſ- 
demeanours : If the ſanction of a parliament, which is the 
repreſentative and legiſlature of the nation, be not ſuffi- 
cient to protect a miniſter from the vengeance of his ene- 
mies, he can have no lecurity. Mr. auditor Foley, the 
earl's brother-in-law, made a ſpeech to the fame pur- 
poſe: Sir Joſeph Jekyll, a ſtaunch whig, and member 
of the ſecret committee, expreſſed his 8 whether 
they had ſufficient matter or evidence to impeach the earl 
of high-treaſon. Nevertheleſs, the houſe reſolved to 
impeach him, without a diviſion. When he appeared in 
the houſe of lords next day, he found himſelf deſerted by 
his brother peers, as infectious; and retired with ſigns 
of confuſion. Prior and Harley having been examined 
by ſuch of the committee as were juſtices of the peace for 
Middleſex, Mr. Walpole informed the houſe that mat- 
ters of ſuch importance appeared in Prior's examination, 
that he was directed to move them for that member's 
being cloſely confined, Prior was accordingly impri- 
ſoned, and cut off from all communication. On the 
twenty-firſt day of June, Mr. ſecretary Stanhope im- 
peached James duke of Ormond, of high- treaſon, and 
other high crimes and mi{demeanours. Mr. Archibald 
. 0 Hutchin- 
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Hutchinſon, one of the commiſſioners of trade, ſpoke in 
favour of the duke. He expatiated on his noble birth 


and qualifications: He enumerated the great ſervices 
performed to the crown and nation by his grace and his 


anceſtors: He obſerved, that in the whole courſe of his 
late conduct, he had only obeyed the queen's commands; 
and he affirmed that all the allegations againſt him could 
not, in the rigour of the law, be conſtrued into high- 
treaſon. Mr. Hutchinſon was ſeconded wi eneral 
Lumley, who urged that the duke of Ormond on all 


| occaſions given ſignal proofs of his affection for his 
country, as well as of perſonal courage; and that he had 


generouſly expended the beſt part of his eſtate, by living 
abroad in a moſt noble and ſplendid manner, for the 
honour of his ſovereign. Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſaid, if there 
was room for mercy, he hoped it would be ſhewn to that 
noble, generous, and courageous peer, who had in a 


courſe of many years exerted thoſe' great accompliſhments 


for the good and honour of his country : That, as the 
ſtatute of Edward III. on which the charge of high- 
treaſon againft him was to be grounded, had been miti- 
gated by ſubſequent a&s, the houſe ought not, in his 
opinion, to take advantage of that act againſt the duke, 
but ary impeach him of high crimes and miſdemeanours. 
General Roſs, fir William Wyndham, and the ſpeakers 
of that party, did not abandon the duke in this emer- 
gency ; but all their arguments and eloquence were loſt 
upon the other faction, by which they were greatly out- 
numbered. The 3 being put, was carried for the 
Impeachment of the duke of Ormond, who perceiving 
every thing conducted by a furious ſpirit of revenge, and 


that he could not expect the benefit of an impartial trial, 


conſulted his own fafety, by withdrawing himſelf from 
the kingdom. On the twenty-ſecond day of June, the 
earl of Strafford was likewiſe impeached by Mr. Aiſlaby, 
for having adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, and the 


ſeizing of Ghent and Bruges; as well as for having 


treated the moſt ſerene houſe of Hanover with inſolence 


: 


and ente fe He was alſo defended by his friends, but 
9 


his enemies. 
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F XVII. When the articles againſt the earl of Oxford 
were read in the houſe, a warm debate aroſe upon the 
eleventh, by which he was charged with having adviſed 
the French king in what manner Tournay might be 
gained from the States - general. The queſtion being put, 
whether this article amounted: to high-treaſon; fir Ro- 
bert Raymond, formerly ſolicitor- general, maintain 
the negative, and was ſupported not only by ſir William 
- Wyndham, and the tories, but alſo by fir Joſeph Jekyll. 
This: honeſt patriot ſaid it was ever his principle to do 
Juſtice to every body, from the higheſt, to the loweſt ; 
and that it was the duty of an honeſt man never to act 
by a es. of party: That he hoped he might pretend to 
have ſome knowledge of the laws of the kingdom; and 
would not ſeruple to declare, that, in his judgment, the 
charge in queſt on did not amount to high-treaſon. Mr. 
Walpole anſwered with great warmth, that there were 
ſeveral perſons both in and out of the committee, who 
did not in the leaſt yield to that member in point of 
honeſty, and who were ſuperior to him in the knowledge 
of the laws, yet were ſatisfied that the charge ſpecified 
in the eleventh article amounted to.high-treaſon. This 
point being decided againſt the earl, and the other articles 
approved by the houſe, lord Coningſby, attended by the 
hig members, impeached the earl of Oxford at the bar 
of the houſe of lords, demanding at the ſame time, that 
he might be ſequeſtered from parſiament, and committed 
to-ſafe cuſtody. A motion was made, that the confi» 
deration of 5 articles might be adjourned. After a 
ſnort debate the articles were read; then the tory lords 
moved that the judges might be conſulted. The motion 
being rejected, another was made, that the earl ſhould 
be coramitted to ſafe cuſtody: This occaſioned another 
debate, in which he himſelf ſpoke to the following pur- 
poſe: That the whole charge might be reduced to the 
negotiations and concluſion of the peace ; That the nation 
wanted a peace, he ſaid, nobody would deny: That the 
conditions of this peace were as good as could be ex- 
petted, conſideriog the backwardneſs and reluctancy 
which ſome of the allies ſnowed to come into the queen's 
| Yo ; meafures: 
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meafures: That the peace was approved by two ſucceſ- 
ive parliaments : That he had no ſhare in the affair of 
Tournay, which was wholly tranſacted by that unfortu- 
nate nobleman who had thought fit to ſtep aſide: That, 
for his own part, he always acted by the immediate di- 
rect ĩons and commands of the late queen, without offend-. 
ing againſt any known law; and, being juſtified by his 
own ' conſcience,” was unconcerned for the life of an in- 
Ggnificant old man: That, if miniſters of ſtate, acting by 
the immediate commands of their ſovereign, are afterwards 
to be made accountable for their proceedings, it -might 
one day or other be the caſe with all the members of that 
auguſt aſſembly : That he did not doubt their lordſhips, 
out of regard to themſelves, would give him an equi- 
table hearing: And that in the proſecution of the inquiry 
it would appear he had merited not only the indulgence, 
but even the favour, of his government. My, lords 
* (ſaid he), I am now to take my leave of your lordſhips, 
% and of this honourable houſe, perhaps for ever; I ſhall 
* lay down my life with pleaſure in a cauſe favoured by 
% my late dear royal miſtreſs. When I conſider that I 
* am to be judged by the juſtice, honour, and virtue of 
% my peers, I ſhall acquieſce, and retire with great con- 
« tent; and, my lords, God's will be done. The 
duke of Shrewſbury having acquainted the houſe that the 
ear] was very much indiſpoſed with the gravel, he was 
ſuffered to remain at his own houſe, in cuſtody of the 
black- rod: In his way thither, he was attended by a 
great multitude of people, crying, High- church, Or- 


* mond and Oxford, for ever!“ Next day he was 


brought to the bar ; where he received a copy of the ar- 
ticles, and was allowed a month to prepare his anſwer. 
Though Dr: Mead declared that if the earl ſhould-be ſent 


to the Tower his life would be in danger, it was carried, 


on a diviſion, that he ſhonld be conveyed thither on the 
ſixteenth day of July. During the debate, the earl of 
Angleſey obſerve! that theſe impeachments were diſ- 
agreeable to the nation; and that it was to be feared 
ſuch violent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake in the 


King's hands. This expreſſion kindled the whole houſe 
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into a flame. Some members cried, To the Tower !” 
ſome, To order l The earl of Sunderland declared, 
that if theſe words had been ſpoken in another place he 
Would have called the perſon that ſpoke them to an ac- 
count: In the mean time, he moved that the noble lord 
ſhould explain himſelf. Angleſey, dreading the reſent- 
ment of che hovſe, was glad to make an apology;; which 
was accepted. The earl of Oxford was attended to the 
Tower by a prodigious concourſe of people, who did not 
ſcruple to exclaim againſt his perſecutors. Tumults 
were raiſed in Staffordſhire, and other parts of the king- 
dom, againſt the whig party, which had depreſſed the 
friends of the church, and embroiled the nation. The 
Houſe of commons preſented an addreſs to the king, de- 
ſiring that the laws might be vigorouſly executed againſt 
the rioters. They prepared the proclamation. act, de- 
creeing, that if any perſons, to the number of twelve, 
unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould continue together one hour 
after having been requĩ: ed to diſperſe by a juſtice of peace 
or other officer, and heard the proclamation againſt riots 
read in public, they ſhould be decmed guilty of felony 
without benefit of ciergy. Mas 
8 XVIII. When the king went to the houſe of peers; 
en the twentieth day of July, to give the royal aſſent to 
this, and ſome otber bills, he told both houſes that a re- 
bellion was actually begun at home; and that the nation 
was threatened with an invaſion from abroad. He, there- 
fore, expected that the commons would not leave the 
Kingdom in a defenceleſs condition, but enable him to 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary for the public 
ſafety. Addreſſes in the uſual ſtyle were immediately 
eee by the parliament, the convocation, the com- 
on- council and lieutenzncy of London, and the two 
univerſities: But that of Oxford was received in the 
moſt contemptuous manner; and the deputies were 
charged with diſloyalty, on account of a fray Which had 
happened between ſome recruiting officers and the ſcholars 
of the univerſity. The addreſſes from the kirk of Scot- 
land, and the diſſenting miniſters of London and Wieſt- 
minſter, met with a much more gracious reception. The 
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xliament forthwith paſſed a bill, empowering the king 
e perſons, and to lulpend the (© 
corpus act in that time of danger. A clauſe. was 
added to a money bill, offering the reward of one hundred 
thouſand pounds to ſuch as ſhould ſeize the pretender dead 
or alive. Sir George Byng was ſent to,, take the com- 
mand of the fleet: General Earle repaired to his govern- 
ment of Portſmouth: The guards were encamped in 
Hyde- park: Lord Irwin Was appointed governor, of 
Hull, in the room of brigadier Sutton, who, together 
with lord Wipdfor, the generals Roſs, Webb, and 
Stuart, were diſmiſſed from the ſervice. Orders were 
given for raiſing thirteen regiments of dragoons, and 
eight of infantry; and the trained: bands were kept in 
readineſs to ſuppreſs tumults. In the midſt of theſe 
tranſact ions the commons added ſix articles to thoſe ex- 
hibited againſt the earl of Oxford. Lord Bolingbroke 
was impeached at the bar of the houſe of lords by Mr. 
Walpole. Bills being brought in to ſummon. him and 
the duke of Ormond to ſurrender themſelves by the tenth 
of September, or, in default thereof, to attaint them of 
high-treaſon, they paſſed both honſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. On the laſt day of Auguſt, the commons 
agreed to the articles againſt the earl of Strafford, which 
being preſented to the houſe of lords, the earl made a 
ſpeech in his own vindication. He complained that bis 
Papers had been ſeized in an unprecedented manner. He 
Jaid, if he had in his letters or diſcourſe dropped any un- 
e expreſſions againſt ſome foreign miniſters, while 
had the honour to repreſent the crown of Great Britain, 

he hoped they would not be accounted criminal by a 
Britiſh houſe of peers: He deſired he might be allowed 
a competent time to anſwer the articles brought againſt 
him, and have duplicates of all the papers which had 


either been laid before the committee of ſecrecy. or re- 


mained in the hands of government, to be uſed oceaſion- 


ally in his juſtification, This requeſt was vehemently 


oppoſed by the leaders of the other party, until the earl 
of Ilay repreſented that, in all civilized nations, all courts 
of judicature, except the inquiſition, allowed the perſons 
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in this caſe, todo any thing contrary to that honour and 
equity for which they were ſo juſtly renowned through- 
out all Europe. This obſervation made an impreſſion 
on the houſe, which reſolved that the earl ſhould” be in- 
dulged with copies of ſuch papers as he might have occa- 
fion to uſe in his defence. 15 EIFS. Ip, 3000/8 


5 XIX. On the. third day of September, Oxford's 
mn was delivered to the houſe of lords, who tranſl. 


mitted it to the commons. Mr. Walpole, having heard 
it read, ſaid it contained little more than a repetition of 
what had been ſuggeſted in ſome pamphlets and papers 
which had been publiſhed in vindication of the late mi- 
niftry : That it was a falſe and malicious libel, laying 


upon his royal miſtreſs the blame of all the pernicious 


meaſures he had led her into, againſt her own honour, 


and the good of his country: That it was likewiſe a 
libel on the proceedings of the commons, ſince he en- 
_ deavoured to clear thoſe perſons who had already confeſſ- 


ed their guilt by flight. After ſome debate, 'the houſe 
reſolved, that the anſwer of Robert earl of Oxford 


ſhould be referred to the committee appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment and prepare evidence againſt the 


impeached lords; and that the committee ſhould prepare 


a replication to the anſwer. This was accordingly pre- 
' pared, and ſent up to the lords. Then the committee 
reported, that Mr. Prior had groſsly prevaricated on his 
examination, and behaved with great contempt of their 
authority. The duke of Ormond and lord viſcount 
Bolingbroke having omitted to ſurrender themſelves with- 
in the time limited, the houſe of lords ordered the earl- 


marſha] to raze out of the lift of peers their names and 


armorial bearings. Inventories were taken of their per- 
ſonal eſtates; and the duke's atchievement, as knight 
of the garter, was taken down from St. George's Chapel 
at Windſor. A man of candour cannot, without an 
emotion of grief and indignation, reflect upon the ruin 
of the noble family of Ormond, in the perſon of a 
brave, generous, and humane nobleman, to whom no 
ENT Fi . _ 6118S 
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— all that was neceſſary for their juſtification; 
and that the houſe of peers of Great Britain ought not, 
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etime was imputed, but that of having obeyed the com- 
mands of his ſovereign. About this period, the royal 
aſſent was given to an act for encouraging loyalty in 
Scotland. By this law the tenant who continued peace- 
able while his lord took arms in favour of the pretender, 
was inveſted with the property of the lands he rented? 
On the other hand, it was decreed, that the lands poſſeſſed 
by any perſon guilty of high- treaſon ſhould. revert to the 
ſuperior of whom they were held, and be conſolidated 
with the fuperiority ; and that all entails and ſettlements 


of eſtates, ſince the firſt day of Auguſt, in favour of 


children, with a fraudulent. intent to avoid the puniſhment _ 
of the law due to the offence of high-treaſon, ſhould: be 
null and void. It likewiſe contained a clauſe for ſum- 
moning ſuſpected perſons to find bail for their good be- 
haviour, on pain of being denounced rebels. By virtue 
of this clauſe all the heads of the jacobite clans, and 
other ſuſpected perſons, were ſummoned to Edinburgh; 
and thoſe who did not appear were declared rebels... 
8 XX. By this time the rebellion was actually begun 
in Scotland. The diſſenſions occaſioned in that counixy:. 
by the union had never been whelly appeaſed. Even ſince 
the queen's death, addreſſes were prepared in different 
parts of Scotland againſt the union, which was deemed a 
national grievance; and the jacobites did nat fail to en- 
courage this averſion. Though their hopes of diſſolving 
that treaty were baffled by the induſtry and other arts of 
the revolutioners, who ſecured a majority of whigs in 
parliament, they did not lay aſide their deſigns of at- 
tempting ſomething; of conſequence in favour: of the pre- 
tender; but maintained a correſpondence with the mal- 
contents of England, a great number of whom were: 
driven by apprehenſion, hard uſage, and reſentment, into a 


fyſtem of politics, which otherwile they would not have 


eſpouſed. | The tories, finding themſelves totally excluded 
from any ſhare in the government. and, legiſlature, and 
expoſed to the inlolence and fury of a faction which they 
delpiſed, began to wiſh in earneſt for a revolution. Some 


of them held private conſultations, and commun cated 


with the jacobites, who conveyed. their lentinents to the 
YE. | ; chevalier 
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chevalier de St. George, with ſuch exaggerations as 
were dictated by their own eagerneſs and extravagance. 
They affured the pretender that. the nation was wholly 
diſaffected to the new government; and, indeed, the 
clamours, tumults, converſation of the people in 
countenanced this aſſertion. They promiſed to 
take arms without further delay in his favour; and en- 
that the tories ſhould join him at his firſt landing 
in Great Britain. They, therefore, beſought him to 
come over with all poſſible expedition, declaring that his 
appearance would produce an immediate revolution. 
The chevalier reſolved to take the advantage of this fa- 
yourable diſpoſition. He had recourſe to the French 
king, who had always been the refuge of his family. 
Louis favoured him in ſecret ; and, notwithſtanding his 
late ts with England, cheriſhed the ambition 
of . him to the throne of Great Britain. He ſnp- 
plied him privately with ſums of money, to prepare a 
ſmall armament in the port of Havre, which was equip- 
in the name of Depine d' Anicaut ; and, without all 
doubt, his deſign was to aſſiſt him more effectually, in 
proportion as the Engliſh ſhould: manifeſt their attach- 
ment to the houſe of Stuart. The duke of Ormond and 
lord Bolingbroke, who had retired to France, finding 
themſelves condemned unheard, and attainted, engaged 
in the ſervice of the chevalier, and correſponded with the 
- tories of England. | oft : 
5 XXI. All theſe intrigues and machinations were 
diſcovered and communicated. to the court of London by 
the earl of Stair, who then refided as Engliſh ambaſſador 
at Paris. He was a nobleman of unqueſtioned honour 
und integrity, generous, humane, diſcerning, and reſo- 
Jute. He had ſignalized himſelf by his valour, intrepi- 
dity, and other military talents, during the war in the 
Netherlands; and he now ated in another ſphere” with 
uncommon vigour, vigilance, and addreſs. He detected 
the chevalier's ſcheme while it was yet in embryo, and 
gave ſuch early notice of it as enabled the king of Great 
Britain to take effectual meaſures for defeating the deſign. 
All the pretender's intereſt in France expired with _ 
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XTV. that — tyrant, who had for above half a 


ceeded too far to retreat with ſafety; and, therefore, 
reſolved to try their fortune in the field. The earl of 
Mar repaired to the Highlands, where he held conſulta- 
tions with the marquiſſes of Huntley and Tullibardine, 
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aſſured the earl of Mar, 
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century ſacrificed the repoſe of Chriſtendom to his inſatiate 
vanity and ambition. At his death, which happened on 
the firſt day of September, the regency of the kingdom 
devolved to tlie duke of Orleans, who adopted a new 
ſyſtem of politics, and had already entered into 


ments with the king of Great Britain. Inſtead of aſſiſt- 


ing the pretender, he amuſed his agents with myſterious 
and equivocal expreſſions, calculated to fruſtrate the 


deſign of the expedition. Nevertheleſs, the more violent 
part of the jacobites in Great Britain beliered he was at 


zottom a friend to their cauſe, and depended upon him 
for ſuccour. They even extorted from him a ſum of 
money. by dint of importunities, and ſome arms; but 


the veſſel was ſhipwrecked, and the cargo loſt upon the 


coaſt of Scotland. | 
$ XXII. The partiſans of the pretender had pro- 


the earls Mariſchal and Southeſk, the generals Hamilton 
and Gordon, with the chiefs of the jacobite clans. Then 


he aſſembled three hundred of his own vaſſals; pro- 


claimed the preteuder at Caſtletown, and ſet up his ſtand- 


ard at Brae-Mar, on the ſixth day of September. By 


this time the earls of Home, Wigtoun, and Kinnoul, 


lord Deſkford, and Lockhart of Carnwath, with other 


perſons ſuſpected of diſaffection to the preſent govern- 
ment, were committed priſoners to the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh; and major-general Whetham marched with the 


lar troops which were in that kingdom to ſecure the 
bridge at Stirling. Before theſe precautions were taken, 
two veſlels had arrived at Arbroath from Havre, with 
arms, ammunition, and a t number of officers, who 
that: the pretender would ſoon 

be with them in perſon. The death of Louis XIV. 
ſtruck a general damp upon their ſpirits ; but they laid 
their account with being joined by a powerful body in 
England. The earl of Mar, by letters and meſſages, 
33 preſſed 
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puaſſed the chevalier to come over without further delay. 
He, in the mean time, aſſumed the title of lieutenant- ge- 
metal of the pretender's forces, and publiſhed a declara- 
tian, iexhorting the people to take arms for their lawful 
Wvereign. This was followed by a ſhrewd manifeſto, 
explaining the national grievances, and aſſuring the peo- 
ple of redreſst Some of his partiſans attempied to ſur- 
-prife the ca tie of Edinburgh; but were prevented by the 
vigilance and activity of colonel Stuart, lieutenant- 
governor of that "fortreſs: The duke of Argyle ſet out 
ſor Scotland, as commander in chief of the forces in 
North Britain: The earl of Sutherland ſet ſail in the 
Queenborough ſhip of war for the North, where he pro- 
poſed to raiſe his vaſſals for the ſervice of government z 
and many other Scottiſh peers returned to their own 
country, in order to ſignalize their loyalty to king 
George. | 
XXIII. In England the practices of the jacobites 
did not eſcape the notice of the miniſtry. Lieutenant- 
colonel Paul was impriſoned in the gate-houſe, for enliſting 
men in the ſervice of the pretender. The titular duke of 
Powis was committed to the Tower: Lords Lanſdown and 
Duplin were taken into cuitody ; and a warrant was iſſued 
tor apprehending the carl of Jerley. The king deſired 
the conſent of the lower heuſe to ſeize and detain fir 
William Wyndham, fir John Packington, Mr. Edward 
Harvey of Combe, Mr. Thomas Forſter, Mr. John 
Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, who were members 
of the houſe, and ſuſpected of favouring the invaſion. 
The commons unanimouſly agreed to the propoſal, and 
preſented an addrets, ſignifying their approbation. Har- 
vey and Anſtis were immediately ſecured. Forſter, with. 
the aſſiſtance of ſome popiſh lords, aſſembled a body of 
men in Northumberland: Sir John Packington being 
examined before the council, was diſmiſſed for want of 
evidence: Mr. Kynaſton abſconded: Sir William Wynd- 
ham was ſeized at his own houſe in Somerſetihire, by 
colonel Huſke and a meſſenger, who ſecured his papers: 
He found means, however, to eſcape from them; but 
afterwards furrendered himſelf, and, having been w_ 
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mined at the council. board, was committed to the Tower. 


His father-in-law, the duke of Somerſet, offered to 


become bound for his appearance; and being rejected as 


bail, expieſſed his reſentment ſo warmly, that the king 
thought proper to remove him from the office of 'maſter 
of the horſe. Ou the twenty-firſt day of September, 
the king went to the houſe of lords, and paſſed tlie bills 


that were ready for the royal aſſent. Then the chaneel- 


lor read his maieſty*s ſpeech, expreſſing his acknowledg- 


ment and ſatisfaction, in conſequence of the uncommon 
marks of their affection he had received; and the parha- 


ment adjourned to the ſixth day of October. 

S XXIV. The friends of the houſe of Stuart were 
very numerous in the weſtern counties, and began to 
make preparations for an inſurrection. They had con- 
cealed ſome arms and artillery at Bath, and formed a 
deſign to ſurpriſe Briſtol : But they were betrayed and 
diſcovered by the emiſſaries of the government; which 
baff-d all their ſchemes, and apprehended every perſon of 
conſequence ſuſpected of attachment to that cauſe. The 


univerſity of Oxford felt the rod of power on that occa- 


ſion. Major-general Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment 
of dragoons, took poſſeſſion of the city at day- break, 
declaring he would uſe military execution on all ſtudents 
who ſhould preſume to appear without the limits of their 
reſpective colleges. He ſeized ten or eleven ' perſons, 
among whom was one Lloyd, a coffeeman; and made 
prize of ſome horſes and furniture belonging to colonel 
Owen, and other gentlemen. With this booty he re- 
treated to Abingdon; and Handaſyde's regiment of foot 
was afterwards quartered in Oxford, to overawe the 


univerſity. The miniſtry found it more difficult to ſup- 


preſs the inſurgents in the northern counties. In the 
month of October the earl of Derwent water and Mr. Forſter 
took the field with a body of horſe, and being joined by 
ſome gentlemen from the borders of Scotland, proclaimed 
the pretender in Warkworth, Morpeth, and Alnwick. 
The firſt deſign was to ſeize the town of Newcaſtle, in 


which they had many friends: But they found the gates 
mut upon them, and retired to Hexham 3 While general 
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Carpenter having aſſembled a body of dragoons, reſolved 
to march from Newcaltle and attack them before they 
ſhould be reinforced. The rebels retiring northward to 
Woller, were joined. by two hundred Scottiſh horſe under 
the lord viſcount Kenmuir, and the earls of Carnwath 
and Wintoun, who had ſet up the pretender's ſlandard at 
Moffat, and proclaimed him in different parts of Scot- 
land. The rebels thus reinforced advanced to Kelſo, 
having received advice that they would be joined by 
— Mackintoſh, who had croſſed the Forth with a body of 
Highlanders. | 5 
$ XXV. By this time the earl of Mar was at the head 
of ten thouſand men well armed. He had ſecured the 
paſs of the Tay at Perth, where his head-quarters were 
eſtabliſhed, made himſelf maſter of the whole fruit- 
ful province of Fife, and all the ſea-coaſt on that fide of 
the Frith of Edinburgh. He ſelected two thouſand five 
hundred men, commanded by brigadier Mackintoſh, to 
make a deſcent upon the Lothian fide, and join the jaco- 
bites in that county, or ſuch as ſhould take arms on the 
borders of England. Boats were aſſembled for this pur- 
por ; and, notwithſtanding all the precautions that cuuld 
e taken by the king's ſhips in the Frith, to prevent the 
deſign, above fifteen hundred choſen men made good their 
aſſage in the night, and landed on the coaſt of Lothian, 
— croſſed an arm of the ſea about fixteen miles 
broad, in open boats that paſſed through the midſt of the 
' King's cruizers. Nothing could be better concerted, or 
executed with more conduct and courage, than was this 
hazardous enterpriſe. They amuſed the king's ſhips 
with marches and counter-marches along the coaſt, in 
ſuch a manner that they could not poſſibly know where 
they intended to embark. The earl of Mar, in the 
mean time, marched from Perth to Dumblaine, as if 
he had intended to. croſs the Forth at Stirling-bridge : 
But his real deſign was to divert the duke of Argyle 
from attacking his detachment which had landed in Lo- 
thian. So far the ſcheme ſucceeded. The duke, who had 
_ aſſembled ſome troops in Lothian, returned to Stirling 
with the utmoſt expedition, after having * 
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burgh, and obliged Meckintoſn to abandon his deſign on 


that city. This partiſan had aftvally taken . ere of 
Leith, from whence he retired to Seaton- houſe, near 
Preſton Pans, which he fortified in ſuch a manner that 


he could not be forced without artillery. Here he re- 


mained until he received an order acroſs the Frith from 
the earl of Mar, to join lord Kenmuir and the Engliſh at 


Kelſo, for which place he immediately began his march, 


and reached it on the twenty-ſecond day of October, 
though a good number of his men had deſerted on the 


_ route, 


5 XXVI. The lord Kenmuir, with the earls of Win- 
toun, Nithſdale, and Carnwath, the earl of Derwent- 
water and Mr. Forſter, with the Engliſh inſurgents, 


arriving at the ſame time, a council of war was imme 


diately called. Wintoun propoſed that they ſhould 
march immediately into the weſtern parts of Scotland, 
and join general Gordon, who commanded a ſtrong body 


of Highlanders in Argyleſhire. The Engliſh inſiſted 


upon croſſing the Tweed, and attacking general Carpen- 
ter, whoſe troops did not exceed nine hundred dragoons. 
Neither ſcheme was executed. They took the route to 
Jedburgh, where they reſolved to leave Carpenter on one 
fide, and penetrate into England by the weſtern border. 


The Highlanders declared they would not quit their own 


country; but were ready to execute the ſcheme propoſed 
by the earl of Wintoun. Means, however, were found 
to pore ny one half of them to advance, while the 
reſt retu to the Highlands. At Brampton, Forfter 
opened his commiſſion of general, which had been ſent 
to him from the earl of Mar, and proclaimed the pre- 
tender. They continued their ware c 'to Penrith, where 

aſſed by the lord Lonſdale and the biſhop of 
Carliſle, had aſſembled the whole poſſe-comitatus of 
Cumberland, amounting to twelve thouſand men, who 


_ diſperſed with the utmoſt precipitation at the approach of 


the rebels. From Penrith, Forſter proceeded by the way 


of Kendal and Lancafter to Preſton, from whence Stan- 


hope*'s regiment of dragoons, and another of militia, 
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the enemy with fix regiments of horſe and dragoons, and 


one battalion of foot commanded by colonel Preſton. 


They had advanced to the bridge of Ribble before Foriter 


received intelligence of their approach. He forthwith. 


began to raiſe barricadoes, and put the place in a poſture 


of defence. On the twelfth day of November, the town. 


was briſkly attacked in two different places: But the 


King's troops met with a very warm reception, and were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Next day general Car- 
penter arrived with a reinforcement of three regiments of 
dragoons; and the rebels were inveſted on all ſides. 
The Highlanders declared they would make a ſally ſword 
in hand, and either cut their way through the king's 


troops, or periſh in the attempt; but they were over- 


ruled. Forſter ſent colonel Oxburgh with a trumpet to 


general Willis, to propoſe a capitulation. He was given 
to. underſtand, that the general would not treat with 


rebels; but, in caſe of their ſurrendering at diſcretion, 


he would prevent his ſoldiers from putting them to the 
ſword, until he ſhould receive further orders. He granted 


them time to conſider till next morning, upon their de- 


livering the earl of Derwentwater and Mackintoſh, as 
hoſtages. When Forſter ſubmitted, this Highlander de- 
clared he could not promiſe that the Scots would ſurrender 
in that manner. The general deſired him to return to 
his people, and he would forthwith attack the town, 
in which caſe every man of them ſhould be cut in 
pieces. The Scottiſh noblemen did not chuſe to run 
the riſque 3 and perſuaded the Highlanders to accept the 
terms that were offered. They accordingly laid down 
their arms, and were put under a ſtrong guard. All 
the nohlemen and leaders were ſecured. Major Nairn, 
captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and enſign Erſkine, 


were tried by a court martial as deſerters, and executed. 
Lord: Charles Murray, ſon of the duke of Athol, was 


lkewiſe condemned for the ſame; crime, but reprieved. 
The common men were impriſoned at Cheſter and Liver- 


immediately retired; ſo that he took poſſeſſton of the 
*, reſiſtance. General Willis marched againit 
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zool : The noblemen and conſiderable officers were ſent 
io London, conveyed through the ſtreets pinioned like 
malefactors, and committed to the Tower and to Newgate 

eee The day on which the rebels ſurrendered 
at Preſton was remarkable for the battle of Dumblaine, 
fought between the duke of Argyle and the earl of Mar, 
who commanded the pretender's forces. This noble- 
man had retreated to his camp at Perth, when he under- 
ſtood the duke was returned from Lothian to Stirling, 
But being now joined by the northern clans under the 
earl of Seaforth, and thoſe of the weſt commanded by ge- 
neral Gordon, who had ſignalized himſelf in the ſervice 
of the czar of Muſcovy, he reſolved to paſs the Forth, in 
order to join his ſouthern friends, that they might march 
together into England. With this view he advanced to 
Auchterarder, where he reviewed his army, and reſted on 
the eleventh day of November. The duke of Argyle, 
appriſed of his intention, and being joined by ſome regi- 
ments of dragoons from Ireland, determined to give him 
battle in the, neighbourhood of Dumblaine, On the 
twelfth day of the month, Argyle paſſed the Forth at Stir- 
ling, and encamped with his left at the village of Dum- 
blaine, and his right towards Sheriffmoor. The earl of 
Mar advanced within two miles of his camp, and re- 
mained till day-break in order of battle; his army con- 
fiſting of nine thouſand effective men, cavalry as well as 
infantry. In the morning, the duke, underſtanding they 
were in motion, drew up his forces, which did not exceed 
three thouſand five' hundred men, on the heights to the 
north-eaft of Dumblaine : But he was outflanked both 
on the right and left, The clans that formed part of 
the centre and right wing of the enemy, with Glen 
and Clanronald at their head, charged the left of the 
king's army ſword in hand, with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
in ſeven minutes both horſe and foot were totally routed 
with great ſlaughter ; and general Whetham, who com- 
manded them, fled at full gallop to Stirling, where he 
declared that the royal army was totally defeated. In 
the mean time, the duke of Argyle, who commanded in 
perſon on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, at 
. * | the 
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the head of Stairs and Evan's dragoons, and drove them 
two miles before him, as far as the water of Allan: Vet 
in that ſpace they wheeled about, and attempted to rally 
ten times ; ſo that he was obliged to preſs them herd, 
that they might beet from their confuſion, Bri- 

fas Wightmau, followed, in order to ſuſtain him with 

three battalions of infaptry; while the victorious right 


** 


able way, returned to the field, and formed in the rear of 
Wightman, to the amount of five thouſand men. The 
duke of Argyle, returning from the purſuit, joined 
Wightman, who had faced about, and taken poſſeſſion of 
ſome . — and mud-walls, in expectation of being 
attacked. In this poſture both armies fronted each 
other till the evening, when the duke drew off towards 
Dumblaine, and the rebels retired to Ardoch, without 
mutual moleſtation. Next day, the duke marching back 
to the field of battle, carried off the wounded, with four 
xieces, of cannon. left by the army, and retreated to Stir- 
ling.. Few priſoners were taken on either ſide: The num- 
ber of the lain might be about five hundred of each ar- 
my: And both, generals claimed the victory. This bat- 
tle was not ſo fatal to the Highlanders as the loſs of In- 


verneſs, from which. fir John Mackenzie was driven by | 


Simon Fraſer lord Lavat, who, contrary to the principles 
he had hitherto profeſſed, ſecured this important poſt for 
the government ; by which means a free communication 
was opened with the north of Scotland, where the carl of 
Sutherland had raiſed a conſiderable body of vaſſals. The 
marquis of Huntley and the earl of Seafarth were obliged 
to quit the rebel army, in order to defend their own ter- 
ritories 3 and in a little time ſubmitted to King George: 
A good number of the Frazers declared wich their chief 


againſt the pretender: The marquis of Tullibardine with- 


dre from the army, to cover his own country; apd the 
clans, ſeeing. no likelihood of another action, began to 
di wt. ' according to cuſtom. 1 3 a 

1 4 XXVIII,;The government was now in a condition 
to:iend. ftrovg reinforcements to Scotland. Six thouſand 
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was now convinced of the vanity: of his expectation in 
that quarter; and, as he knew not what other courſe to 
take, he reſolved to hazard his perſon among his: friends 
in Scotland, at a time when his affairs in that kingdom 
were abſolutely deſperate. From Bretagne he. poſted 
through part of France, in diſguiſe, and embarking in 
ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, hired for that purpoſe, arrive 
on the twenty-ſecond day of December at Peterhead, 
with fix gentlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the 
marquis of Tinmauth, ſon to the duke of Berwick, He 
pity through Aberdeen incognito, to Fetteroſſe, where 

e was met by the earls of Mar and Mariſchal, and about 


thirty noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt quality. Here 


he was ſolemnly prociaimed: His declaration, dated at 
Commercy, was printed and circulated through all the 
pts in that neighbourhood ; and he received addreſſes 
rom the epiſcopal clergy, and the laity of that commu- 
nion in the diocels of Aberdeen. On the fifth day of 
January, he made his public entry into Dundee; and on 
the ſeventh ariived at Scone, where he ſeemed determine: 
to ſtay until the ceremony of his coronation» ſhould be 
perfor med. From thence he made an excurſion to Perth, 
where, he reviewed his forces. Then he formed a regu- 
lar council; and publiſhed fix proclamations; one for a 
general thankſgiving, on account of his ſafe arrival ; ano- 
ther enjoining the miniſters to pray for him in churches ; 
a third eſtabliſhing the currency of foreign coins; 


a fourth ſummoning the 128 of the convention of 


e men to repair to his 
weine 


eſtates; a fifth ordering all fenci 
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ftandard 3 and a ſixth, fixing the twenty-third day of 


January for his coronation. He made a pathetic ſpeech 
in a grand council, at which ail the chiefs of his party 
aſſiſted. They determined, however, to abandon the en- 
_ terpriſe, as the king's army was reinforced by the Dutch 
auxiliaries, and they themſelves were not only reduced to 
a ſmall number, but likewiſe deſtitute of money, arms, 
ammunition, forage, and proviſion ; for the duke of Ar- 


+ 


gyle had taken poſſeſſion of Burnt-iſland, and tranſport- 


a detachment to Fife, ſo as to cut off Max's communi- 


cation with that fertile country. | $6 | 
15 $ XXIX. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, 
and a prodigious fall of ſnow, which rendered the roads 
almoſt impaſſable, the duke, on the twenty-ninth of Ja- 
nuary, began 'his march to Dumblaine, and next day 
reached Tullibardine, where he received intelligence that 
the pretender and his forces had, on the preceding day, 
retired towards Dundee. He forthwith took poſſeſſion 
of Perth ; and then began his march to Aberbrothick, 
in purſuit of the enemy. The chevalier de St. George, 
being thus hotly purſued, was preyailed upon to embark 
on board a ſmall French ſhip that lay in the harbour of 
Montroſe. He was accompanied by the earls of Mar 
and Melfort, the lord Drummond, lieutenant-general 
Rulkley, and other perſons of diſtinction, to the number 
of ſeventeen, In order to avoid the Engliſh cruizers, 
they ſtretched over to Norway, aud big along the 
German and Dutch ſhores, arrived in five days at Grave- 
Ine. General Gordon, whom the pretender had left 
commander in chief of the forces, aſſiſted by the earl Ma- 
riſchal, proceeded with them to Aberdeen, where he ſe- 
cured three veſſels to ſail northward, and take on board 
the perſons who intended to make their eſcape to the con- 
tinent. Then they continued their march through 
Strathſpey and Strathdown, to the hills of Badenoch, 
where the common people were quietly diſmiſſed. This 
retreat was made with ſuch expedition, that the duke of 
Argyle, with all his activity, could never overtake their 
Tear-guard, which conſiſted of a thouſand horſe, com- 
mahded by the earl Mariſchal. Such was the iſſue of a 
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rebellion that proved fatal to any noble families; a 


3 


rebellion which, in all probability, would never have hap- 


pened, had not the violent meaſures of a whig miniſtry, 
kindled ſuch a flame of diſcontent in the nation, as en- 
couraged the partiſans of the pretender to hazard a revolt. 
S XXX. The parliament of Ireland, which met at 
Dubiin on the twelfth day of November, ſeemed even, 
more zealons, if poſſible, than that of England, for the 

reſent adminiſtration. They paſſed bills for recogniſing. 
the king's title; for the ſecurity of his perſon and go-. 
vernment ; for ſetting a price on the pretender's: head; 
and for attainting the duke of Ormond, They granted, 
the ſupplies without oppoſition. All thoſe who had ad- 
dreſſed the late queen in favour of fir Conſtantine Phipps, 
then lord chancellor of Ireland, were now brought upon- 
their knees, and cenſured as guilty of a breach of privi- 
lege. They deſired the lords-juſtices would iſſue a pro- 
clamation againſt the popiſh inhabitants of Limerick and; 


Galway, who, preſuming upon the capitulation ſigned 


by king William, claimed an exemption from the penal - 
ties impoſed upon other papiſts. They engaged in an 
aſſociation againſt the pretender, and all his abettors. 
They voted the earl of Angleſey an enemy to the King 
and kingdom, becauſe he adviſed the queen to break the 
army, and prorogue the late parliament ; and they addreſſ- 
ed the king to remove him from his council and ſervice. 
The lords-juftices granted orders for apprehending the 
earls of Antrim and Weſtmeath, the lords Natterville 
Cahir, and Dillon, as perſons ſuſpected of diſaffection 
to the government. Then they adjourned the two 
hows, 5 3 8 
& XXXI. The king, in his ſpeech to the Engliſh par- 
liament, which met on the ninth of January, told them 
he had reaſon to believe the pretender was landed in 
Scotland: He congratulated them on the ſucceſs of his 
arms in ſupprefling the rebellion ; on the concluſion of 
the barrier trenty, between the emperor and the States-ge- 
neral, under his guarantee; on a convention with Spain 
that would deliver the trade of England to that kingdom, 
from the new impoſitions and hardſhips to which it 
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was ſubjected in conſequence of the late treaties, He 
likewiſe gave them to underſtand, that a treaty for re- 
newing all former alliances between the crown of Great 
| Britain and the States-general was almoſt concluded; 
and he affured the commons he would freely give up all 
the eftates that ſhould become forfeited to the crown by 
this rebellion, to be applied towards detraying the extra- 
ordinary expenſe incurred on this occaſion. The com- 
mons, in their addreſs of thanks, declared that they 
would proſecute, in the moſt vigorous and impartial man- 
ner, the authors of thoſe deſtru&ive councils which had 
drawn down ſuch miſeries upon the nation. Their re. 
ſolutions were ſpeedy, and exactly conformable to this 
declaration. They expelled Mr. Forſter from the houſe. 
They forthwith impeached the earls of Derwentwater, 
Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun; lords Widdring- 
ton, Kenmuir, and Nairn. Theſe noblemen being 
brought to the bar of the houſe of lords, heard the orti- 
cles of impeachment read on the tenth day of . 
and were ordered to put in their anſwers on the ſixteen 

The impeachments being lodged, the lower houſe order- 
ed a bill to be brought in for continuing the ſuſpenſion 


of the habeas corpus a& : Then they prepared another 


to attaint the marquis of Tullibardine, the earls of Mar 
and Linlithgow, and lord John Drummond. On the 
twenty-firſt day of January, the king gave the royal aſ- 


ſent to the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the ha- 


beas corpus at. He told the parliament that the pre- 
tender was actually in Scotland, heading the rebellion, 
and aſſuming the ſtyle and title of king of theſe realms; 
he demanded of the commons ſuch ſupply as might diſ- 
Courage any foreign power from aſſiſting the rebels. On 
Thuriday the nineteenth day of January, all the im- 
peached lords pleaded guilty to the articles exhibited 
againſt them, except the car] of Wintoun, who petitioned 
for a longer time, on various pretences. The reſt re- 
ceived ſentence of death on the ninth day of February, 
in the court erected in Weſtminſter-hall, where the lord 
chancellor Cowper preſided as lord high ſteward on that 
oecaſion. The counteſs of Nithſdale and lady Nairn 
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threw themſelves at the king's feet, as he paſſed through 
the apartments of the palace, and implored his mercy in 
behalf of their huſbands : But their tears and ent:eaties 
produced no effect. The council reſolved that the ſen- 
tence ſhould be executed, and orders were given for that 
purpole to the lieutenant of the Tower, and the ſheriffs 
of London and Middleſex. 33 bin 
$ XXXII. The counteſs of Derwentwater, with her 
ſiſter, accompanied by the dutcheſſes of Cleveland and 
Bolton, and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt diſtin&ion, 
was introduced by the dukes of Richmond and St, Al. 
ban's into the king's bed-chamber, where ſhe invoked 
his majeſty's clemency for her unfortunate conſort, She 
afterwards repaired to the lobby of the houſe of peers, at- 
tended by the ladies of the other condemned lords, and 
above twenty others of the ſame quality, and begged the 
interceſſion of the houſe : But no regard was paid to 
their petition. Next day, they petitioned both houſes of 
parliament. The commons rejected their ſuit, In the 
upper houſe, the duke of Richmond delivered a pe- 
tition from the earl of Derwentwater, to whom he was 
nearly related, at the ſame time declaring that he himſelf 
ſhould oppoſe his ſolicitation. The earl of Derby ex- 
preſſed ſome compaſſion for the numerous family of lord 
Nairn, Petitions from the reſt were preſented by other 
lords, moved with pity and humanity. Lord Townſhend 
and others vehemently oppoſed their being read. The 
earl of Nottingham thought, this indulgence might be 
granted: The houſe aſſented to his opinion; and agreed 
to an addreſs, praying his majeſty would reprieve ſuch of 
the condemned lords as ſhould ſeem to deſerve his merey. 
To this petition the king anſwered, That on this, and all 
other occaſions he would do what he thought moſt con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of his crowa and the ſafety of his 
people. The earl of Nottingham, preſident of the coun- 
cil, his brother the earl of Ayleſbury, chancellor of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, his fon lord Finch, one of the lords 
of the treaſury, his kinſman lord Guernſey, maſter of the 
jewel-office, were altogether diſmiſſed from his majeſty's 
| ſervice, Orders were deſpatched for executing the earls 
ot 
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of Derwentwater and Nithſdale, and the viſcount of Ken- 
muir, immediately; the others were reſpited to the ſe- 
venth day of March. Nithſdale made his eſcape in wo- 


men's apparel, furniſhed and conveyed to him by his 
oon mother. On the twenty- fourth day of February, 


Derwentwater and Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower- 
hill. The former was an amiable youth, brave, open, 
generous, | hoſpitable, and humane. His fate drew tears 
rom the ſpectators, and was a great misfortune to the 


country in which he lived. He gave bread to multitudes . 


of people whom he employed on his eſtate: The poor, 
the 'widow, and the orphan, rejoiced in his bounty. 
Kenmuir was a virtuous nobleman, calm, ſenſible, re- 
ſolute, and refigned. He was a devout member cf the 
Engliſh church; but the other died in the faith of Rome: 
Both adhered to their political principles. On the fif- 
teenth day of March, Wintoun was brought to trial, 
and being convicted received ſentence of death. 

**(2716.) $ XXXIII. When the king paſſed the land- 


tax bill, which was ufhered in with a very extraordinary 


reamble, he informed both houſes of the pretender's 
ight from Scotland. In the beginning of April, a com- 


miſſion for trying the rebels met in the court of common- 


pleas, when bills of high-treaſon were found againſt Mr. 

Forſter, Mackintoſh, and twenty of their confederates, 
Forſter pow mp from Newgate, and reached the continent 
The reſt pleaded not-guilty, and were indulged 

with time to prepare for their trials. The judges, ap- 
pointed to try the rebels at Liverpool, found a confider- 
able number guilty of high-treaſon. Two-and-twenty 
were executed at Preſton and Mancheſter: About a 


thouſand priſoners ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and 


petitioned for tranſportation. Pitts, the keeper of New- 


gate, being ſuſpected of having connived at Forſter's 
eſcape; was tried for his life at the Oid- Bailey, and ac- 


quitted. Notwithſtanding this proſecution, which ought 


te have redoubled the vigilance of the jailors, brigadier 


Mackintoſh, and ' ſeveral other priſoners, broke from 
Newgate, after having maſtered the keeper and turnkey, 
and diſarmed the ſentinel. The court proceeded on 
1 | . 1 r 
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the trials of thoſe that remained ; and a great number 


were found guilty : Four or five were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, at Tyburn: And among theſe was one 


William Paul, a clergyman, who, in his laſt ſpeech, 


profeſſed himſelf a true and fincere member of the church 
of England, but not of the revolution ſchiſmatical church, 
whoſe biſhops had abandoned the king, and ſhamefully 
given up their eceleſiaſtical rights, by ſubmitting to the 
unlawful, invalid, lay-deprivations authoriſed by the 
prince of Orange. WE 8 4 
$ XXXIV. Though the rebellion was extinguiſhed, 
the flame of national diſſatisfaction ſtill continued to 
rage: The ſeverities exerciſed againſt the rebels increaſe 
ed the general diſcontent ; for now the danger was blown 
over, their humane paſſions began to prevail. The cou- 
rage and fortitude with which the condemned perſons en- 
countered the pains of death in its moſt dreadful form, 
prepoſſeſſed many ſpeRators in favour of the cauſe by 
which thoſe unhappy victims were animated. In a word, 
perſecution, as uſual, extended the hereſy. The mini- 
ſry, pt. this univerſal difſatisfa&tion, and dread. 
ing the revolution of a new parliament, which might 
wreſt the power from their faction, and retort upon them 
the violence of their own meaſures, formed a reſolution. 
equally odious and effectual to eftabliſh their adminiſtra- 
tion. This was no other than a ſcheme to repeal the 
triennial act, and by a new law to extend the term of par- 
liaments to ſeven years. On the tenth day of April, the 
duke of Devonſhire repreſented, in the houſe of lords, 
that triennial elections ſerved to keep — diviſions; 
to raiſe and foment feuds in private families; to pro- 
duce ruinous expenſes, and give occaſion to the cabals 
and intrigues of foreign princes : That it became the 
wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, to apply proper re- 
medies to an evil that might be attended with the moſt 


dangerous conſequences, eſpecially in the preſent temper 


of the nation, as the ſpirit of rebellion {till remained un- 
conquered. He, therefore, propoſed a bill for enlarging 


the continuance of parliaments. He was ſeconded by 
the earls of Dorſet and Rockingham, the duke of Ar- 
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| gple, lord Townſhend, and the other chiefs'of that par- 


ty. The motion was oppoſed by the earls. of Notting- 
ham, Abingdon, and Paulet. They obſerved, that 
frequent parliaments were required by the fundamental 


\ conſtitution of the kingdom, aſcertained in the practice 


of many ages: That the members of the lower houſe 
were choſen by the body of the nation, for a certain term 
of years, at the expiration of which they could be no 


longer repreſentatives of the people, who, by the parlia- 


ment*s protracting its own authority, would be deprived 


of the only remedy which they have againſt thoſe who, 


through ignorance or corruption, betrayed the truſt re- 


pate in them: That the reaſons in favour of ſuch a 


ill were weak and frivolous : That, with reſpect to fo- 


reign alliances, no prince or ſtate could reaſonably depend 
upon a 1 to defend their liberties and intereſts, who 


ſhovid be thought to have given up ſo great a part of 
their on; nor would-it be prudent in them to wiſh for 
a change in that conſtitution under which Europe had of 
late been ſo powerfully ſupported ; on the contrary, they 


might be deterred from entering into any engagements 
with Great Britain, when informed by the preamble of 


the bill, that the popiſh faction was ſo dangerous as to 


threaten deſtruction to the government: They would ap- 


prehend that the adminiſtration was ſo weak as to want 
extraordinary a proviſion for its ſafety; that the gen- 


tlemen of Britam were not to be truſted; and that the 


affections of the people were reſtrained within the 


; ies of the houſe of commons. They affirmed that 


this bill, far from preventing the expenſe of elections, 
would rather increaſe it, and encourage every ſpecies of 


corruption; for the value of a ſeat would always be in 


tion to the duration of a parliament ;z and the pur- 


chaſe would riſe accordingly : That a long parliament 
would yield a greater temptation, as well as a better op- 
portunĩty to a vicicus miniſtry, to corrupt the members, 


than they could poſſibly have when the parliaments were 


mort and frequent: That the ſame reaſons urged for 
_ . paſſing the bill to continue this parliament for ſeven, years 
would be at leaſt as ſtrong, and, by the conduct of the 


£4 miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, might be made much ſtronger before the end of 
that term, for continuing, and even perpetuating their 
legiſlative power, to the abſolute ſubverſion of the third | 
eſtate of the realm. Theſe arguments ferved only to 


form a decent debate, after which the bill for ſeptennial 


parliaments paſſed by a great 4 though twenty 
eers entered a proteſt. It met with the ſame fate in the 
r houſe, where many ſtrong objections were ſtated to 
no purpoſe. They were repreſented as the effects of 
party ſpleen; and, indeed, this was the great ſpring of 
action on both ſides. The queſtion for the bill was car- 
ried in the affirmative ; and in a little time it received 
the royal ſanct ion. nk 
S XXXV. The rebellion being utterly quelled, and 
all the ſuſpected perſons of conſequence detained in ſafe 
cuſtody, the king reſolved to viſit his German dominions, 
where he foreſa a ſtorm gathe: ing from the quarter of 
Sweden. Charles XII. was extremely exaſperated 
againſt the elector of Hanover, for having entered into 
the confederacy againſt him in his abſence, particularly 
for his having purchaſed the dutchies of Bremen and 
Verden, which conſtituted part of his dominions ; and 
he breathed nothing but revenge againſt the king of 
Great Britain. It was with a view to avert this dan- 
ger, or prepare againſt it, that the king now determined 


upon a voyage to the continent. But as he was reſtricted 


from leaving his Britiſh dominions, by the act for the 
further limitation of the crown, this clauſe was repealed 
in a new bill that paſſed through both houſes without 
the leaſt difficulty. On the twenty-ſixth day of June, 
the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech upon the uſual 
topics, in which, however, he obſerved, that the nume- 


. rous inſtances of mercy he had ſhown, ſerved only to en- 


courage the faction of the pretender, whoſe partiſans at- 
ed with ſuch inſolence and folly, as if they intended to 
convince the world that they were not to be reclaimed by 
gentle methods. He intimated his purpoſe of viſiting 
his dominions in Germany; and gave them to under- 
ſtand, that he had conſtituted his beloved ſon, the prince 
of Wales, guardian of the kingdom in his abſence. 
e 11 2 About 
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to England at the acceſſion of king George, preſented 


The depoſition of - colonel Hamilton was contradicted by 
two park-keepers: The. general was acquitted of the 
charge, reſtored to his rank in the army, and gratified 
with the command of a regiment. The king's brother 
oo Erneſt, biſhop of Oſnabruck, was created duke of 

ork and Albany, and earl of Ulſter. The duke of 


majeſty owed, in a great meaſure, his peaceable acceſſion 
to the throne, as well as the extinction of the rebellion 
in Scotland, were now diſmiſſed from all their employ- 


the government of Port Mahon; and the duke of Mont- 
foſe was appointed lord-regiſter of Scotland, in the room 
of the earl of Ilay. 55 
8 XXXVI. On the ſeventh day of July, the king 
embarked at Graveſend, landed on the ninth in Holland, 
through which he paſſed incognito to Hanover, and from 
thence ſet out for Pyrmont. His aim was to ſecure his 
German dominions from the Swede,. and Great Britain 
from the pretender. Theſe two princes had already 
begun to form a defign, in conjunction, of invading his 
kingdom. He knew the duke of Orleans was reſolved 
to aſcend the throne of France, in caſe the young king, 

'who was a ſickly child, ſhould die without male iflue, 
The regent was not ignorant that Philip of Spain would 
powerfully. conteſt that ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding his 


oe 


renunciation; and he was glad of an opportunity to 


ſtrengthen his intereſt by an alliance with the maritime 
owers of England and Holland. The king of Eng- 
nd ſounded him on this ſubject, and found him eager 
to engage in ſuch an aſſociation. The negotiation was 
carried on by general Cadogan for England, the abbe 
du Bois for France, and the penſionary Heinſius for the 
States- general. The regent readily complied with all 
their demands. He engaged that the pretender ſhould 
Immediately depart from Avignon to the other fide _ 


About this period, general Macartney, who had returned 


himſelt to trial for the murder of the duke of Hamilton. 


Argyle, and his brother the earl of Ilay, to whom his 


ments. General Carpenter ſucceeded the duke in the 
chief command of the forces in North Britain, and in 
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Alps, and never return to Lorraine or France on any 
pretence whatſoever: That no rebeilious ſubjects of 
Great Britain ſhould be allowed to reſide in that king- 
dom; and that the treaty of Utrecht, with reſpect to the 
demolition of Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed to the 
fatisfation of his Britannic majeſty. The treaty con- 
tained a mutual guarantee of all the places poſſefled by 
the contract ing powers; of he proteſtant ſucceſſion on 
the throne of England, as well as of that of the duke of 
Orleans to the crown of France; and a defenſive alliance 
ſtipulating the proportion of ſhips and forces to be fur- 
niſhed to that power which ſhould be diſturbed at home 
or invaded from abroad. The Engliſh people murmured 
at this treaty. They ſaid an unneceflary umbrage was 
given to Spain, with which the nation had great com- 
mercial connexions ; and that, on pretence of an invaſion, 
a body of foreign troops might be introduced to enſlave 
the kingdom. | „ : 
& XXXVII. His majeſty was not ſo ſucceſsful in his 


endeavours to appeaſe the king of Sweden, who refuſed 


to litten to any overtures until Bremen and Verden ſhould 
be reſtored. Theſe the elector of Hanover reſolved to 

keep as a fair purchaſe ; and he engaged in a confederacy 
with the enemies of Charles, for the maintenance of this 
acquiſition, Meanwhile his rupture with Sweden was 
extremely prejudicial to the commerce of England, and 
had well nigh entailed upon the kingdom another inva- 
ſion, much more formidable than that which had ſo 
lately miſcarried. The minifters of Sweden reſident at 
London, Paris, and the Hague, maintained a correſpond- 
ence with the diſaffected ſubjects of Great Britain. A 


| ſcheme was formed for the Swediſh king's landing on 


this iſland with a conſiderable body of forces, where he 
ſhould be joined by the malcontents of the united king- 


dom. Charles reliſned the enterpriſe, which Hattered 


his ambition and revenge: Nor was it diſagreeable to the 
czar of Muſcovy, who reſented the elector's offer of 
joining the Swede againſt the Ruſſians, provided he 


would ratify the ceſſion of Bremen and Verden. King 


George having received intimation of - theſe intrigues, 
VER | | 11 3 ; returned 
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returned to England towards the end of January; and 


ordered a detachment of foot-guards to ſecure count 
_ Gyllenburg, the Swediſh miniſter, with all his papers. 
At the ſame time, ſir Jacob Bancks and Mr. Charles 
Cæſar were apprehended. The other foreign miniſters 
took the alarm, and remonſtrated to the miniſtry upon 
this outrage committed againſt the law of nations. The 
two ſecretaries, Stanhope 2nd Methuen, wrote circular 
letters to them, aſſuring them that in a day or two they 

mould be acquainted with the reaſons that induced the 


king to take ſuch an extraordinary ſtep. © They were 


generally ſatisfied with this intimation : But the mar- 
quis de Monteleone, ambaſſador from Spain, expreſſed 
his concern, that no other way could be found to preſerve 
the peace of the kingdom, without arreſting the perſon 


of a public miniſter, and N all his papers; which 
1 


were the ſacred repoſitories of his maſter's ſecrets: He 
obſerved, that in whatever manner theſe two facts might 
ſeem to be underſtood, they very ſenſibly wounded the law 
of nations. About the ſame time baron Gortz, the Swe- 
diſh reſidentiary in Holland, was ſeized with his papers 
at Arnheim, at the deſire of king George, communi- 
KLated to the ſtates by Mr. Leathes, his miniſter at the 

Hague. The baron owned he had projected the invaſion, 
a deſign that was juſtified by the conduct of king George, 
who had joined - the princes in confederacy againſt the 
King of Sweden, without having received the leaſt pro- 
vocation; who had aſſiſted the king of Denmark in 
ſubduing the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, and then 
purchaſed them of the uſurper; and who had, in the 
courſe of this very ſummer, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of 
ſhips. to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes and Ruſ- 

Gans againſt the Swediſh fleet. 
__ .. 4 XXXVII. When the parliament of Great Britain 
met on the twentieth day of February, the king informed 
them of the triple alliance he had concluded with France 
and Holland. He mentioned the projected invaſion ; 
told them he had given orders for — beſore them 
copies of the letters which had paſſed between the Scot- 
tiſh miniſters on that ſubject; and he demanded of the 
. , 2. FA „ eb commons 
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eommons ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found neceſſary for 


the defence of the kingdom. By thoſe papers it appeared 
that the ſcheme projected by baron Gortz was very plau- 
ſible, and even ripe for execution; which, however, was 


* 
. 


8 until the army ſhould be reduced; and the 


utch auxiliaries ſent back to their own" country. The 


letters being read in parliament, both houſes preſented 
addreſſes, in which they extolled the king's prudence in 
eſtabliſhing ſuch conventions with foreign potentates as 
might repair the groſs defects, and prevent the pernicious 
conſequences of the treaty of Utrecht, which they termed 
a treacherous and diſhonourable peace; and they expreſſed 
their horror and indignation at the malice and ingratitude 
of thoſe who had encouraged an invaſion of their country. 
He likewiſe received an addreſs of the ſame kind from the 
convention; another from the difſenting miniſters; 4 
third from the univerſity of Cambridge; but Oxferd was 
not ſo laviſh of her compliments. At a meeting of the 
vice-chancellor and heads of that univerſity, a motion 
was made for an addreſs to the king, on the ſuppreſſion 
of the late unnatural rebellion, his majeſty's ſafe return, 
and the favour lately ſhown to the univerſity, in omits 
ting, at their requeſt, the ceremony of burning in effigy 
the devil, the pope, the pretender, the duke of Ormond, 
and the earl of Mar, on the anniverſary of his majeſtyꝛs 


acceſſion, Dr. Smalridge, — of Briſtol, obſerved, 
that the rebellion had been long * That there 


would be no end of addreſſes, ſhould one be preſented 
every time his majeſty returned from his German domi- 
nions; that the late favour they had received was over- 
balanced by a whole regiment now quartered upon them; 
and that there was no precedent for addreſſing a king 
upon his return from his German dominions. The 
univerſity thought they had reaſon to complain of the 
little regard paid to their remonſtrances, touching a riot 
raiſed in that city by the ſoldiers there quartergd, on 
pretence that the anniverſary of the prince's bifih· day 
had not been celebrated with the uſual rejoicings. Affi - 
davits had been ſent up to the council, which ſeemed to 
Favour the officers of the regiment, Wh 
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lords deliberated upon the mutiny-bill, by which the 

ſoldiers were exempted from arreſts for debts, complaint 

was made of their licentious behaviour at Oxford ; and a 
ion was made, that they ſhould — into the riot. 


that the papers relating to that affair might be laid before 


the houſe. Theſe being peruſed, were found to be re- 


eriminations between the Oxonians and the officers of the 


regiment. A warm debate enſued, during which the 
earl of Abingdon offered a petition from the vice-chan- 


cellor of the univerſity, the mayor and magiſtrates of 


Oxford, praying to be heard. One of the court members 


obſerving that 1t would be irregular to receive a petition 
while the houſe was in a committee, a motion was 
made, that the chairman ſhould leave the chair; but this 
being carried in the negative, the debate was reſumed, 
and the majority agreed to the following reſolutions ; 
That the heads of the univerſity, and mayor of the city, 


neglected to make public rejoicings on the prince's birth- 
day: That the ofhcers having-met to celebrate that day, 


the houſe in which they had afſembled was aſſaulted, and 
the windows were broken by the rabble: That this 
aſſault was the beginning and occaſion of the riots that 
enſued: That the conduct of the major ſeemed well 
juſtifed by the affidavits produced on his part: That the 
printing and publiſhing the depoſitions, upon which the 

laints relating to the riots at Oxford were founded, 


co 
while that matter was under the examination of the lords 
of the committee of the council, before they had time to 


come to any reſolution touching the fame, was irregular, 
diſreſpectful to his royal highneſs, and tending to ſedi- 
tion. An inquiry of this nature, ſo managed, did 
— redound to the honour of ſuch an auguſt 
aſſembly. | | 

* mr $ XXXIX. The commons paſſed a bill, 
prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, a branch of 
trade which was of the utmoſt conſequence to the Eng- 
liſh merchants. They voted ten thouſand ſeamen for t 
enſuing year; granted about a million for the mainte- 


nance of guards, garriſons, and land-forees ; and PR | 


king, defiring 
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the bill relating to mutiny and deſertion. The houſe 
likewiſe voted four-and-twenty thouſand pounds for the 
8 of four battalions of Munſter and two of Saxe- 
Gotha, which the king had taken into his ſervice, to 
ſupply the place of ſuch as might be, during the rebellion, 
drawn from the garriſons of the States-general to the 
aſſiſtance of England. This vote, however, was not 
carried without a violent debate. The demand was in- 
veighed againſt as an impoſition, ſeeing no troops had 
ever ſerved. A motion was made for an addreſs, deſir- 
ing that the inſtructions of thoſe who concluded the 
treaties might be laid before the houſe; but this was 
over- ruled by the majority ®. The ſupplies were raiſed 

by a land- tax of three ſhillings in the pound, and a malt- 
tax. What the commons had given was not thought 
ſufficient for the expenſe of the year; therefore Mr. 
ſecretary Stanhope brought a meſſage from his majeſty, 
demanding an extraordinary ſupply, that he might be 
the better enabled to ſecure his kingdoms againſt the 
danger with which they were threatened from Sweden ; 
and he moved that a ſupply ſhould be granted to his 
majeſty for this purpoſe. Mr. Shippen obſerved it was. 
a great misfortune that the king was as little acquainted 
with the parliamentary proceedings as with the language 
of the country : That the meſſage was unparliamentary 
and unprecedented; and, in his opinion, penned by ſome 
foreign miniſter : He ſaid he had been often told that his 
majeſty had retrieved the honour and reputation of the 
nation; a truth which appeared in the flouriſhing con- 


This year was rendered famous by 2 complete victory 
which prince Eugene obtained over the Turks, at Peterwa- 
radin, upon the Danube. The battle was fought on the fifth 
day of Auguſt. The Imperial army did not exceed ſixty 
thouſand men: That of the infidels amounted to one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand, commanded by the grand viſir, 
who was mortally wounded in the engagement. The infi- 
dels were totally. defeated, with the loſs of all their tents, 
artillery, and baggage ; ſo that the victors obtained an im- 
* f N 
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ition of trade; but that the ſupply demanded ſeemed to be 
inconſiſtent with the glorious advantages which his ma- 
jeſty had obtained for the people. He was ſeconded by 
Mr. Hungerford, who declared that for his part he could 
not underſtand what occaſion there was for new alliances ; 
much leſs that they ſhould be purchaſed with money. He 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe that a nation ſo lately the terror of 
France and Spain ſhould now ſeem to fear ſo inconſider- 
able an enemy as the king of Sweden. The motion was 
ſupported by Mr. Boſcawen, fir Gilbert Heathcote, and 
others: But ſome of the whigs ſpoke againſt it; and 
Mr. Robert Walpole was filent. The ſpeaker, and Mr. 
Smith, one of the tellers of the exchequer, oppoſed this 
unparliamentary way of demanding the ſupply: The 
former propoſed that part of the army ſhould be diſbanded, 
and the money applied towards the making good fuch 
new engagements as were deemed neceſſary. After ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſive debates, the reſolution for a ſupply was car- 
_ ried by a majority of four voices. | 
XL. The miniftry was now divided within itſelf. 
Lord Townſhend had been removed from the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, by the intrigues of the earl of Sunder- 


of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Robert Walpole 
ed his poſts of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury 
and chancellor of the exchequer: His example was fol- 
lowed” by Mr. Pulteney, ſecretary at war, and Mr. 
Methuen, ſecretary of ſtate. When the affair of the 
fupply was reſumed in the houſe of commons, Mr. Stan- 
hope made a motion for granting two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. Mr. Pulteney ob- 
ſerved, that having reſigned his place, he might now act 
with the freedom becoming an Engliſhman : He declared 
againſt the manner of granting the ſupply, as unparlia- 
mentary and unprecedented. He ſaid he could not per- 
ſuade himſelf that any Engliſhman adviſed his majeſty to 
fend ſuch a meſſage; but he doubted not the reſolution 
of a Britiſh 22 would make a German miniſtry 
tremble. Mr. Stanhope having harangued the houſe in 
vindication of the miniſtry, Mr. Smith anſwered eve 
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land; and he was now likewiſe diſmiſſed from the place 


article of his ſpeech : He affirmed, that if an eſtimate of 
the conduct of the miniſtry in relation to affairs abroad 
was to be made from a compariſon of their cenduct at 
home, they would not appear altogether ſo faultleſs as 
they were repreſented. * Was it not a miſtake (ſaid 
9 Je) not to preſerve the peace at home, after the king 
& had aſcended the throne with the univerſal applauſe 
e and joyful acclamations of all his ſubje&ts? Was it 
% not a miſtake, upon the breaking out of the rebellion, 
| © not to ifſue a proclamation, to offer pardon to ſuch as 
& ſhould return home peaceably, according to the cuſ- 
< tom on former occaſions of the ſame nature? Was it 
© not a miſtake, after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, 
« and the trial and execution of the principal authors of 
« it, to keep up animoſities, and drive people to deſpair, 
« by not paſſing an act of indemnity z by keeping ſo 
% many perſons under hard and tedious confinement; 
4 and by granting pardons to ſome, without leaving 
« them any means to ſubſiſt? Is it not a miſtake, not to 
4 truſt to a vote of parliament for making good ſuch 
«« engagements as his majeſty ſhould think proper to 
« enter into; and inſtead of that, to inſiſt on the grant- 
« ing this ſupply in ſuch an extraordinaay manger? Is 
cc it not a miſtake, to take this opportunity to create 
ce diviſions, and render ſome of the king's beſt friends 
« ſuſpected and obnoxious ? Is it not a miſtake, in ſhort, 
« to form parties and cabals, in order to bring in a bill 
« to IE the act of occaſional conformity? A great 
number of members had agreed to this meaſure in pri- 
vate, though at this period it was not brought into the. 
houſe of commons. After a long debate the ſum was 
granted. Theſe were the firſt-fruits of Britain's being 
wedded to the intereſts of the continent. The elector of 
Hanover quarrelled with the king of Sweden; and Eng- 
land was not only deprived of a neceſſary branch of 
commerce, but even obliged to ſupport him in the pro- 
ſecution of the war. The miniſtry now underwent a 
new revolution. The earl of Sunderland and Mr. 
Addiſon were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate: Mr. 2 
| | pe 
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Hope became firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. OE | | 
XLII. On the fixth day of May, the king, going to 
the houſe of peers, gave the parliament to underſtand, 
that the fleet under fr George —— which had ſailed to 
the Baltic, to obſerve the motions of the Swedes, was 
ſafely arrived in the Sound. He faid he had given orders 
for the immediate reduction of ten thouſand ſoldiers, as 
well as directions to prepare an act of indemnity. He 
defired they would take proper meaſures for reducing the 
public debts with a juſt regard to parliamentary credit ; 
and that they would go through the public bufineſs with 
all poſſible deſpatch and unanimity. Some progreſs had 
already been made in deliberations upon the debt of the 
nation, which was comprehended under the two heads 
of redeemable and irredeemable incumbrances. The firſt 
had been contrafted with a redeemable intereſt ; and theſe 
the public had a right to diſcharge: The others conſiſted 
of long and ſhort annuities granted for a greater or leſs 
number of years, which could not be altered without the 
conſent of the proprietors. Mr. Robert Walpole had 
projected a ſcheme for leſſening the intereſt, and paying 
the capital of thoſe debts, before he reſigned his place in 
the exchequer. He propoſed, in the houſe of commons, 
to reduce the Wel of redeemable funds, and offer an 
alternative to the proprietors of annuities. His plan 
was approved; but, when he reſigned his places, the 
miniſters made ſome ſmall alterations in it, which fur- 
niſned him with a pretence for oppoſing the execution of 
the ſcheme. In the courſe ef the debate, ſome warm 
altercation paſſed between him and Mr. Stanhope, by 
which it appeared, they bad made a practice of ſelling 
places and reverſions. Mr. Hungerford, ſtanding up, 
ſaid he was ſorry to ſee two ſuch great men running foul 
of one another; that, however, they ought to be looked 
upon as patriots and fathers of their country; and fince 
they had by miſchance diſcovered their nakedneſs, the 
other members ought, according to the cuſtom of the 


Eaſt, to turn their backs upon them, that they might _ 
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de ſeen in fuch a ſhameful condition. Mr. Boſcawen 
moved that the houſe would lay their commands upon 
them, that no ſurther notice ſhould be taken of what had 
paſſed. He was ſeconded by Mr. Methuen : The houſe 


approved of the motion; and the ſpeaker took their word 


and honour that they ſhould: not proſecute their reſent- 
ment. The money-corporations having agreed to pro- 


vide caſh for ſuch creditors as ſhould be willing to receive 


their principal, the houſe came to certain reſolutions, 
on which were founded the three bills that paſſed into 
Jaws, under the names of The South-Sea Act, the 


'« Bank Act, and the General Fund Act.“ The ori- 


ginal ſtock of the South-Sea company did not exceed 
nine millions four hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand 
three hundred and twenty-five pounds; but the funds 
granted being ſufficient to . the intereſt of ten 
millions at ſix per cent. the company made up that ſum 
to the government, for which they received fr hundred 


thouſand pounds yearly, and eight thouſand pounds 
' a-year for management. By this act they declared 


themſelves willing to receive five hundred thouſand 
pounds, and the eight thouſand for management. It 
was enacted, That the company ſhould continue a cor- 
poration, until the redemption of their annuity, towards 
which not leſs than a million ſhould be paid at a time. 
They were likewiſe required to advance a ſum not ex- 
ceeding two millions, towards diſcharging the principal 
and intereſt due on the four lottery funds of the ninth 
and tenth years of queen Anne. By the Bank act the 
governors and company declared themſelves willing to 
accept an annuity of eighty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred 


and fiſty-one pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and ten pence 


halfpenny, or the principal of one million ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy- five thouſand twenty-ſeven pounds, ſeven- 
teen ſhillings, and ten pence halfpenny, in lieu of the 
preſent annuity, amounting to one hundred and ſix thou- 
ſand five hundred and one pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 
and five pence. They likewile declared themſelves will- 
ing to diſcharge, and deliver up to be cancelled, as 


many exchequer-bills as amounted to two millions, and 
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to accept of an annuity of one hundred thouſand pounds, 
being after the rate of five per cent. redeemable; after one 
year's notice; to circulate the remaining exchequer-bills 
at three per cent. and one penny per day. It was en- 
acted, at the former allowances ſhould be continued to 
Chriſtmas, and then the Bank ſhould have for circulati 
the two. millions five hundred and fixty-ene —.—— 
twenty-five pounds remaining exchequer- bills, an anny- 


pounds, fifteen ſhillings, at the rate of three pounds p. 

cent. till redeemed, over and above the one penny a- da 

for intereſt. By the ſame act the Bank was required to 
advance a ſum not exceeding two millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds, towards diſcharging the national debt, 
if wanted, on condition that they ſhould have five pounds 
per cent. for as much as they might advance, redeem- 
able by parliament. The general-fund act recited the 
ſeveral acts of parliament, for eſtabliſhing the four lotte- 
ries in the ninth and tenth years of the late queen, and 
Rated the annual produce of the ſeveral funds, amounting 
in all to ſeven hundred twenty-four thouſand eight hun- 
dred forty-nine pounds, fix ſhillings, and ten pence one- 
fifth. This was the general-fund ; the deficiency of 
which was to be made good annually, out of the firſt 
aids granted by parliament. * For the regular payment 
of all ſuch annuities as ſhould be made payable by this 
act, it was enacted, That all the duties and revenues 
mentioned therein ſhould continue for ever, with the 
proviſo, however, that the revenues rendered by this a& 
perpetual ſhould be ſubject to redemption. This act 
contained a clauſe by which the ſinking fund was eſta- 
bliſhed. The reduction of interelt to five per cent. pro- 
ducing a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appropriated funds, 
it was enacted, That all the monies ariſing from time to 
time, as well for the ſurplus, by virtue of the acts for 
Tedeeming the funds of the Bank and of the South-Sea 


nues by this act appropriated to make good the general- 
fund, ſhould be appropriated and employed for the diſ- 


ity of ſeventy. ix thouſand eight hundred and thirty 


company, as alſo for the ſurplus of the duties and reve- 


charging the principal and intereſt of ſuch national debt. 
1 ä as 
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was incurred before the twenty-fifth of December of 


the preceding year, in ſuch manner as ſhould be directed 


and appointed by any future act of parliament, to be diſ- 

charged out of the tame, and for none other uſe, intent, 

or purpoſe whatſoever. ou | 
XLII. The earl of Oxford, who had now remained 


almoſt two years a priſoner in the Tower, preſented a 


petition to the houſe of Jords, praying that his impri- 
ſonment might not be indefinite. Some of the tory lords 
affirmed that the impeachment was deſtroyed and deter- 
mined by the prorogation of parliament, which fuper- 
ſeded the whole proceedings; but the contrary was voted 
by a conſiderable majority. The thirteenth day of June 
was fixed for the trial; and the houſe of commons made 
acquainted with this determination. The commons 
appointed a committee to inquire into the ſtate, of the 
earl's impeachment ; and, in conſequence of their report, 
ſent a meſſage to the lords, demanding longer time to 
Prepare for trial. Accordingly, the day was prolonged to 
the twenty-fourth of June; and the commons appointed 
the committee, with four other members, to be managers 


for making good the articles of impeachment. At the 


appointed time, the peers repaired to the court in Weſt- 
miniter-hall, where lord Cowper prefided as lord ſteward. 
The commons were aſſembſed as a committee of the 
whole houſe: The king, the reſt of the royal family, 
and the foreign miniſters, aſſiſted at the ſolemnity: The 
ear] of Oxford was brought from the Tower: The arti- 
cles of impeachment were read, with his anſwers, and 
the replication of the commons. Sir Joſeph Jekyll 
ſtanding up to make good the firſt article, lord Harcourt 
ſignified to their lordſhips that he had a motion to make, 
and they adjou: ned to their own houſe. There he repre- 
ſented, that a great deal of time would be unneceſſarily 
conſumed in going through all the articles of the im- 
peachment : That if the commons would make good the 
«two articles for high-treaſon, the earl of Oxford would 
forfeit both life and eſtate, and there would be an end of 
the matter: Wheteas, to proceed on the method F 
BG | K K 2 
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by the commons would draw the trial on to a prodigious 
length. He therefore moved that the commons might 
not be permitted to proceed, until judgment ſhould be 
firſt given upon the articles of high-treaſon. He was 
ſupported by the earls of Angleſey and Nottin „the 
lord Trevor, and a conſiderable number of both parties; 
and though oppoſed by the earl of Sunderland, the lords 
Coningſby and Parker, the motion was carried in the 
affirmative. It produced a diſpute between the two 
houſes. The commons, at a conference, delivered a 
paper, containing their reaſons for aſſerting it as their 
undoubted right to impeach a peer either for treaſon or 
for high crimes and miſdemeanours; or, ſhould they ſee 
occalion, to mix both in the ſame accuſation, The 


houſe of lords inſiſted on their former reſolution ; and in 


another conference delivered a paper, wherein they aſ- 
ſerted it to be a right inherent in every court of juſtice to 
order and dire& ſuch metheds of proceeding as it ſhould 
think fit to be obſerved in all cauſes that under its 
cognizance. The commons demanded a free conference, 
which was refuſed. The diſpute grew more and more 
warm, The lords ſent a meſſage to the lower houſe, 
importing, that they intended preſently to proceed on 


the trial of the earl of Oxford. The commons paid no 
| N to this intimation; but adjourned to the third day 
© 


July. The lords, repairing to Weſtminſter-hall, 


took their places, ordered the earl to be brought to the 


bar, .and made proclamation for his accuſers to appear. 
Having waited a quarter of an hour, they adjourned to 
their own houſe, where, after ſome debate, the earl was 
acquitted upon a diviſion: Then returning to the hall 
they voted, - That he ſhould be ſet at liberty. Oxford 
owed. his ſafety to the diſſenſions among the miniſters, 
and to the late change in the adminiſtration. In conſe- 


5 Ines of this, he was delivered from the perſecution of 


Walpole; and numbered among his friends the dukes of 
Devonſhire, and Argyle, the earls of Nottingham and 


lay, and lord Townſhend. The commons, in order to 
exprels their ſenſe of his demerit, preſented an addreſs to 


the 


% 


C 


2 and Thompſon; as alſo the aſſaſſinators in 


drington and Nairn, were immediately diſcharged; toge- 
ther with all the gentlemen under ſentence of death in 


Newygate, and thoſe that were confined on account of the 
rebellion in the Fleet, the Marſhalſea, and other priſons 


of the kingdom. The a& of grace being prepared for 
the royal afſent, the king went to the houſe of peers on 
the fifteenth day of July, and having given his ſanction 
to all the bills that were ready, cloſed the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech on the uſua] topics. | 

$ XLIII. The proceedings in the convocation turned 
chiefly upon two performances of Dr. Hoadly, biſho 
of Bangor. One was entitled, © A Preſervative an 
« the Principles and Practices of the Nonjurors: The 
other was a ſermon preached before the king, under the 
title of, „The Nature of the Kingdom of Chriſt.” An 


anſwer to this diſcourſe was publiſhed by Dr. Snape, 
maſter of Eton college, and the convocation appointed a 


committee to examine the biſhop's two performances. 
They drew up a repreſentation, in which the Preſervative 
and the Sermon were cenſured, as tending to ſubvert all 
government and diſcipline in the church of Chriſt; to 
reduce his kingdom to a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion ; to 
impugn and impeach the royal ſupremacy in cauſes eccle- 


ſiaſtical, and the authority of the legiſlature to enforce | 


obedience in matters of religion by civil ſanctions. The 
government thought proper to put a ſtop to theſe pro- 
'ceedings by a prorogation; which, however, inflamed 

3 | the. 
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che controverſy. A great number of pens were drawn 


againſt the biſhop: But his chief antagoniſts were 
Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlock, whom the king removed 


from the office of his chaplains; and the convocation 


has not been permitted to fit and do buſineſs ſince that 


period. _ 

* _ — 
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Do RING this ſhort ſeſſion, the queen gave her aſſent 

to an act for laying a duty upon land; to another 
for encouraging the Greenland trade; to a third for 
making good deficiencies, and the public credit; to a 
fourth for continuing the impriſonment of Counter, and 
other conſpirators againſt king William ; to a fifth for the 
relief of proteſtant purchaſers of the forfeited eſtates of Ire- 
land; to a fixth enlarging the time for taking the oath of 
abjuration ; to a ſeventh obliging the Jews to maintain 
and provide for their proteſtant children. oo 


NoTE [BI, p. 26. 


WIEN one of his lieutenants expreſſed. his ſorrow for 
the loſs of the admiral's leg, . I am ſorry for it too (re- 
ec plied the gallant Benbow), but I had rather have loſt 
c them both than have ſeen this diſhonour brought upon 
cc the Engliſh nation. But, do you hear? If another 
&« ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like brave men, and 
<< fight it out. When Du Caſſe arrived at Carthagena, 
he wrete a letter to Benbow to this effeftts ; : 


4 SIR, ; | 

« J had little hope on Monday laſt but to have ſupped 

* in your cabin; but it pleaſed God to order it other- 
ec wife, I am thankful for it. As for thoſe, cowardly 
« captains who deſerted you, hang them up; for, by 
«© God, they deſerve it. 5 4415 21+ nt 
' ER « Your's, Wn. 
ff... 


ou 
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| Nor [C], p. 48. 

TH OUOH che queen refuſed to paſs the act of ſecu- 
rity, the royal aſſent was granted to an act of limitation 
on the ſucceſſor, in which it was declared that no king 
or queen of Scotland ſhould have power to make war or 
peace without conſent of parliament. Another law 
was enacted, allowing French wines and other liquors ta 
be imported in neutral bottoms : Without this expedient, 
it was alleged that the revenue world have been inſuffi- 
cient to maintain the government. An act paſſed in fa- 
vour of the company trading to Africa and the Indies; 
another for a commiſſion concerning the public accounts; 
a third for puniſhing ſlanderous ſpeeches and writings. 
The commiſſion for treating of an union with England 
. was vacated, with a prohibition to grant any other com- 
miſſion for that purpoſe without conſent of parliament ; 
aud no ſupply having been provided before the adjourn- 
ment, the army and expenſe of government were main- 
tained upon credit. e | 


NorTE [D], p. 48. 


THE marquis of Athol, and the marquis of Douglas, 
chough this laſt was a minor, were created dukes; ford 

Tarbat was inveſted with the title of earl of Cromarty : 
the viſcounts Stair and Roſeberry were promoted to t 
faine dignity. Lord Boyle was created earl of Glaſgow ; 
"James Stuart, of Bute, earl of Bute; Charles Hope, of 
Hopetoun, earl of Hopetoun; John Crawford, of Kil- 
Dirnie, viſcount Garnock; ana fir James Primroſe, of 


Carrington, viſcount Primroſe. 


Lage Nor [E], p. 119. 

_,VOLTAIRE, upon what authority we know not, 
tells us, that during the capitulation, the German aud 
Catalonian troops found means to climb over the ramparts 
| Into the city, and began to commit the moſt barbatous 
exceſſes : The viceroy complained to Peterborough that 
his ſoldiers had taken an unfair advantage of the _— 
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and were actually employed in burning, plundering, 
_ - murdering, and violating the inhabitants. The earl re- 
plied, They muſt then be the troops of the prince of 
4 Heſſe: Allow me to enter. the city with my Engliſh 
& forces, I will ſave it from ruin; oblige the Germans 
& to retire, and march back again to our preſent ſitua- 
* tion.” The viceroy truſted his honour, and forth- 
with admitted the earl with his troops. He ſoon drove 
out the Germans and Catalonians, after having obliged 
them to quit the plunder they had taken; and by accident 
he reſcued the dutcheſs of Populi from the hands of two 
brutal ſoldiers, and delivered her to her huſband. Hav- 
ing thus appeaſed the tumult, and diſpelled the horrors 
of the citizens, he returned to his former ſtation, leaving 
the inhabitants of Barcelona amazed at ſuch an inſtance 
of magnanimity #nd moderation in a people whom they 
bad been taught to conſider as the moſt ſavage barbarians, 


NorE [F J, p. 130. 8 
THE Engliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas lord arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; William Cowper, lord-keeper of 
the great ſeal; John lord archbiſhop of Vork; Sidney 
lord Godolphin, lord high treaſurer of England; Tho- 
mas earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, preſident of the 
council; John duke of Newcaſtle, keeper of the privy 
fal; William duke of Devonſhire, ſteward of the houſe- 
Hold ; Charles duke of Somerſet, maſter of the horſe 
Charles duke of Bolton, Charles earl of. Sunderland, 
Evelyn earl of Kingſton, Charles earl of Carliſle, Ed- 
ward earl of Oxford, Charles viſcount Townſhend, Tho- 
mas lord Wharton, Ralph lord Grey, mu lord Powlet, 
John lord Somers, Charles lord Hallifax, William Ca- 
vendiſh marquis of Hartington, John Manners marquis 
of Granby ; fir Charles Hedges and Robert Harley, 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate; John Smith; Henry Boyle, 
chancellor of the exchequer; fir John Holt, chief juſtice 
of the queen's bench; fir Thomas Trevor, chief juſtice 
of the common pleas; fir Edward Northey, attorney ge- 
neral ; fir Simon Harcourt, ſolicitor general; fir John 


Cook; and Stephen Waller, doctor of laws. The Scot= 
tim commiſſioners were, James earl of Seafield, lord 
Chancellor of Scotland; James duke of Queenſberry, lord 
privy ſeal; John earl of Mar, and Hugh earl of Loudon, 
Principal ſecretaries of ſtate; John earl of Sutherland, 
9 of Morton, David earl of Wemys, David earl 
of Leven, John earl of Stair, Archibald earl of Roſeberry, 
David earl of Glaſgow, lord Archibald Campbell, Tho- 
mas viſcount Duplin, lord William Roſs, fir Hugh 
Dalrymple, preſident of the ſeſſion; Adam Cockburn, 
of Ormiſtoun, lord juſtice clerk; fir Robert Dundas o 
Arniſtoun, Robert Stuart of Tillicultrie, lords of the 
ſeſſion; Mr. Francis Montgomery, one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury; ſir David Dalrymple, one of her 
majeſty's ſolicitors; fir Alexander Ogilvie, receiver ge- 
neral ; fir Patrick Johnſton, provoſt of Edinburgh; fir 
James Smollet, of Bonhill ; George Lockhart, of Carn- 
wath; William Morriſon of Petgongrange ; Alexander 
Grant; William Seton of Pitmidden, John Clerk of 
2 cook, Hugh Montgomery, Daniel Stuart, and Da- 


IN the month of May three ſhips of the line, namely, 
the Royal Oak, of ſeventy· ſix guns, commanded by com- 
modore baron Wylde; the Grafton, of ſeventy guns, 
captain Edward Acton; and the Hampton- Court, of 
ſeventy guns, captain George Clements, ſailed as convoy 
to the Weſt India and Portugal fleet of merchant-ſhips, 
amounting to five- and - fifty fail. They fell in with the 
Dunkirk ſquadron, conſiſting of ten ſhips of war, one 
frigate, and four privateers, under the command of M. 
de Forbin. A furious action immediately enſued, and, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt difproportion in point of num- 
ber, was maintained by the Engliſh commodore with 

great gallantry, until captain Acton was killed, captain 
Clements mortally wounded, and the Grafton and 
Hampton-Court were taken, after having ſunk the Saliſ- 
Þury, at that time in the hands of the French: oo 


o 
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the commodore, having eleven feet water in his hold, 
diſengaged himſelf from the enemy, by whom he had 
been ſurrounded, and ran his ſhip aground near Dunge- 
nefle ; but the afterwards floated, and he brought her 
fafe into the Downs. In the mean time, the Tk 
frigate and privateers made prize of twenty-one Engliſh 
merchant-ſhips of great value, which, with the Grafton 
and Hampton-Court, Forbin conveyed in, triumph to 
Dunkirk. In July, the ſame active officer took fifteen 
ſhips belonging to the Ruſſian company, off the coaſt of 
Lapland: In September he joined another ſquadron fitted 
out at Breſt, under the command of the celebrated M. 
du Guai Trouin, and theſe attacked, off the Lizard, the 
convoy of the Portugal fleet, conſiſting of the Cumber- 
Jand, captain Richard Edwards, of eighty guns; the 
Devonſhire; of eighty 3 the Royal Oak, of ſeventy ſicx; 
the Cheſter and Ruby, of fifty guns each. T hough 
the French ſquadron did not fall ſhort of twelve ſai] of 
the line, the Engliſh AR maintained the action for 
many hours with ſurpriſing valour. At length the De- 
vonſhire was obliged to yield to ſuperior numbers: The 
Cumberland blew up; the Cheſter and Ruby were taken; 
the Royal Oak fought her way through the midſt of her 
enemies, and arrived ſafe in the harbour of Kinſale; and 
the Liſbon fleet ſaved themſelves, by making the beſt of 
their way during the engagement. Since the battle off 

the French king had never dared to keep the ſea 
with a large fleet, but carried on a kind of piratical war 
of this ſort, in order to diſtreſs the trade of England. 
He was the more encouraged to purſue theſe meaſures, b 
the correſpondence which his miniſters carried on ith 
ſome wretches belonging to the admiralty, and other 
officers, who baſely betrayed their country in tranſmit- 
ting to France ach intelligence concerning the convoys 
appointed for the protection of commerce, as enabled the 
enemy to attack them at advantage. In the courſe of this 
year the French fiſhery, ſtages, ſhips, and veſſels, in 
Newfoundland, were taken, burned, and deſtroyed,” by 
taptain John Underdown, of the Falkland. 
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THREE Camiſars, or proteſtants, from the Cevennois, 
Having made their eſcape, and repaired to London, ac- 
quired about this time the appellation of French Prophets, 
om m their enthuſiaſtic geſticulations, effuſions, and con- 
vulſtons; and even formed a ſect of their countrymen. 
The French refugees, ſcandalized at their behaviour, 
and authoriſed by the biſhop of London, as ſuperior of 
the French congregations, reſolved to inquire into the 
miſſion of theſe pretended prophets, whoſe names were 
Elias Marion, John Cavalier, and Durand Fage. They 
were declared impoſtors and counterfeits. Notwith- 
ſtanding this deciſion, which was confirmed by the biſhops, 
they continued their aſſemblies in Soho, under the coun- 
tenance of fir Richard Bulkeley and John Lacy. They 
reviled the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church: They de- 
nounced judgments againſt the city of London, and the 
whole Britiſh nation; and publiſhed their predictions, 
compoſed of unintelligible jargon. Then they were pro- 
ſecuted at the expenſe of the French churches, as diſ- 
turbers of the public peace, and falſe prophets. 'They 
were ſentenced to pay a fine of twenty marks each, and 
ſtand twice on a ſcaffold, with papers on their breaſts 
denoting their offence : A ſentence with was executed 
accordingly er and the Royal Exchange. 
In the courſe of this year, Mr. Stanhope, who was reſi- 
dent from the queen at the court of Charles, concluded a 
treaty of commerce with this monarch, which would have 
proved extremely advantageous to Great Britain, had he 
Card firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain. It was ſti- 
2 that the Engliſh merchants ſhould enjoy the privi- 
Tege of importing all kinds of merchandize from the coaſt 
Barbary into the maritime places of Spain, without 


n 


paying any higher duty than if that merchandize bad 
been the produce of Great Britain; and that even theſe 
duties ſhould not be paid till 6x months after the mer- 
chandize ſhould be landed and fold, the merchants giving 
ſecurity for the cuſtoms. Tt was agreed that the whole 
commerce of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ſhould be carried 
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on by a joint company of Spaniſh and Britiſh merchants; 
and in the interim, as the greater part of that country 
was in the hands of Philip, his competitor conſented that 
the Britiſh ſubjects ſhould trade freely in all the ports of 
the Weſt Indies with ten ſhips of five hundred tons each, 
under ſuch convoy as hewBritannic majeſty ſhould think 
fit to appoint,  _ 8 „ 


BEFORE the opening of the campaign, a very daring 
enterpriſe was Backed by one colone Nadi parti⸗ 
ſan in the Imperial army. This man laid a ſcheme for 
carrying off the dauphin of France from the court of 
Verſailles. He ſelected thirty men of 3 valour 
for this undertaking, He procured paſſes for them, and - 
they tendezvouſed in the neighbourhood of Paris. On 
the twenty-fourth day of March, in the evening, he and 
| his accomplices 9 a coach and fix, with the king's 

liveries, and arrefted the perſon who was in it, on the 
ſuppoſition of his being a prince of the blood. It was 
however M., de Berringhen, the king's firſt equerry; 
This officer they mounted on a ſpare horſe, and ſet out 
for the Low Countries But, being little acquainted 
with the roads, they did not reach Chantilly till next 
morning, when they heard the toxen, or alarm bell, and 
thence concluded that detachments were ſent out in pur- 
ſuit of them. Nevertheleſs, they proceeded boldly, and 
would certainly have carried the point, had not Quein- 
tern halted three hours for the refreſhment of his priſoner, _ 
who complained of his being indiſpoſed. He likewiſe 
procured a chaiſe, and ordered the back of it to be 
wered for his convenience. Theſe acts of humanity 
_ retarded him ſo much, that he was overtaken by a de- 
tachment of horſe at Ham, within three hours ride of 4 
place of ſafety. ' Finding himſelf ſurrounded, he thought 
ee ſurrender, and M. de Berringhen treated him 
with great generoſity, for the civilities he had experienced 
at his hands. He carried him back to Verſailles, and 
lodged him in bis on apartments. Madam de Ber- 
ringhen tnade him a conſiderable preſent; and 2 
„% TT ee v“! 
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5 On . ode, ſons + the calls of 
' Northam) on and Ayleſbury, were 3 up by writ to 
= = of peers. The othe ten were theſe : Lord 
— of the kingdom of Scotland, created baron Hay 
Ps » in 7 county of Hereford lord yiſcount 

indſor, Treland, made baron Mountjoy, i in the Iſle 
of Wight;. Henry Paget, ſon of lord Paget, created 
baron Burton, in «qd county of Stafford; ir Thomas 


| Manſel, baron Manſel of Margam, in the county of Gla- 


ddleton, in the county of Warwick; fir Thomas 
| Trevor, baron Trevor, of Bromham, in the county of 
= Bedford George Granville, baron Lanſdown, of Bidde- 
77 in the county of Devon; Samuel Maſham, baron 
Maſham, of . Oats, in the county of Eflex ; Thomas 
Foley, baron Foley, of Kidderminſter, in che county of 
Worceſter; and Allen Bathurſt, baron Bathurſt, of 
"Bathelſden, in the count of Bedford. On the firlt day 
of their being introduced, when the queſtion was put 
355 adjourning, the earl of Wharton ed one of the OM 
her e yoted by their oO 53 


57 Kn ſir Thomas Willoughby, baron Middleton, 
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| THE 3 appointed for taking, ftating, and 
qxawinin the public accounts, having made their re- 
port tonching the conduct of Mr. Walpole, the houſe, 
after 2 long debate, came to the following reſolutions : 
1. That Robert Walpole, Eſq. a member of this houſe, 
in receiving the ſum of five hundred guineas; and in tak- 
ing a note for five hundred more, on account of two con- 
trafts for forage of her majeſty's troops, quartered in 
North Britain, made by him when ſecretary at war, pur- 
ſuant to a power granted to him by the late lord-treaſurer, 
15 # guilty of a high breach of truit and notorious —_ 
| — ſalpole, Elq. by —_ 
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the ſaid offence committed priſoner to the Tower af 
London, during the pleaſure of this houſe ; and that 
Mr. Speaker do iſſue his warrant accordingly. 3. That 
the ſaid Robert Walpole, Eſq. be for the ſaid offence 
alſo expelled the houſe, and that the report of the com- 
miſſioners of public accounts be taken into further conſi- 
deration that day ſe'nnight. It appeared from the de- 
poſitions of witneſſes that the public had been defrauded 
conſiderably by theſe contracts; a very ſevere ſpeech was 
made in the 2 and next day publiſhed, reflecting 


upon Mr. Walpole, as guilty of the worſt kind of cor- 
ruption; and ſir Peter King declared in the houſe, that 


he deſerved hanging as well as he deſerved impriſonment 
and expulſion, | | 8 
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